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GENEVA FAVORS 
BLOCKADE PLAN 


FOR AGGRESSOR 


, League Committee Concen- 


trates Attention on War- 
Prevention Measures 


SMALLER STATES 


Conversations Behind fhe 
Scenes Likely to Prove 
Highly Important 


| By HUGH F. SPENDER 
n Wireless 7 
GENEVA, Dec. 4—The proposal 
that small states threatened with ex- 
22 aggression should have finan- 
olal assistance guaranteed on the 
Ines of the Austrian reconstruction 
loan was discussed by the League 
disarmament committee yesterday. It 
is noticeable that the committee 


again concentrated its attention upon 


. the preventive measures the League 
should take in the ‘event of a threat 
of war under Article 11 of the 
Covenant rather than on punitive 
measur against an aggressive state | 
nde? Article 16. 

The point. that a pacific blockade 


be applied before recourse was 


hax . to niore drastic measures re- 
eived general approval. But a naval 
) tion which such a blockade 


implies would necessarily affect+the 


economic and financial relations cf 
the state against which such action 


bese that the League must 


very cautiously in the matter Reo. 


ing precisely what legal liabilities a 


e would involve. ; 
25 discussion shows the disarma- 
ment committee is convinced that a 
too hasty resort to force might. pro- 


voke the very conflict it aimed to 


avoid. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Aristide 


Briand and Dr. Gustav Stresemann * 


arrive this week end and the League 
Council opens Monday. The conver- 
sations behind the scenes are. likely | 


to prove far more important than even see N= churches — again.“ 
eupthi rticularly new 1 


those at the public meetings of. the | 


Council, for the three statesmen. ill a 


get together to discuss the ‘“hext 
steps tor the pacification of Europe. 


There is no question that Benito | 


Mussolini is coming to Geneva, but 
if the Italian Government. desires edt 
participate in the conv: 
request naturally will“ 


— Italy has i an 2 2 — 3 


s regards the 
this League should 

interallied control m in iS 
drawn from Germany... 

If a clash of * fa, 
avoided it is necessary that 27 
. consent be obtained to the f 
this supervision. - 

“The crux of the matter is the 
French demand for a permanent 
commission appointed by the 
pe the. démilitarized 8 to whi 

Germans strongly object. 
Khineland occupation and the ds 
at which it would terminate do niet 
concern the League, but until the 
poder of supervision is settled no 

_ an be made to meet the 

an demand for the removal of 
French and British troops from the 
Rhineland before the appointed date. 


Was taken and it was again ns 


1 


| | Rosoff Subway Construction Com 


TO BE ASSISTED: 


“Once King of Newsboys 
Assumes Subway Crown 


By the Associated Press 
New York 

AMUEL R. ROSOFF, once 

known as the King of Park 
Row newsboys, has become the 
King of Subway Builders by sub- 
mitting the winning bid on the 
largest section of subway construc- 
tion for which the city ever con- 
tracted. 
| Mr. Rosof is president of the 


pany, now building $12,000,000 
worth of subways on the Eighth 
Avenue and Washington Heights 
routes. The new contract, for a 
section from Sixth Avenue and 
Third. Street to Church. Street and 
Park Place, brings this figure to 
$26,000,000, exceeding all other | 
contracts by many millions. Mr. 
Nos off outbid 16 contractors who 
submitted 25 bids. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 


ALREADY ACTIVE | 


* i 


— — ROPE ˙w OL NL ELE RIS OE re ROT 


IN MANY FIELDS: 


Federal Officer,“ However. 
Now Sees Added Benefits to 
Religion and Recreation 


* ‘ 
«4 


I Re Ot 2: — 


A Friend of Happy 2 


Miss Ellen N. Tomer Who Started Piayorounds: in Boston With Send Boxes. | 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
‘CHICAGO, Dec. „with the i | 
day week already adopted in whole 
or in. part in a number of industries, | 


Miss Tower 8 sd id to Playgrounds | 


Wi ing Gommunity. Service Tribute| 


I ote tage 4 Spaces, for Send Piles She Searched Out 5 Boson 
Children 41 Years ‘Ago. Proved Landmarks in 7 4 


ation day, lea ting Sunday for oth 
pursuits, Ethelbert Sts wart, United | 


‘tistics, indicated “im ‘an address to 


the National Amusement Parks As- 
4 sociation, in convention here. 


We bear much About reading 
rooms and study clubs,” he saidi 
„This will. come with a five-day; 
‘week, if a fellow goes to the | 
1 park on Saturday, he is: 
ty eat or ‘calmer form of | 

in r S@nday or a part 
| „So, if you" give people 
} for récreation, you may 


By Wireless 


BERLIN, Dec. 4:— Dr. 
Stre 
ister, mpanied by Herr 
and Dr. Gauss, juri 
the Foreign Office, . 
Geneva where he will participate in 
the League of Nations’ Dectmber 
meeting. While the 
fails to arouse much. 


in Germany to conversations that 
Dr. mann will undoubtedly 
have with the French and English 


Foreign Minfsters, possibly also with industry. After the scare is over | 


‘Benito Mussolini, Italian Premier. 


INDEX OF THE NEWS 


ession itself | industry there is a five-day week in 
terest here, Boston and New York, and not in 
considerable importance is attached other cities. Like every other indus- 


Lues this to a flve-day week, and in 
al; 


hours of trade unions as conducted 


5 


urday “half-holiday: almost unlver- 


| sally; Within the last two or three 


| years the tendency has been to re- 


of the Luildi trades this is 
fairly weil established, ~-. 


that in the study of wages and in 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics,. 
the figures for 1926 covering practi- 
cally 1,000000 workers, more than | 
6 per cent of all union membership | 


in all the trades covered have a flat 
Gustav five-day week basis 
, German Foreign Min- around, while a very considerable 
von number have à five-day week for 
Sctiabeet bent of tha Foretyn Office, | several months in the year. 
1 expert of | 

has left for. 


for the year 


“There are some 10 other indus- 
tries which have either as a whole or | 
in part already inaugurated a five- 
day week. Sometimes in the same 


trial change it is. found in spots. 
“It is not my purpose to argue 
for or against the five-day week in 


most people will realize that the five- ; 
day week is not going to hurt the 
bituminous coal industry. I need not 


States Commissioner for Labor sta- 


ton * tender Miss. Tower a dinner 


ness to be noted alsg 


6 veek . „few pasture 0 7 e t 
Cloth bat and cap- — ‘agree- 

ments call fbr a flyer week. i 
“The building trades ‘have a Sat- 


210 may be interesting to know 


“Development of City’ 5 


“gate ree 
Bec tii Ellen M. wer 
Lexington searched out unoceupi 
schopl? var ds aud spaces 41 Fears 


where” Boston chitdren might ha rel | 
And all the while 
learning, beeats aid ea 


| sand piles to dig in, thus writin 
thie: first chapter-in the chronicle. ) 
supervised) playground work in the 
city, Community. Service; Inc., of Bos- | 
vednesday evening at the 
| Century Aud. 

te Ys a pecuſ ar appropriate- 
bin the tact that 


next 2 


forever: set a piace ot pale Mee 


General. Gage took 

tion of the rights of Heston 

play tag and fodtball ere: 

And about 99 years after the Gen- 


eral Gage episode baseball began to 
be played upon the Parade Ground | 
to the end that last summer a marker 
was erected there to commemorat te | 
the’ prowess of Boston's first and 
famous ball team. 

But the idea.of the sand gardens’ 
was one strictly for children. From 
Berlin, in 1886, there came a letter 
from a Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska 
who saw children digging in the sand 
in little spaces about the Berlin 
parks and who wrote, “Could some- 
thing of the kind be done in Boston? * 

: First Three Sand Piles 

The rest is best blocked in by Miss 
Tower as she sits in“ the library of 
her great white house that over- 


looks a windswept jewel of a lake 
and the bronzed and green gold low | 
rolling hills of the Lexington coun- | 


‘Recrecatogal Program ee 
: a4 


haat but tnelr n Decause more 


sets Sek 
came pe er — euride Shy 
elves, | the .# 
Lene of 


3857 
star 


BA. 
* 


among th 0 
others and t 
erty. 
Thus we 3 
sandpiles in a neigh® 
open Bpaces were 5 
children. were, ‘eve 


a N ag 
4 ry: f 
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thé fgentative of the na 
vad agents win, Denby, then: 
re sand, 


1 ecution contention that Albert B. 


1 neveg. fo ‘the, 
walks through the 

ed Dy one thought; 
a4 F epaces ‘where we 
eis of sand and a 
| Poe and pails. I had 
empty school yards 


* 
4 
1 
Bi aad 


city. 
the 8 


collection ¢ 75 
an eye most! | 


| 3 * Hyerty of the chil: 


thes gare gupport 
he Run Iped us. We had 
use Of tha Wait Street schoolhouse 
in conftinction with a vacation school. 
We found matrons, more or less 


| skilled, Who would supervise the 
| children’ s play. And in 1908 we saw 
the playground work thus established 


taken over by the school committee 
under a legislative enactment. It was 
at once with satisfaction and reluc- 
tance that those of us who saw the 
beginning of the work relinquished 
its control, satisfaction that it was 
thus insured permanency, reluctance 
to see what had been so fruitful and 
gratifying pass from our immediate 
hands.“ 

And so on Wednesday evening 
Community Service, with Joseph Lee, 
its president, to preside, will unite 
in honoring the woman who was 
leader in inaugurating a work which 


| | STATE SEORBT” 
| | ORDER ENTERS 


8 


Farmers Told to Let 
Trees Educate Heirs 


Special from Monttor urea 
Washington 
LANT walnuts and grow rich 
is the advice of the Départ- 
ment of Agriculture. Now is the 
time for parents in rural com- 
munities to take out “tree endow: 
ment” for their grandchildren’s | 
education. Planting a bushel of 
black, walnuts this fall, the de- 
partment announces, will make a 

good investment for farmers. 
Walnut, one of the finest cab- 
inet woods known, is now worth 
$200 a thousand feet, and a bushel 
of nuts planted in idle corners, 
waste strips, and along fence rows 
should in time produce consider: 
| able timber. The walnuts should 
he planted in upland and hill sec- 
tions, After that, all one does ‘is 

et the trees grow. 


FALL OIL TRIAL 


Court n Nay y Sec: 
retary's Ban on Pearl 
Harbor Eridenee : 


ae 


WASHINGTON, . be- 


the Fal noheny ofl 


— the jury 
* et the 


bie at ‘Pearl 


more then Aus 
,ences to teln pow 


rd, and. no 
| were L in the 


terms was it set forth tha 
ailability of a naval fuel 


7 — 
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9 me they were . 


0 
‘|founded upon the principle — * 


e in 1 
defense. r 
tatement was ma 5 
. stand by Capt. J. 12 
re anf} der by Curtis D. 


2 81 


‘| ficials, leaders in business, profes- 


Somerset to mark the diamond jubi- 


tor fa vor- in 
4 th 


ret 
tained im?the —— dong as it 2 
Tinto the cour | poe 
ta 


y at the Hawaiian outpost was tion p 


considered of great 


BOSTON T. M. C. A 
WILL HONOR ITS 
75-¥EAR RECORD 


First Association Formed in 
United States—Dr. Mott 
Will Give Address 


Spanning the years from 1851 to 
1926 with a distinguished record of 
service and expansion, the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
the rst Y. M. C. A. organised in the 
United States, will commemorate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary Monday. 


Dec. 13. 
An assembly of state and city of- 


sional,’ religious, and educational 
life of the city, past and present mem- 
bers, and general contributors will 
gather ‘at a dinner at the Hotel 


ee. 

Dr. John R. Mott of New York, 
general secretary of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. of the 
United States, and president of the 
World Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
will be the principal speaker. 


Upr-r—Arthur 8. Johnson, President of 


i : ae ee! Executives 


|NEW TERMINALS 


WILL EXPEDITE 
B. & M. FREIGHT 


unitying and Modernizing | 


of East Cambridge Yards 


BETTER SERVICE 
Is THE MAIN OBJECT 


Company Expects Time Saving 
Worth -$500,000 a Year— 
First Unit by Jan. 15 


J 


Four million’ dollars for unifying 


and modernizing freight terminal 


Boston V. M. C. A. Since 1897. Lower 
Frank Palmer Speare, President of 


Northeastern University, Educational 
Department of thé Association. 


A. 8. Johnson WII Preside 


Arthur 8. Johnson, now in his 
thirtieth year as president of the 
association, will preside. Greetings: 
will be extended by the State and 
city, and the invocation 5 955 de by 
Bishop, Coadjutor C L. SSlat- 
tery ot᷑ the e oh — ot Mas- 
sachusetts. Details of the dinner 
are now being completed, and there 
will be a number of features, includ- 

7 Ouncement dealing with 
théroccu mn of the field program 
of the F. M. C. A. 

The asseciation will be honored by 
resence of L. P. Rowland of 
„ Ita, ürst general secretary. 
ved from 1859 to 1873. Always 
il to the scene of his first fruit- 
„ he will come all the way, 
it to A the associa- 
‘elebrate. 7 
Dr. Mott, in his ress, will tell 


trom 


‘TAKE TEACHER 
INTO YOUR HOME’ 


Help Make Her Happy and 


teacher into your home, not just in 
the cold. damp parlor, but into the 
warm living room. Help to make her 
happy and she will make the school 


School Will Be Happy, 
Farm Wives Are Told 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Dec. 4—“Take the rural 


happy place for your children.” 
This advice was given a-confer- 


the United 


? the * association is 
= poresnisation of its kind in 


what the work of t the T. M. C. A. 
means in 30 countries, in addition to 
We and will stress 
ion can do. Since 
pioneer 
coun- 


what an 


@ over sthe protest 
tion. The judge directed that 
am. : foreign powers be 
f 1 by the witness, and the cap- 
tair nitnself ft out details which he 
sclared. ft Id not serve the pub- 
interests to reveal. 

‘Urged “Doheny. Bia 
Captain Robison related how he 
laced’ these considerations ay 
rd L. Dolieny,. 


trial, when he was urging. the 
joheny ofl. Perg — on the 


Th Boston 
witness in by gacwe 
Pago. The first and original Y. M. C. A, 
‘twas founded by George Williams in 


vy, upproved the ‘Doheny 1 —— 
nis testimony struck at the ee 


Fall, formerly Interior Secretary, on 
trial with Mr. Doheny, ‘ conspired 
with the oil man to obtain for bim 
the oll contracts and leases awarded 
the Doheny companies. 

In admitting Mr. Wilbur's. order as 
evidence, Justice H said: . 

“The rule of law which: makes 
‘privileged what 3 
described as secrets f 


Glosure thereof would, be contrary to 
public policy‘and p al to pub- 
lic safety and public interest ip the 
administration of government; but 
the rule of exclusion is: applied no 
further than the ment of the 
abjects stated require. 

“In the trial of the present case, 
there seems to have been the fullest 
disclosure so far as the court thus 
far has observed, of departmental 
documents and records, both in gen- 
eral and in particular, in any way 
relating to or concerning the issues 
in this case; quite a few of such} 
documents having been. marked con- 
fidential” or, perhaps, as some of 
them, ‘secret’. 


May Bar Later Papers 


„it is expected that intérnational 


m 9 17 had at adm 4 
0 mitted tn 2 head of the work will touch upon the 


evelopment and great influence of 


ence of farmers’ wives meeting in 
the first home and community train- 
ing school of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation by Mrs. Robert 
W. Atkinson of Oxford, Ind. Like 


many other farmers’ wives at the 
conference, Mrs. Atkinson was for- 
merly a teacher. 

Don't think any amount of equip- 


time and money in 


the program that has been “built up. 
Tribute will be paid during the 

dinner to the men who. haye given: 

upport of the 

association work, in 

A. Vialle, who left the a 

bequest ot $200,000 aud one-fifth of 

the residue of his estate. Mr. VIalle's 


ment will take the place of a good 
teacher,” 
“They seem to make bricks without 
straw. You cannot tell your teacher 
how to teach, but you can help her 
in her teaching. This does not mean 
merely buying new waste baskets 
and shades 


Mrs. Atkinson continued. 


for the schoolroom. 


tie Batol 


total 3 to the Boston V. M. 


0 approxi- 


. 
_afasociation was formed 


What you want is a school to which 
your children go with smiling faces. 
You can have it if you go out of 
your way to make the teacher 


Van Derlip, which appeared in the 


uarters of a century 


London in June, 1844. Through three 
‘almost simultaneous and entirely in- 
dependent channels knowledge of 
this undertakjng took root in the 
United States and Canada in the fall 
ot 1851. three eſties were Mont- 
real, and. New York. 

The first s on of: the Boston 
association was in a letter from a 
Néw York ‘student named George M 


and Reflector orf on. 


independently, 

some time 

of the other Ke 
Canadian associations ‘4 lic 


the United States 1 
convention in: ae aT 


happy.“ 


committee on school relations, Mrs. 
Atkinson urged. Reports from dele- 
gates showed that where such com- 
mittees have been established they. 
are decidedly helpful. 


active in school elections, said Mrs. 
Ivan D. Gore of Santaquin, Utah. 
“They are not out to pick a certain 
person, but a certain quality,” 
added. 
ested in the amount pf tax we pay 
Ja in the value received for that tax. | 
[Meetings are called by the farm bu- 
reaus, 
j from the colleges to talk to us on 
the educational situation. 


we are ready to back a legislative 
program. So wher such questions as 
support of the extension service, the 
state university or state agricultural 
college are before the Legislature, , 
there is an agreed-on program with | 
the farm bureaus ready to help.” 


Bureaus Ready to Help 
Every farm bureau should have a 


In Utah the farm bureaus are 


she 


“We are not so much inter- 


which bring in authorities | 


“After we have heard it analyzed, 


Urge Ban on Politics 
Almost every county farm bureau 


“If, during the course of the trial, 
it should develop that information is 
sought to be elicited, in the form of 


HIS, CRITICIZED| 


Tohett a sce Toll: Tg Said to 
Discanrage Thrift in 
Ma ‘Chgnectient 


in Michigan has its committee on 
‘education, the conference was told. 
The state education committee of the 
Farm Bureau is in direct touch with 
the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. Members in this State are advo- 
cating a change in the laws which 
would make the state superintendent 
and county school commissioners no 


longer candidates of a political party. 


' facilities of the Boston & Maine Rail- 


road will be spent in East Cam- 
bridge, of which $2,000,000 is repre- 
sented in improvements to be com- 
pleted by Jan. 15, 1927, Homer Lor- 
ing, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, announced today. 

The two principal objects of the 


plan are: First, to supply a greatly 
‘improved and expedited freight serv- 


ice, enabling the carrier to better 
serve New England industries, and to 
recover, so far as possible, traffic 
lost to motortrucks and other com- 
petitive routes, and second, by sim- 
plification of the movement of 
freight within the terminals through 
integration of yards, houses and 
other facilities, to reduce switching 
and handling processes, with an esti- 
mated saving of $500,000 a year. 

Under this unification project, de- 
clared Mr. Loring, the Boston & 
Maine’s less-than-carload freight 
terminal facilities are being concen- 
trated in one place at East Cam- 
bridge, just across the Charles 
River from the North Station, and 
adjacent to the northern artery and 
proposed loop highway, with direct 
access to the business district. Bulk 
delivery yards similarly will be cen- 
tered largely at East Cambridge. 

Saving Truck Stops 

The new plan provides “single- 
dump” facilities, saving truckmen as 
many as 14 stops with a single load. 
Formerly separate doors were used 
for each destination. The new plan 
provides concentration of freight, 
and for the railroad itself there will 
be a reduction of approximately 20 
per cent of all switching, with 
prompter, delivery and forwarding 
and with savings estimated at 24 
hours on some shipments. The 
money value of this saving is ex- 
pected to reach $240,000 a year. In 
all, a saving of $500,000 a year is 
looked for. 

The present terminal of the Bos- 
ton & Maine originally combined the 
terminals of four railroads entering 
Boston from the north—the Boston 
& Maine, the Boston & Lowell, the 
Fitchburg and the Eastern lines—<a 
fact which complicated the Boston 
& Maine’s long-standing terminal 
problem which the plan is aimed to 
solve. As the Boston & Maine ab- 


‘sorbed these three terminal systems, 


one by one, they were operated 
jointly and never unified. The last to 
be added was the Fitchburg in 1901. 
The Boston & Maine’s terminal 
lay-out has rested largely on trestles 
and piling, which because of renew- 
als, are expensive to maintain and 
‘inflexible for operation and expan- 
‘sion. A chart shows practically all 
the area now occupied by the Béston 
terminals to have been under water 
1818, constituting the Charles 
River Bay or Miller Creek, and even 
later the old Middlesex Canal passed 
through it. There are more than 
2,000,000 square feet of piling and 
trestles in the terminal area, or some 
60 acres, of which about 28 acres 
will be eliminated. 


Harbor Line Extended 
The last State Legislature author- 


ized the extension of the Charles 


River harbor line to permit filling 
in and the erection of additional 
freight houses to provide for the 
full: development of the improved 
service facilities. It is planned to 


‘erect a bulkhead along a new har- 


bor line 600 feet from the shore on 
the north side of the Charles River 
and to fill in behind it. Cambridge 
also co-operated by the formal dis- 
continuance of streets on which the 
ilroad holds the underlying ease- 


its own organization has shared in 
broadening. 


go into a list of the industries where 
rit could Be adopted without the 
slightest inconvenience, much less 
upheaval. I will only say that, in my 
judgment, it is coming as rapidly 
| as it is necessary for it to come. 
Output Increases 

“You all realize what the Saturday | 
55 half-holiday has done for the people 
and what it has done for the amuse- 
ment parks. I think you realize 


tryside. Beside her there is Betty, 
a snowy: Sealyham terrier, who, if 
t. habit of a lifetime had not been 
upset to allow her to sit for a few 
moments on the couch beside Miss 
fower, would look less bemused. 
“In the beginning of 1885 there 
was not a sand heap in Boston 
where children might play in me 
dirt. Playing in the dirt is a per- 
quisite of the royalty of childhood. 'Unifo 
Then there was the letter from Ber- | 


eben Cos. ate + Iowa delegates stated that farm bu- | dae 
e inher X section 9 1 mbers are co-operating with | 
Federal Reserve Act of 1926 will 3 — fsa 0 9 Unless this concentration of freight 
tend to destroy “tiie incentive to tendents. ' facilities was to igterfere with the 
‘thrift and industry” in Connecticut, This is the first time women mem- Boston & Maine’s 80,000 daily com- 
in the opinion of thé national com: bers of the American Farm Bureau muters and large passenger busi- 
mittee opposed to the federal in- pederation have met in advance of ness, it was necessary to move the 
heritance tax, of which William H. the annual convention, an arrange- main line of the southern division 
| Blodgett, tax commissioner of this ment which permits the women to some distance east of the Miller River 
State, is a member. \sttena all sessions of the general at a cost of. $876,000. In its present 
federal tax imposed shall allow a (erested, explained Mrs. Charles W. bridge freight terminal area, it would 
reduction from the tak up to 80 per | Sewell, ‘field. director of the school. conflict and delay both passenger 
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5 General 
prevent Hankow Strike.. 


- (Continued on Page 6B, Column 4) 
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EFFORTS MADE AT HAN KOW 
TO PREVENT GENERAL STRIKE, 


rmed Pickets Control Streets, and Hohe German | 
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“Bid Won Robinson Favor. 
| * Votes 87. 500, 00 Im- 


many to Stay Bad Literature. 
Regency Change Soughbt.. 
amber Passes Bud 
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slative Program Brings Up 
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Woman E4tors Ban Crime News: 
Adu't Education to Be Promoted. 
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York Curb Market 
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2 tries, I think it is fairly safe to say similar to it. 
12 that the output per man has in- 
13 crensed 69 per cent in the last 10 


have a situation for which the rem- 


g drafting a safety code for amuse- 
ment parks has been obtained by the 
National Amusem Associa 
9 | tion, a report of its committee told. 
oll sang, ec rene a spar ga peng 


Huitor „eee ee 16 
the W ne 16 


% 


Government and the amusement park 
owners. 


1, what the five-day week will do for 


the amusement parks. With an en- 


apart each week for 
recreation, the annual attendance at 


3 amusement parks is likely to jump | 
3 from 200,000,000 to 400,000,000; with | 


an increase in expansion of present 
facilities to accommodate the pub- | 
lic and a development of new parks 


accordingly.” 


Reduction of hours is due in part 
to increase of efficiency of modern 


ae ‘ndustry, Mr. Stewart showed. | 


“Taking the general run of indus- | 


years,” he said. Add these two sit- 
uations together, increase in output 
and increase in monotony, and you 


edy seems to be, if we follow the 
lines of least resistance, the reduc: 
tion of hours of labor, whether of 
hours per day or days per week, or 


Co-operation of the American En- Missio 


gineering Standards Committee in 


* 


ent Parks 


representatives of ny chief 


| of us had thought of it before that. 


should have had, but at least it was. 


lin. Probably more than one of us | 
who set to work arranging the three 
sandpiles of the first year's aggre- 
gate, thought, as we did so, ‘Why, of 
course, children should all have 
sandpiles.“ But the point is none 


“Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells was 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association then. The 
O:ganization went out of existence 
some years back, but there are other 
welfare organizations in Boston now 


How the Movement Spread 


„And in 1886 when Mrs. Wells read 
her year’s report it contained record 
of the large heaps of sand which were 
Placed in the yard attached to the 
Parmenter Street Chapel with the 
atom 5 ine et. Mr. a 

» pastor o e Benevolent Fra- 
— ot Churches, and in the War- 
renton Street chapel! yard and in the 
small outdoor space of the Children’s 
on. 
“It was, 8 a poor compensa- 
tion for the field and flowers the chil- 
dren, t ecause they were children, 


the beginning not only of providing 
‘them with a new form of pleasure by 
a means which perhaps they hed 
hitherto been, thinking was 


good or dull, it was giving them an 
opportunity not only to use ** 


Concession Js Occupied by Chinese 


HANKOW, Dec. 4 (4)—Last-min- 
ute efforts to prevent a general anti- 
foreign strike here have been made, 
but in the absence of conclusive 
results foreign concessions ‘are 
strengthening their . barricades _ be- 
cause of continued threatening 
manifestations at their borders. 

Five American gunboats and one 
British “destroyer lie in the river 
harbor and have reinforced their 
nationals with extra landing parties. 


A French destroyer is expected mo- 


mentarily. 

The city is under the uncertain 
rule of recently formed labor unions 
whose pickets have practically domi- 
nated the situation for a week. The 
helplessness of the Cantonese offi- 
cials was illustrated by the imprison- 
ment of the Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs in his own öfflce for several 
hours by thousands of striking work- 
ers. They were employees of a British 
company who demanded that he ful- 
fill a promise to arrange for a favor- 
able settlement. of their strike. He 


was released only after a payment 
erners was imminent, has failed to | 


of 83000 had been made. 

Uniformed pickets took control of 
the streets. The former German 
concession was occupied by the Chi- 
nese. FT prevents traffic through 
the important streets of the foreign 
area. 


is reported tense. 


|Camtonese soldiers have entered the 
city. The situation is more uncertain 
because General Li Sen-chu, who 
‘deserted the northern army when 


Cantonese. 


Since Nov. 1, Hankow has been 
burdened with 56 strikes, Thirty of 
these have been: settled when most 
of the foreign firms involved agreed 
to increase wages. The majority of 
the remaining strikes are against 
Chinese firms. 


AMOY, Dec. 4 (P. several de- 
.ectives of the defeated Northern 


régime in Foochow were captured 


and killed this morning by students 
who had been convicted of radical 
activities and imprisoned. The num- 
ber slain is not known here The 
students had been. released only re- 
cently. The radical student element 
is gaining control of the Foochow 
City Government, and the situation 


The civil governor has retired un- 
der intimidation and only a few 


occupation of Foochow by the south- 


reach an agreement with the 


Several. thousand northern troops 
are stationed to the north of Foo- 


and any of these states would lose, 
by virtue of its lack of an inheritance 


tax. 


cent of the federal tax for any 
estate, inheritance, legacy or suc- 
cession taxes paid by any state. In 
‘the 1924 federal act the credit was 
up to 25 per cent of the federal tax. 
A report of the national committee 
points out that in Connecticut “the 
top rate on property passing to 
lineals is 4 per cent. To absorb the 
full 80 per cent credit, it will have 
to quadruple its present rate.” 
Alabama, Florida and Nevada have |. 
no inheritance taxes, the report says, 


tax on an appropriately high rate, 
$64,000 of the $80,000 tax which the 
Federal Government wonld collect 
on an estate of $1,000,000 of a citizen 
of any of these states. : 
The aggregate tax on the estate 
would remain the same, the report 


the Incendiary 
Champion?“ 


holds, but the amount t Federal 
Government received would vary 
from $80,000 in states-with no in- 
heritance tax to $16,000 in states 
with taxes high enough to get the 
maximum 80 per cent of the Federal | 


The federal tax, it is argued, is an 
invasion of state’s rights, in that a 

state which “was within her rights, 
i sbe so chose, to levy no such taxes, 
is penalized a percentage of the 
gross tax due to the Federal Govern- 


chow and their movements are un- 


; * 


ment.“ 


is the question after the volun- 
teer smudgers have gone out 
into the orchards with their 
torches. How this fire-lighting* 
saves a community more than 
many a hose company does by 
fire-fighting, will be told in 


Monda 
kön 


Editorial Page 


and freight schedules. The carrier 
applied to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission earlier this week for per- 
mission to discontinue the East Cam- 
bridge stop, making Winter Hill the 
first stop outside North Station. 

Unification of the southern and 
Fitchburg divisions is expected to be 
completed in six weeks, and the ulti- 
mate unification of the Portland, 
Southern and Fitchburg divisions late 
in 1927 or ia 1928 when the Portland 
division’s less-than-carload-lot facili- 
ties are brought over to the modern- 
ized East Cambridge terminal. 

Break-Bulk Storage Provided 

An important feature of the new 
East Cambridge terminals is the 
$230,000 “break-bulk storage ware- 
house,” said to be the only one of 
its kind in the East. Situated above 
the outside freight house, with 25,- 
375. square feet of space available 
on flye floors, the warehouse pro- 
‘vides accommodations through which 
it will be possible for consignees 
to receive goods in carload lots, to 
store them pending sale and dis- 
tribution, and to ship them out in 
less than carload lots as orders ar- 
rive. 
Another feature is the up-to-the- 
minute automobile unloading plat- 
form, with concrete driveways, a 
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“APROVEMENTS 


For Good Roads, Roads, Park, New 
Auditorium, Courthouse 


and Waste Disposal 


NEW ORLEANS, EK (Special Cor- 
respondence)— New Orleans has 
voted to spend $7,500,000 in provid- 
ing better facilities for living and 
doing business. 

In a special election the city ap- 
proved a program providing for: 20 
miles additional paving each year, 
or a total of 40 miles annually. 

A municipal auditorium to cost 
$2,000,000. 

A new criminal courts building. 

A parish prison on the outskirts of 
the city, with a farm. 

Four garbage incinerators. 

Two-thousand acre addition to 
City Park, providing enlarged golf 
course and pther recreational facili- 
ties. 

New Orleans was delayed for years 
in paving its streets until the prob- 
lem of drainage was solved. The 
added hardsurfacing each year made 
possible through the bond issue 
will double the paved street mileage 
in a few years. | 

The city, with the slogan, Amer- 
ica’s Most Interesting City,” has 
been unable to entertain large con- 
ventions which desired to come here 
because of inadequate facilities. The 
auditorium will remedy that. It also 
will provide, it is hoped, a home for 
a revival of music. A commission 
has been named to select the site and 
to administer the building after it is 
completed. 

The program provided for by the 
bond issue will augment a number of 
other public, or semi-public, im- 
provements already inaugurated or 
contemplated. 

One of the most important of these 
is a highway bridge across Lake 
Pontchartrain, being constructed by 
a syndicate at a cost of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. This will provide 
a long-needed eastern outlet for the 
city. 
The levee board has been at work 
for half a year on its $27,000,000 
project for lake-front improvement 
that will connect directly with the 
extension to City Park provided for 
in the bond issue. 

Public subscription made possible 
a $250,000 natatorium in Audubon 
Park, the plans for which have just 
been announced, and for a play- 
ground, to cost $100,000, as a me- 
morial to the late Mayor Behrman. 

Three other improvement projects 
are in prospect. The Illinois Central 
has submitted to the City Council 


‘mated at approximately $3,000 


(1) Which has the larger popalation, London or Australis? | 
(2) How may i hairpin befriend a broken umbrella? 
(3) How did Victor Hugo define music? 
| (4) ‘What is the basis of Germany's bright outlook in industry? 
(5) What do the recent developments in Russia signify? 
(6) What mew record dd te Twenith Century Limited wt recently 


1 — sre conver tn 6S revtar ioe | 


~—Household Page 
- rie Home Forum 
ld News Page 
—Béitorial 


the e 


en e deviating 
The city has def action pending 
a decision on track-elevating or 


the report by a city planning expert 
now at work on a zoning plan. 
Tulane University will have added 


| facilities when the inventory of the 


estate of the late W. R. Irby, who 
left two-thirds of an estate esti- 
000, 
to the university, is completed. 


Wees in Florence 


Florence visited or revisited by 
means of the Newman Traveltalks is 


a delightful experience and the audi- 


ence at Samphony Hall last night 
showed in many ways its apprecia- 
tion of this fact. The travelogue, its 
subject Florence, Assisi, Siena, Pe- 
rugia, began with the hill towns— 
old Viterbo, Orvieto, scenes in Siena 
and Perugia. Mr. Newman’s under- 
standing of the work he has under- 
taken—that of bringing to an audi- 
ence something of the charm, beauty, 
atmosphere, history of a locale far 
away and possibly strange—enables 
him to choose with discerment where 
a less experienced travel guide might 
be overwhelmed. As in one’s memory 
are reviewed the outstanding pic- 
tures of last evening, and the fund 
of interesting comment running 
along with each, such beautiful ar- 
chitectural piles are called up as the 
Golden Cathedral at Orvieto, Pisa’s 
Leaning Tower, the little church of 
St. Francis and streets and squares 
of old palaces that take the traveler 
back into the Middle Ages. 

For a visit to Florence is essential- 
ly but a stepping back into the Mid- 
dle Ages, and Mr. Newman in 
choosing his scenes with this in 
thought, has brought to his audience 
the heart of the lingering charm of 
these Italian towns. The golden 
Arno, spanned by its ancient Ponte 
Vecchio, the rich beauty of priceless 
statues and frescoes in piazza and 
loggia mean the days when Leonardo 
and Raphael were passed upon the 
street and Michaelangelo was seen 
by a passing throng as he hewed. 

It is in the visits with Mr. New- 
man to the Pitti Palace and the Uffizi 


Gallery that the remarkable photog- } D- 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Debate, “Resolved, That co-education, 
in a form similar to that of Midwestern 
colleges, be adopted in. the colleges that 
comprise the Eastern Debating ague, 
Harvard University vs. Dartmouth Col- 
lege, John Knowles Paine Concert Hall, 

usic Building, Harvard, 8:15. 

Meetin * the Clover Club of Boston, 

James Walker, Mayor of 

New Tock” City, Elks Home 
. Eighth annual reunién, B0ist’ infantry 
Officers’ Association, American House, 6. 
ie Art of Listening to 
by John O'Shea, director of 
in the Boston public schools, 

Boston Public Library, 7. 

Address, by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh. 

resident of Boston University, Boston 
Square and Compass Club, 8. 

Theaters 


Copley— No. 17.“ 8:30. 
1 The Big Parade” 


821 
Park — Tommy.“ 8:15. 
Piymouth—“Laft That Off,” 8:20. 
Repertory—"The Enchanted April,” 8:20. 
Shubert— Song of the Flame,“ 8:15. 
Tremont—* ‘Beau Geste (film), 2:15, 


(film). 2:15. 


Tremont Temple—Tony Sarg'’s marion- 
1 . 


ettes, 2:15. 8 
Wilbur This Woman Business,” 820. 


Art Exhibitions 
R. C. Vose Gallery—Portraits by La- 
very; character drawings by Nancy 
Dwyer; etchings by Sybilla M. Weber. 
Museum of Fine Arts—Open daily ex- 
cept Monday, 10 to 4:30; Sundays, 1 to 
3:30. Admission free, 
Grace Horne's—-Water colors by John 
Whorf. 
Goodspeed’s — American ship prints, by 
George C. Wales. 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum—Pay 
Thursday and Satur- 
* m. to 3 p. m.; Sunday, 
from 1 to 4 p. m., admission free. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
An Inremnationa, DAT Newsparee 


except Sundays and 
8 Science Pub- 


A wt copies, 5 “cents. (Printed in 


Entered at 1 rates at the 
U., 8 2 


* — fe - maili special ra 
eceptance for — * 

provided for in section 1103. 
. 3, 1917, authorized on July 


11. 1918, 


Annie E. Riddell 


PORTRAITS MINIATURES 
FOREIGN VIEWS 
Sketches and Calendars for Gifts 


Studio, 755 Boylston Street, Boston 


2-5 P. M. and by a intment 
Copley 3912- 


8 


Art Club— Early Chinese paint- 
by 


Boston 


ings. 
Guild of Boston Arxrtists— Paintings 
Lillian Westcott Hale. 


Doll & Richards Gallery—Paintings by. 


Frank Vining Smith: old English 
12 prints; etchings by Sears 


Casson 3 by Harry L. 


Hoffman: water colors by Nellie Little- 


hale Murphy. 
Music 
Symphony Hall— Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, 8:15. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 

Address, “Making Justice Work,” b 
Judge James M. Morton Jr., Old Sout 
Meeting House Forum, 3:15. 

Address by Dr. John A. Lapp. director 
of National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Ford Hall Forum, 0. 

Address, What. Is Americanism‘ * by 
Henry W. L. Dana, New International 
Hall Forum, 42 Wenonah Street, 
bur 2 8:15. 

emorial 
Elks, Metropolitan eater 
Weekly = Huntington 3 J. 


Concert hy 
uare and Compass Club, 4 to 6 

cture, “Birds and Animals of Pana- 
by Dr. Alfred O. 
doin College, Cambridge Museum for 
Children, Jarvis Street, 3. 

Meeting of New England Music Festi- 
val Ass ciation, Estey Organ rooms, 
Park Square Building, 3. 

a Stewart Gardner Museum, 1 


Music 
88 Hall— Josef Hofmann, 3:30; 
Ruth Posselt. a 


Jordan Hall— People's Symphony 
chestra, 3:30. 

1 Art Club- Flute Players Club, 

Copley Theater — . pment Johnson 
and Taylor Gordon, 8:15. 


EVENTS MONDAY 


Exhibition of pastel portraits, Miss. 
7 Pgs Colman, 384 Boylston Street, 

0 

Sale and exhibition of antiques and 
objects of art, North Bennet Street In- 
1 School, continues through Dec. 


Christmas Cards 


ENGRAVING—ST ATIONERY 
GIFTS 


Miss AYER 


1338 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
(Coolidge Corner) 


ma, 


to 


Furs Relined. Repaired and ne- Dres 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical Furrier 
Fermer, with Martin Bates 
Seal and Persian made — 4 to ta 
Fur costs repaired and raw . yan — ga 
Furs stored and insured. 
Fur garmente made to order. 
176 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON 


Special Offer 
$10.00 Bottle of 83285 95 


Jardin Celestes 


It seems impossible, and it would be but for the 
fact that a shipment of this most * — perfume 
intended for another country was 
and arrived in America, pac *. in 


Bhar Ee 4 — 2 . „ therefore 
readers o 
Monitor the following offer, while — — 


1 N 
Able 2 


routed 
bottles. 


wro 
spec 


1 ox. JARDIN 3 85 a sold in Som most 3 
750 


1 headcat Wit 


Regular price, "$10.00 


All for $3.95, Postpaid 


Those who desire t to avail themestves of this 
5 exceptional offer _ 


tion of masterpieces in their colors 
lowering plan. The latter hinges on shone from the screen. This sharing 


jan amazing degree was met with ap- 


Rox- |. 


Service, | Boston _ Lodge of 


Geoffrey O' Hara. Poe . 


Cross of Bo- 


raphy in these e stands 
out. Again and again the reproduc- 


of the art wealth of Florence to, such 


plause. 

In iooking back upon this series 
of widely attended and ever-popular 
lectures—Venice and the Italian 
Lakes next week being the final 
traveltalk of the season—one recalls 
with appreciation an attitude on Mr. 
Newman's part that makes a delight- 
ful evening certain, Year after year, 
Mr. Newman brings back a fresh en- 
thusiasm for and intelligent interest 
in his subjects, and presents his ma- 
terial with a courtesy and charm 
which comes from his gift of sharing 
with his audiences the treatzure he 
finds in every land. j 


MEXICAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT IS UNDER WAY 


LAREDO, Tex. Dec. 4 (4)—One of 
the most extensive.irrigation projects 
in northeastern Mexico, to cost $500,- 
000, and involving the damming of 
the Rio Salado, is under way. 

The dam will be located at Rod- 
riquez, 43 miles south of Neuvo 
Laredo, which is across the Rio 
Grande from Laredo. A system for 
irrigating several hundred thousand 
acres will be-set up. A force of 2000 
men will de employed. 


GENERAL MOTORS MUST. 
PAY FOR. INFRINGEMENT 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 4 HA 
interlocutory decree declaring certain 
improvements in the motors of Buick 
automobiles of the 1922 model and in 
General Motors Corporation oboe 
infringed on patents held by 
P. Deppe, president of Deppe Motor 
Corporation, has been signed b 1 
eral Judge Runyon. He appointed DN 
tormer Judge Charles F. Lynch as 
special master to take testimony in 
an accounting of 


FREE ORGAN RECITAL 


“An Hour of Organ Music,” free 
to e public, = be held at 4: 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


F. n Bureau Report 


Boston and Vieinity: Partly cloud to- 
night and Sunday; colder tonight ; — 
northerly winds. 

Senuthern New England: Cloudy to- 
night and Sunday; slightly colder to- 
night; fresh, ibly strong north and 
northeast win 

Northern New England: Light snow 
probably tonight and Sunday; colder to- 
— — fresh, possibly strong north 
winds. 


Official Temperatures 


2 2 a mpeg time, 75th nitions 
— 
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. [BUSINESS GAINS 
FAITHIN COURTS) 


| Regular Tribunals Win Con- 


fidence by Conduct in 
‘Anti-Trust Cases 


— 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Dec. 3—American 
business has gained a friendlier at- 
titude toward federal anti-trust laws 
since courts have proved themselves 
qualified to safeguard industry, when’ 
handling its problems, Gilbert H. 
Montague, New York lawyer, de- 
clared in an address before the New 
York City Bar Association on “Anti- 
Trust Laws and the Federal Trade 
Commission.” 

Mr. Montague's address was re- 
garded by members ot the association 
as an important contribution to the 
subject in view of the study he has 
made of it. Col. William Donovan, 
assistant Attorney-General, and three 
aides were delegated by John G. Sar- 
gent, Attorney-General, to put every 
facility of the Department of Justice 
at his disposal, and seven officials of 
the Federal Trade Commission came 
to New York to help in his study of 
the commission's records. 

The national attitude toward the 
regulation of business has greatly 
shifted since the period of anti-trust 
legislation a about 1914, Mr. 
Montague said. The atmosphere of 
distrust out of which the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion arose, he said, had been larzely 
dissipated by successive decisions of 
the Supreme Court and other federal 
courts whidh in effect merged the 
anti-trust legislation into the 
Sherman Act. 

common belief shared by al- 
most all in 1914 was that the courts 
in their 1 of anti-trust prob- 
lemg were not 2 expert, 
and that y from the bond- 
age of 1 5 part of this 
labor should de 1 by the 
Federal Commission which. 
would approach ep rot . 


tradition, it 
‘sUpP rfed elther by the courts or by | 
pulses In 


in the First Church mi , 


liberty. . . 
S| Court’s decisions of Sine, 1925, 
still closely — the rules 
enable the Gov : 


tice and the 
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4016 Beacon St. Brookline, Maas. 
— Radiolas 


Records 
honic Victrolas 
Electrolas 
Radiola Combinations 
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are invited te inapest « 
Choice Private Collection 
of olf and ae ae wrought jewelry. 


On Exhibition at 
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| Gift Suggestions 
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FOR HIM 


Billfolds 
Brief Cases 
Traveling Bags 
Suit Cases 


FOR HER: 
Hand Bags 


Fitted Suit Cases 
Overnight Bags Tollet Sets 
Umbrellas * Collar Cases 


Boston Trunk & Bag Co. 


220A Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
Opposite Loew's State 


276 Boylston Street, Boston a 


MALLORY HATS 


WILSON BROS. HOSE 
~ MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


McPHE 


The First Glove 


WB IOC rr 
* 


cPherson’s 


NEW UPTOWN STORE AT 


236 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


OPENS ABOUT DEC. 1orn 
WITH COMPLETE LINE OF 


KEYS & LOCKWOOD NECKWEAR . 
ARROW DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS 


ESTABLISHED 1814 


71-79 Hanover 3 W: e ae Boston 


FOWNES GLOVES 


PAJAMAS, ETC. 
Medium and Light Weight 


RSONS 


Store in Boston 


15 the n against any mer - 

gers in violation of the Clayton Act, 

before such mergers have been ac- 
wally accomplished. 

“Patents, patent-license agree- 
ments and the acquisition ot com- 
peting patents are today being closely 
scrutinized by the Department of 
Justice. . 

“Combinations and trade agree- 
ments in foreign trade, to match the 
international ‘cartels’ and trade ar- 
rangements that are today spreading 
throughout Europe, have recently 
become more freely available to 
American exporters, through a recent 
ruling of the commission. This is 
still virgin territory from the legal 
standpoint, and for some time to 
come legal advice must be based on 
| departmental precedents, analogies 
‘and reasoning outside and far beyond 
any court decisions.” 


pe ] 


YALE GRADUATE» 
SCHOOL REPORTS 


Forty-Seven States and 17 
Other Countries Represented 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Dec. 4 (Spe- 
cial)—Forty-seven states are repre- 
sehted among the 669 students regis- 
tered in the Yale Graduate School 
this year, statistics of the school an- 
mounced by the university today 
Show. The territories are well rep- 
resented, two coming from Hawali 
and four. from the Philippine 
Islands. Seventeen other countries 
have students in the graduate school, 
which includes in its 
graduates of 251 institutions, 

With the exception of Connecticut, 
which would be expected to lead the 
list, Pennsylvania has sent the larg- 
est number to the graduate — 


«the total being 38 students. 


chusetts has sent 35, 19 being Har- 
vard graduates; Ohio, 30; New York, 
26, with 25 ot these being Columbia 
graduates; Illinois, 15; New. Jersey, 
14, with 12 from Princeton; Texas, 
14: Georgia, 13; California, ‘Indiana, 
12, and Maine and the District of Vo- 
flumbia, 11. Canada has the largest 
number of students registered from 
foreign countries, with 17 students. 
berg has 10 England 4, and Ja- 


Talesleads in the institutions rep- 
resented, with 140 students. Acadia 
thas 9 students Amherst 6, Bates 11. 
Bryn Mawr 8, College 1 5, 


Nebnology © M 
Nege 17, Oxford 8, 49 — State 
Radeliffe 


2. Princeton 12. 9, 


ably hereafter be watched still more | ¥* 
vigtlantly by the Department of Jus“ 
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Smart New Hats 


IN 
Velvets, Satins and Metals 


$5.00 to $7.50 
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ATHLETICS. 
BY DR. 


Reorganizing of First Two 


n Years Also Advised 


by Michigan President to Student Federation 


ANN ARBOR, Mich,, Dec. 4 ( 
clal)—A greater cé-operation . 
tween students and sulty, reor- 
ganization of the first two years of 
college work, improvement in hous- 
ing conditions for students, athletics 
for all, and a better system for the 
admigsion of students into the a 
versities, were reforms. advocated by 
Dr. Clarence C. Little, president of 
the. University of Mic n, before 
the National Student Federation of 
America, 

“After almost 300 years of educa- 

onal experience in this country, 
we find ourselves still trying to ob- 
tain satisfactory relations between 
the faculty and students,” asserted 
Dr. Little. “There are many mem- 
bers of the faculty who do not wish 
any contact with first or second-year 
students, and. many who have lost 
all interest in uninformed minds.” 

Dr. Little also, criticized faculty 
men for believing they needed su- 
perior representation in joint com- 
mittees. This is an admission of 
weakness,” he said. “Civilizationshas 
been in the hands of old men and 
very little of it has lasted. The po- 
litical and religious systems are old 
and need youth.” 

Dr. Little admonished the student 
delegates to think and think hard 
about what they could do. “ADove 
all use this time of your lives while 
you may. If you do we may be able. 
to say America has a future.“ 

Would Change Curricula 


Re-organization of the first two 
years of college to include the first 
courses in engineering and ediica- 
tion in the literary’ ge was ad- 
vocated by the Uuiversity of Michi- 
gan president. He advocated hold- 
ing —.— to approximately five 
fun tal courses in their fresh- 
man and sophomere years instead of 
the 30 or 40 now 


- 


This, he said, ‘would: permit them | — 


to get through the first two years 
without grades and t theo ae 
to an examination at tue end o 

bmore ve to 


they should go on, nas 
„It their interest 2 
a 


ca 
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A Challenge 


Bring on the sticklers in your Christmas 
list. We'll wager that in every instance 
where you are sorely puzzled as to 
what to give we can offer you a hand- 
some choice of appropriate gifts. The 
sooner you accept this challenge the 
sooner you'll enjoy pre-Christmas peace 
of mind. 
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by the speaker who 
faculty know too little 3 
the student does 7 ae 


Little advocated | 
holding between 300 — 400 
with faculty proctors who are in- 
terested in the students in — 
dormitory. 
Urges Athletics for All 
Dr. Little has constantly advocated 


gested two football teams to repre- 
sent each university. He said, “Ath- 
letics for all is one of the most 
talked of and least practiced ideas. 
Intercollegiate athletics must become 
human if they are to survive.” 
While the University of Michigan 
president has installed a new admis- 
sion system at the western sc 


ter system of. admission which. does 
not consider merely academic stand- 
ing. It must include an effort to 
learn whether the 1 tu- 
dent has the elements leadership. 
We must try to see boys and giris 
as long as possible before thetr com- 
ing to college. Admission by higher 
standing merely will kill youth.” 
“We have ‘been treating the stu- 
dent’s mind as though it were a bag. 
We teach the student to load in the 
facts with the least possible effort. 
If the student can unload well at ex- 
amination time, he gets a pass Key to 
the intellectual garret of Phi Beta 


teach,” declatgd Dr. Little. We are 
not ready for educational system 
which is human. Reform is harder 
now than in the old days.” 

The student delegates 160 col- 
leges and univeé a new 
constitution und — << -10-%y Na- 
tional Student Federation's travel 
program and: its 
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athletics for all and recently aus- 


Kappa and is told that he should 


nal rela- 


pany of this city is backing the i idea 
‘with negotiations for the purt a 


of the plant of the Internationa 
Paper Company on the river at 


e ome 
additional horsepower to 
Burlington city electric light depart- 
ment, to be used largely for manne 

‘facturing purposes. 


he still asserts that “we need a bet- pow 


additional development this power 
can be made to generate 21,000,000 
kilowatt hours daily. 

The two undeveloped sites are 
Wods Falis and Clark Falls. The ex- 
perts figure that the former, with a 
52-foot head, can be brought to a pro- 
duction of 19,000,000 kilowatt hours 
daily and the latter > thew habe ‘ 
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Bab LITERATURE] 


Measure 3 in Reich- 
stag by Big Majority —Sav- 
ing Nation's 's. Youth 


‘By Wireless: 

BERLIN, Dec, 4—The bill against 
obnoxious literature and illustrations 
fas passed the Reichstag by 250 
against 158 votes. The Reich accord- 
ingly has permission to establish with 
the consent of the federal states 
special committees of investigation 
wherever such are deemed necessary, 
consisting of eight members, repre- 
senting art, literature, youths’ organ- 
izations, organizations for the wel- 
fare of youth and teachers and or- 
ganizations for the education of the 
people, Which may have any book or 
illustration suppressed in the entire 
Reich if six members vote in favor 
of its suppression. A court of appeal 
will be established at Leipzig. 

The result of this law undoubtedly 
will be the disappearing of scores of 
books and periodicals of a low type 


which are flooding Germany at 
present. 

The press attacks the new law 
most vehemently and protests 
against what it calls the re-estab- 
lishment of the censorships. Under 
these circumstances it is interesting 
to read what Frau Gertrud Baumer, 

mémbér of the Democratic Party 
in e Reichstag and a high official 
in. the Ministry of Interior Affairs of 
the Reich, writes to the Vossische 
Zeitung on this subject: “It may be 
t that, on the whole, no great 

: harm is done by acts of 
burglary committed by youthful 
gangs, after reading bad detective 
228 What is true is that usually 

h harm is done to youth by these 
books, The question, therefore, is, 


should bad literature be permitted to 


get in the way of good literature and 
triumph over it? The passing of the 
bill. will lead to an interesting inner 
political situation here, since it has 
brought about a split in the Govern- 
ment coalition, having been passed 
by two of the Government parties, 
together with the pageant on the 


Ri ht.” 
e continues: “What is worse— 


the risk that - book which may not 


we . ‘egarded as 100 per cent bad or 


may be placed by mistake on the 
black list, or to risk that one child’s 
life be ruined by such a hook?” That 
the lives of countless children were 
ruined by literature of this kind was 
pr ved, she contended, by the or- 
ganizations which were working for 
the welfare of youth ahd the courts 
for juvenile criminals. 

“Bad literature alone,” she. added. 
“may not always make criminals of 
children, but it nevertheless nour- 
ishes harmful thoughts, which in 
their turn increase the dangers con- 


fronting youth.” 


CAPITAL PAYS HONOR 
10 SIR ALAN COBHAM 


WASHINGTON Sir Alan Cob- 


ham, knighted by King George for 


blazing new air trails, encountered 
real ‘cross-country troubles: in flying 
his tiny “Moth” airplane from. Phila- 
delphia to Washington. With Lady 
Cobkam as his passengér, the British 
aviator hed forced to land on a farm 
near , Md., to commandeer an 
abtomebtl and go to a near-by vil- 
lage for fuel. 

Within an hour after arrival here, 
however, Sir Alan and Lady Cobham 
had deen received as honor guests 
at the White House. They were 
honored at a luncheon by the trustees 
of the National Geographic Society 
and later Sir Alan destribed for the 
society his flight through Africa, 
alluding from time to time to the 
London-Australian trip which won 
his knighthood. 


i. 


TELEPHONE ‘SPREAD SHOWN 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK—The extent to which 
the telephone has been developed in 


the United States as a time saver. 
is shown in a review Just issued by 
the New York Telephone Company. | 
In the United States, it says, there 
are 14.2 telephones for-every 100 in- 
habitants, as compared with 2.8 in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
3.9 Germany and 1.7 in France. 
Italy has but .4, Hungary 1, Bel- 


gium 1.8, Austria 2. 2, and the Nether- 


lands 2.8. Only Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark show figures higher than 
the eauntries of central Europe, and | 
their figures are likewise far below | 
those of the United States. Denmark 
leads with nine telephones for every 
100 inhabitants while Sweden has 
6.9 and Nor way 6.1. e 


have received a 


the proposed labor law requiring 
that 80 per cent of the employees of 
all 8 in Mexico must be 


Mexica 

As sed by the Chamber of Dep- 
uties some time ago, the 80 per cent 
ruling would have gone into eftect 
immediately. The Senate committee 


ness houses shall be permitted to re- 


per cent annually until the 80 per 
cent requirement is reached. 


DEPUTIES PASS. 
FRENCH BUDGET 


Raymond Poincare Performs 
Unusual Feat by Forcing 
Votes of Confidence 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Wireless 


PARIS, Dec. 4—By extraordinary 
perseverance and vigilance Raymond 
Poincaré, French Premier, has ac- 
complished a remarkable result. He 


Deputies the whole expenditure side 
of the budget in three weeks and 
there is now little doubt that the re- 
sources will be voted and the Senate 
adopt the fiscal bill by Dec. 20, the 
date which M. Poincaré set. The ex- 
ceptional merit of this feat of passing 
the budget in time for the beginning 
of the year to which it applies will 
be appreciated when it is known that 
it has been accomplished only half 
a dozen times in nearly 40 years. It 
is the practice to manage with 
monthly provisional credits. 

Until M. Poincaré came, the 
Chamber was altogether unruly, ex- 
tremely garrulous and apparently 
incapable of reaching decisions. M. 
Poincaré has driven his measures 
ruthlessly through the house, de- 
manding discipline, insisting on 
obedience, and bluntly posing tne 
question of confidegce whenever his 
authority was challenged. Faced 
with the alternative of overthrowing 
M. Poincaré, the deputies invariably 
acquiesced hastily. His command 
was complete, but it was necessary 
that he should constantly remain on 
deck. Since Nov. 13 there have often 
been three sittings in a day, morning, 
afternoon and evening, and at each 
sitting M. Poincaré posed the ques- 
tion of confidence at least three 
times. 

It is M. Poincaré’s grip of the par- 
liamentary situation that has caused 
the franc. to improve so rapidly. Now 
with the last gain of the franc, the 
gloomy prophets, notably Leon Jou- 
haux, secretary of the workers’ or- 
ganization, are bewailing a possible 
‘economic crisis. Joseph Caillaux an- 
nounced a crisis as unavoidable 
when he was in power. A certain 
monetary stringency, a might halt in 
commereial affairs, some unemploy- 
ment may * be seen, but such 


There cannot - be vast unemploy- 
ment. Even if there were, 0090 
foreign workers would be requested 
to leave, and it is impossible to 
imagine unemployment on such a 
scale. Moreover the bulk of France’s 
export trade is perfectly sound and 
solid, uninfluenced by currency fluc- 
tuations. Steady markets remain and 
if: the: mushroom businesses which 
existed on speculative instability are 
swept away France will not suffer 
thereby. 

Everything indicates that 
financial restoration will not in- 
volve anything more than trivial 
temporary inconvenience. M. Poin- 
caré is content with the progress, 
but means to do better, and the State 
will repay the bank the 2,000,000,000 
francs which it borrowed before the 
year ends. 


DUTCH OPPOSE 
8-HOUR CONVENTION 


By Wireless 


THE HAGUE, Dec. 4—Prof. de 
Bruine, the Labor Minister, has in- 
formed the Second Chamber that at 
present he objects to ratification of 
the Washington eight-hour conven- 
tion, because it would place Holland 
in an unfavorable position as re- 
gards competition in other nonsig- 
natory countries, and also because 
experience has taught that coyntries 
that have signed do not always give 
the same interpretation to thé i 
ous clauses. 
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Senate committee which reported on 


recommends that the foreign busi- 
duce their foreign personnel by 20 


has forced through the Chamber of. 


the 
‘own a real circus. * 


7 ——— por 
| lhe S Flours” 


‘The Boy’s Shadow. 


Athens, Greece 
Special Correspondence 


N GREECE the people of the 

- poorer classes are proverbially 

hospitable and obliging. Such is 

the testimony of a woman—a painter 
based on many experiences. 

While out sketching on the island 
of Corfu, she chose a spot at the 
ancient harbor below the Venetian 
fort to paint a pretty fisher-boat. She 
hesitated at first, as the sun was 
shining rather hot at the point where 
the best view of the boat could be 
obtained. She, however, decided 0 
draw her sketch there. Meanwhile 
a little boy, unknown to her, ran 
along to watch her work. 

As he stood near by, evidently bent 
upon looking on, she requested him 
kindly to stand behind her so his 
figure should throw its full shade 
upon her work. Ne did so withott 
hesitation. é' 

After two hours the lady, who had 
become absorbed in her work, was 
roused by the church clock. But 
there stood the brave little fellow! 
She hastened to apologize and thank 
the lad, and as she reached for her 
purse the little benefactor laugh- 
ingly ran off. 


Blind Proof Reader 
(From the Daily Telegraph) 
‘ London 

R. JOHN ANDREW FORD, 

who has been blind since 

youth, has been presented 

with a chiming clock in recognition 

of 50 years’ work as proof reader 

and stereotyper at the National In- 
stitute for.the Blind. 

The King, in a letter read at the 
presentation by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the vice-chairman, expressed admira- 
tion for Mr. Ford’s patience, devotion, 
and untiring zeal, which, he added, 
would be “an inspiration and en- 
couragement to those who generously 
give of their means and time to pro- 
moting all that conduces to the gen- 
eral well-being of the blind.” 

In making the presentation, Cap- 


tain E. B. B. Towse, V. C., the chair- 


man of the institute, said that Mr. 
Ford had written the whole of the 
Bible in Braille by hand, a process 
which had involved some 21, 000, 000 
blows with a hammer. 


n RINGLING 
HAS PASSED ON 


. BARABOO, Wis., Dec. 4 M— The 
passing of Charles Ringling at Sara- 
sota, Fla., recalls to Baraboo the 
early struggles of the seven Ringling 
brothers in the circus business and 
their subsequent rise to wealth and 
fame. Starting a half-century ago, 
the. brothers developed what they 
called the largest circus in the world. 

Sons of a German harnessmaker, 
August Ringling, of the little town 
of McGregor, Ia.,.they early stepped 
upon the path that wag to lead them 
to success by organizing a show. 
They all loved horses and hoped to 
This ambition 
culminated in the “Greatest Show on 
Earth.“ 

Charles once said that when a 
tiger snarled or a lion roared at him 
he looked the animal in the face. If 
he saw the animal meant it he took 
stock and asked himself, “What have 
I ‘done that I shouldn’t do?” His 


theory was “any man is a failure if 
animals do not like him.” 


GAS PRICE CUT CENT A GALLON 


OIL CITY, Pa. (#)—-The tank 
wagon and service station: price of 
gasoline has been reduced 1 cent per 
gallon by the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany throughout its ee haa 


"Bibles for Lodges 

Fraternal and Secret Sobiehes 
Every size and price 

) Send for Catalog cr call at the 

| 2 Bromfield mile Society 
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accepted the proposal of Frank B. 
Kellogg, American Secretary of 
‘Stats, for the settlement of the 

Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile 
and Peru whereby the two prov- 
inces would be given to Bolivia and 


Chile would be compansated for the 
money spent in developing the terri- 
tory 


latest formula is contained in a note 
which the Bolivian Government has 
handed to the American Legation 
here for transmission to Washington. 


BRATIANU SEEKS 
REGENCY CHANGE 
Rumania Is Being Warned 


of a Possible Dynastic Con- 
flict—Queen’s Ambitions 


By Wireless 

BUCHAREST, Dec. 4—The consen- 
sus of opinion among political lead- 
ers here seems to be that the con- 
stitution of the regency for little 
Prince Mihai will presently be 
changed. The regency established by 
the Bratianu Government and rati- 
fied by Parliament, following the ab- 
dication of Carol as Crown Prince 
less than a year ago, is at present 
composed of the patriarch of the 
Orthodox church, the president of 
the Supreme Court, and Prince 
Nicholas. While not “in politics,” the 
patriarch and the president of the 
Supreme Court are largely indebted 
to the Bratianu influence for the 
positions they hold. 

The understanding here is that the 
regency shortly will be changed so 
as to include Ionel Bratianu, ex- 
Prime Minister and leader of the 
National Liberal Party, in place of 
Prince Nicolas, since it is generally 
accepted that Mr. Bratianu when the 
regency becomes a matter of “practi- 
cal politics” will decide to control it 
from within rather than from with- 
out. 

Bratianu control over the regency 
in any event seems to be more or 
less taken for granted, and with the 
Bratianu family still all powerful in 
Rumanian . politics, public opinion 
would hardly recoil] from such a 
change, especially if the ex-Premier’s 
recent warning that Rumania is on 
threshold of turbulent times fore- 
shadows an impending ast ie con- 
flict—as many people here fear it 
does. 

The premature return to Bucharest 
of Queen Marie from her American 
vigit is probably connected more with 
these contemplated changes in re- 
gency than. it is with the immediate 
question of the King’s conditi 
The Queen herself is understood t 
have the ambition to be included in 
the regency, and her claims obvi- 
dusly could not be. easily — 
But the opinion here at the mome 
hawever, is that the Bratianus are 
unfavorable to the Queéh’s inclusion. 

The recent appeals.. launched. by 
General Averescu and Ionel Bratianu 
for political solidarity . in view. of the 
crisis through which it seems Ru- 
mania may pass, have had a pro- 
found effect throughout the kingdom, 
and the belief is that serious dis- 
cussiona are now taking place. be- 
hind the scenes tor the formation of 
a national gpvernment if and when 


the crisis ems inevitable? It is 
ernment, but it hardly seems 


willing to take an active part in it. 
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LA PAZ, Bolivig ()—Bolivia has 


Full acceptance of Mr. Kellogg’s A 


‘mation. 


taken for sranted that the Bratianus| #05 
themselves would head such a gov-| +. 


at this time that the recently formed 5 
national’ pedsants“ group would 4 : 


CORONA| 


Press Sees in Treaty Hatab-| : 


lishment of Protector- 
ate by Italy 


By Wireless 


pat geome eg cece enitch, J 
slav Foreign Minister declared 
the event is important, and 
ernment will express enn shew 
vations when it receives full infor- 


In general the situation of the 
Foreign Office is reserved, but pub- 
lic opinion and the press consider 
the event pessimistically. The press 
writes that the pact really means a 
protectorate of It over Albania. 
The Italo-Albanian treaty is said to 
be contrary to the spirit of the 
Italo-Jugoslav covenant of friend- 
ship and makes illusory the earlier 
Jugoslay-Italian conventions and 
treaties regarding the maintenance 
of Albanian independence. If the 
pact aims at placing Albania’s inde- 
pendence under the political and 
military control of Italy then it is 
held to mean that Italy is mixing 
in the internal affairs of Albania 
and, therefore, the pact would be 
harmful to international peace. 


Dec. 4—The Halo- 
4 


It is considered here that Italy 
has adopted the policy of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian - monarchy, 
which aimed at economic and ter- 
ritorial penetration of the Balkans. 

The opposition, it is reported, is 
to prepare a question to Parliament 
and the Foreign Minister on the 
subject. 

The Daily Politika reproaches the 
Government for not having under- | 
taken anything in the way of opposi- 
tion, although the news that Italy 
intended to establish a protectorate 
over Albania was made public several 
months ago. 


Italy Denies Albania 
Becomes a Protectorate 
By Wireless 


ROME, Dec. 4—While the reports 
from Albania describe the favorable 
impression made there at the con- 
clusion of an Italo-Albanian pact of 
friendship, certain interpretations 
given it in German and French quar- 
ters in which it is stated that Al- 
bania practically becomes an Italian 
protectorate, are deeply resented in 
the Fascist press. 

The Messagero, indeed, considers 
this erroneous interpretation as part 
of a campaign conducted against the 
Fascist régime by the “united anti- 
Fascist front,” adding that Italy 
solemnly guarantees Albanian inde- 
pendence and integrity. By conclud- 
ing this pact, affirms the paper, Italy 
shows by deeds not with words that 
it is contributing effectively toward 
tire stabilization of peace in Europe. 

Finally the Messagero denies that 
the relations between Rome and 
Ears have been lately strained. 
adding that the relations are being 
carried on in an atmosphere of 
sincerity and eordiality. 


STATE THRIFT SAVES. 
‘SPRINGFIELD, III., Dec. 4 

Cash discounts, gained through 
prompt payment of the State’s obli- 
gations, saved $131,377.70 for the 
State Treasury, in the year ending 
June 30, . A. C. 8 di- 
rector of partment o nos 
has advised Gov. Len Small in hia 
ninth annual report. 
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New Lighting Fixtures 


Wall Brackets 
Table Lamps 
Boudoir Lamps 
Reading Lamps 
Bridge Lamps 
Floor Lamps 
Desk Lamps 
Radio Lamps 
Book. Ends 
Andirons 
Fire Screens 
Fire Sets 


ELECTRICAL. 


Gift Suggestions. 
' From | 


The Fixture Studios 


Living Room, Dining Room or Hall 


$ 6.00 to $ 600.00 


150.00 
350.00 
100.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
25.00 
15.00 
25.00 
250.00 
65.00 


3.00 to 
10.00 to 
2.00 to 
7.95 to 
7. 95 to 
12.95 to 
5.00 to 
8. 50 to 
3.75 to 
4.50 to 
7.50 to 


Tur’ os, where always ‘of finding 
usual things . 2 
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Silk and Fanecy- Fabric Blouses. 


— 8. Stuart Street, Boston 


| Scarf. Umbrellas, - 
and Leather Biil 
Folds. Street Floor 


Almost every. kind : 
of Toy for Small 
Tots is Here „* 


Our Toy Shop 


Not just to give, but to give with thoughtfulness, 
choosing appropriate remembrances—therein lies 


the joy of Christmas-giving—and this store is 
ready to help you choose the right things now. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions from our Street Floor 


Gold and Silver Jewelry with semi-precious stones. 
Gorgeously embroidered Silk Shawls for evening. 

Silk and Wool Scarfs in a wide style assortment. 

Silk, Wool, Chiffon, and Lace-Clocked Stockings. 
Capeskin and Mocha Gift Gloves for Men and Women. 
Imported and Domestic Stationery and Desk-Sets, 
Imported and Domestic Handkerchiefs, 25c to $60 each. 
Imported and Domestic Perfumes and Toilet Waters. 
Umbrellas, Handbags, and fancy leather novelties. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions from our Second Floor 


Fitted Suitcases, $18.50 to $275. 
Unfitted Suitcases, $12.50 to $35. 
Steamer Rugs, $9.50 to $70. 


Automobile Robes, $7.50 to $75. 
Hat Boxes, $5 to $25 each. 
Unfitted Cases, $9.50 to $18.50. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions from our Third Floor 


Comfortables, Blankets, and Bedspreads of all kinds. 
Guest: Towels, damask Luncheon Sets, and Table Linen. 
Chinese Hand-Embroidered Mats and Table-Runners. 
Imported Novelties in Baskets, Boxes, and Work-bags. 
Hand-made Table and Refectory Sets from Italy. 

Suede Jackets and Wool Sweaters in a wide variety. 

A wonderful array of Pillows for Study and Boudoir. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions from our Fourth Floor 


Christmas Novelties and Tags. 


Fur Coats and Small Furs. Christmas Cards of all kinds. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions from our Fifth Floor 


Hand -Quilted Negligee Sets for a chaise longue, $110. 
Hand-Embroidered Chinese Negligees, $2 and $26.50. 
Mules in leather, satin, and brocade, $3.50 to $12.50. 
Dressing Sacques in silks, flannel, and zenana cloth. 
Daintiest of Silk Nightgowns, Chemises, and Step-ins. 
Hand- made fine Cotton Dresses for infants and children. 
Children's and Girls’ Suede Jackets and Sweaters. 
Dix-Make Daytime Dresses in the finest of Chambrays. 


Christmas Gift Suggestions from our Sixth Floor 


Leather Handbags specially priced. 


Wardrobe Trunks, 540 to $140. 
Leather Novelties specially priced. 


Rodier Scarf - and- Turban Sets. 


OUR SEVENTH 
FLOOR “LIBERTY” 
SOP 


Gifts direct from the 
famous Liberty Store in 
London, carried solely 
by us in Boston, include 
shawls, scarfs, pillows, 
jewelry, calendars, nov- 
elties, dolls, pillows and 
Tudric Pewter ware. 


OUR SEVENTH 
FLOOR GIFT SHOP 


A shop where gifts from 
many foreign countries 
are now assembled; 
cluding book-ends, desk 
sets, electric- Ia m ps; : 
scrap-baskets, sewing- 
tables, trays, boxes, and 
countless novelties. | 
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Residential Construction Composes 41 Per Cent of Total 
— Include $500,000 Medford School and 


$2, ges. —— Office Structure 


— 


An increase of almost 86 per cent 
in the valuation of. building permits 
issued in 39 cities of Massachusetts 
was shown in October, 1926, with 
a total valuation of $15,926,322, as 
compared with $11,719,100, which 


represented the valuation of permits 
issued during September. 1926. 
There was a decrease of $4,600,676, 
or more than 22 per cent, in pro- 


spective building in October, 1926. 


as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1925, when $20,527,089 was 
the valuation figure. 

The aggregate value reported for 
the first 10 months in 1926 was 


$138,492,025, or more than 24 per Bry 


cent less than that reported for the 
first 10 months in 1925, when the 
valuation of construction permits 
amounted to $182,820,282. In the 
classification of the October, 1926, 
permits new non-residential build- 
ings ranked first with the sum of 
$7,082,813, or more than 44 per cent; 
$6,558,165, or more than 41 per cent, 
for new residential buildings, and 
$2,285,344, or 14.3 per cent, for ad- 
ditions, alterations and repairs. 

Among the large individual proj- 
ects reported for October was the 
new office building in Cambridge, 
which will cost $2,000,000. A permit 
was issued for the construction of a 
school in Medford to cost $500,000. 
Applications were filed in October 
for 887 new residential buildings 
estimated to cost $6,558,165. All but 
one building—to cost $50,000—were 
housekeeping dwellings which were 
planned to provide accommodations 
for 1476 families. 

During the first 10 months of 1926 
applications were filed for permits 
to construct 7924 housekeeping 
dwellings, to house 13,661 families, 
at an estimated cost of $64,041,924. 
For the first 10 months of 1925 
10,333 permits were issued, to pro- 
vide accommodations for 19,215 
families, at an estimated cost of 
$90,735,393. 


A decline of almost $2,000,000 in 
building contracts awarded in New 
England during the week ended Nov. 

30, 1926, was shown as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year 
according to the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration of New York City. 

A comparison of contract awards 
for the week ended Nov. 30 for the 

25 years follows: 


. - $2,431,000 
2 J 2,997,000 
. 2,269,000 


9000 Owned of this 


6 „ 


9 5600» pry — 
1 27252 3.260.000 1 cise. 1,726,000 
The property at 138 Newbury 
Street, near Dartmouth Street, has 
been purchased from Gertrude IL. 
Granfield by Doll & Richards, Inc., 
art dealers. The estate consists of 
1688 square feet of land; assessed for 
$87,600 and a four-story brick build- 
ing $37,400, making a total assessed 
valuation of $75,000. Doll & Richards 
are now located at 71 Newbury 
Street, to which place they moved 
from Park Street in 1908. The sale 
was negotiated by Peleg W. Chand- 


ler, representing the seller, ‘wa 


Frederic Viaux, representing Doll & 
Richards, Inc. 


The New England Clay Products 
tage nag 4 has taken a lease of space | Pe 
in the Statler Building. This lease 
was negotiated through the W. H. 
Ballard Company. 


John T. Burns & Sons report these 
transfers: 

Frederick Wallace of Needham has 
sold the double frame house at 31-33 
Williams Street, Newton, together 
with 5000 feet of land. The property, 
which is valued at $10,500, was pur- 
chased by Edward and Christine 
son. 

Adolph I. Dinner has sold to Louis 
Martineilo a lot of land on Center 
Street, Newton, at the corner of 
Converse Avenue, containing 12, 000 
feet and valued at 35500. 

Sadie Kostick of Roxbury has 
sold to Mary Martinello three lots of 
land on Chestnut Street and Larch- 
mont Avenue, Waban, each contain- 
ing about 9000 feet and valued at 
$6000. 


Through W. J. McDonald a lease of 
the second floor in the Harvard 
Building, 136 Harrison Avenue, to 
the J. Rubin Company has just been 
completed. As a result of this trans- 
action, some 57,000 square feet of 
floor space in this building is now 
occupied by leading concerns in or 
affiliated with the clothing trade. 
This emphasizes the trend of busi- 
ness to the section south of Knee- 
land Street. 


Charles E. Howe Company reports 
the following sales of 78, 82, 86, 90 
Floral Street, Newton. This prop- 
erty consists of four single houses 
and 24,555 feet of land. George C. 
Brackett gave title to James H. 
Woods. The land is assessed for 
$2800 and the buildings for $15,200. 
Alvord Brothers represented the, 
purchaser. 

For Ernest A. Hemeon his new 
two-family house in Allen Park, Lot 
55 on Milton Street, Arlington. Mary 
A. Kane buys for a home. There are 
5568 feet of land, valued at $2000 and 
the buildings at $12,000. 

No. 9-94 Glenwood Road, Somer- 
ville, has been sold for Thomas Hol- 
land to E. W. Edwards. This two- 
family house and 2421 feet of land is 
assessed for $4900, there being $700 
on the land. | 

No. 100 Josephine Avenue, Somer- 
ville, has been sold to Anna B. Foote 
for a home. Ida M. Grant was the 
two-family frame 
dwelling and 3360 feet of land. The 
buildings are assessed for $4900 and 
the land for $1100. 

Allen Gardens land, consisting of 
Lots 11 to 20 inclusive, has been 
sold to Charles E. MacKay, builder, 
who has begun to erect two-family 
houses. Herbert F. Allen gave title. 
This land consisted of 48,840 feet, 
valued at $15,000. 

No. 92 Lancaster Terrace, Brook- 
line,-owned by Helen M. and Colon 
H. Williston, has been sold to Doris 
MeNeilly. The property consists of a 
single house with 7905 feet of land, 
and will be occupied by the new 
owner. The land is assessed for 
$3200 and the building $7500. Nau- 
man & Logan represented owners. 


SOFT COAL PRICE 
DROP EXPECTED 
Cessation of British Strike 


Showing Its Effect, Says 
State Commission 


Lower prices for bituminous coal 
may reasonably be expected within 
the next few weeks, it is said in a 
statement on the Coal situation made 
by Charles H. Adams, chairman of 
the Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life. 

The commission, however, advises 
coal users to keep reserve stocks 
sufficient to cover temporary inter- 
| ferences with transportation during 
the winter, and believes that indus- 
tries should make provision, when 
prices return to normal, for any 
eventuality which may follow the 
expiration of the union mine wage 
agreement on April 1. 

Reduction of mine prices for soft 
coal as the result of the return of 
the British miners to work is already 
noticeable, the commission finds. 
With the elimination of the foreign 


demand for West Virginia coal, the 


commission believes that fuel will 
become available at lower prices in 
New England. 

Pennsylvanla and Maryland coal 
has largely taken over the New Eng- 
land market, while West Virginia 
production was being held at high 
prices at Hampton Roads ‘in ex- 
pectation of a large export demand, 
it is said. “ 

Taking note of the fact that the 
price of spot coal to users in New 
England has been raised more than 
$3 a ton in the last few months, the 
commission remarks, “It appears to 
be a frequent practice in the coal 
trade to stimulate sales by frighten- 
ing the consumers into panicky buy- 
ing and thus increase prices. 

“An increased foreign demand for 
a comparatively small amount of 
coal had the effect in the last few 
months of more than doubling the 
prices at the mines and causing 
speculation all along the line.” 


ee tog LEAGUE SALE 


The League of Women for Com- 
munity Service has scheduled a sale 
— a. m. to 10 p. m. next Tues- 
day. Wednesday and Thursday at its 
headquarters, 558 Massachusetts 
Avenue. A turkey dinner is to be 
served on Thursday from 6 to 9 p. m.. 
and on Friday evening there will be 
a special entertainment program. 
Mrs. Mary L. Rollins of —— 
is president of the league and 
Lilian Carroll is chairman of . 
ways and means committee in charge 
of the fair, | 


TRADE SPECIALISTS 
VISIT PROVIDENCE « 


Commerce Department Agents 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 4 (Spe- 
cial)—-Conferences /between repre- 
sentatives of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Rhode 
Island manufacturers and exporters 
with a view to better marketing and 
shipping of products from this State 
began here yesterday. 

Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
textile division of the department; 
Walter H. Rastall, chief of the indus- 
trial machinery division and A. Heath 
Onthank, chief of the domestic com- 
merce division, are here. Similar 
conferences are to take place in 12 
other New England cities. 

Mr. Onthank, at a Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon, described the survey 
of domestic trade and industry in 
New England, stating that the field 
work is practically complete. The 
report of this survey, which will deal 
with the trend of manufacturing and 
sales practices and the amount of 
goods being absorbed in New Eng- 
land as compared with the rest of the 
country, will be available in June. 

Mr. Pickard asserts that the tex- 
tile industry in New England appears 
to be improved in comparison with 
recent years, although there is room 
for additional improvement. Mr. 


| Pickard is supplying to manufac- 


turers valuable information as to 
foreign outlet for specffic lines of 
goods. 

The export situation as it applies to 
machinery manufacturers is being 
profitably outlined by Mr. Rastall. 


FOREST CLUB TO MEET 
AT CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Miss Delia I. Griffin, director of the 
Children’s Museum, Jamaica Plain, 
is to be hostess and speaker tomor- 
row afternoon at a meeting of the 
Field and Forest Club, to be held in 
the Museum itself on the shores of 
Jamaica Pond. Miss Griffin’s sub- 
ject will be, “Homes of Anjmals.” 
Following the talk, and the inspec- 
tion of Museum treasures which il- 
lustrate the subject of the afternoon, 
refreshments will be served. 

Next Thursday evening Miss 
Griffin will be guest of honor at a 
dinner to be tendered by Miss Jessie 
M. Sherwood to the Japanese stu- 
dents at Harvard and will speak on 
“Mosques and Mosaics,” being the 
impressions gained in a trip made 
across North Africa from Tunisia to 
Morocco by motorcar. 


STRICT ENFORCEMENT | 
OF FIRE LAWS ORDERED 


Through general orders issued last 


night by Eugene C. Hultman, fire 


commissioner, 


saben ia of fire ite 


* 


— 


Advise Manufacturers * 


ae 


privates in the depart- 
as the law passed by 


1 
5 prevention on Jaws 10 3 upon an 


RISE 35 PER CENT oy STATE! 


the ment ga Legislature making it an of- 


tense for motormen of street cars 
and drivers of all vehicles to delay 
the movements of fire apparatus 
throufh the streets of the city. 

The latter order states: 
in command of apparatus responding 
to alarms of fire, when interfered 


with or delayed by any persons oper- 


ating street cars or vehicles contrary 
to the provisions of-this act, will take 
the number of such car or vehicle, 
the location, etc., and forward it to 
the fire. commissioner with all par- 
ticulars relating to the incident.” A 
penalty of not more than $25 may be 
imposed for obstructing the passage 
of fire apparatus. 

Under authority of George C. Neal, 
State Fire Marshal, the department 
is given the right to enter and ex- 
amine bhildings where there is rea- 
son to suspect the existence of con- 
ditions constituting a fire hazard, as 
well as the right to remove inflam- 
mable materials if their presence is 
deemed unwise. 


ISIC 


Concerts to Come 


Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5, in Sym- 
phony. Hall, a recital by Josef Hof- 
mann. 

On the same afternoon, at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, the first concert of the 
season by the Boston Flute Players 
Club. The program includes Fauré’s 
First Pianoforte Quartet, Heilmun’s 
Suite for flute and piano (dedicated 
to Mr. Laurent), songs of Grovlez, 
Debussy and DeFalla, sung “by Jose- 
phine Bradlee, and Mozart's Clarinet 
Quintet in A major. 

On the same afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall, the second concert by the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, Stuart 
Mason, conductor, with Pauline Dan- 
forth as soloist in Rachmaninoff's first 
pianoforte concerto. The program also 
includes Mendelssohn's Overture to 
‘The Fair Melusina,” Beethoven's Sec- 
ond Symphony and Thomas'“ Mignon“ 
Overture. 

Sunday evening, Dec. 5, in the 
Copley Theater, a concert of Negro 
Spirituals, by J. Rosaniond Johnson 
and Taylor Gordon. 


On the same evening, in Symphony: 
Hall, a violin recital by Ruth Posselt. 


Monday evening, Dec. 6, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a concert by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, conductor. The program in- 
cludes Beethoven's Overture “Leonora” 
No. 3, Schumann's Fourth Symphony. 
Bossis Intermezzi Goldoniani” for 
strings, Chausson's tone poem, “Vivi- 
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WELD ROCK GARDEN AT DEDHAM 
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By the Tinkling Waterfall | : ree 4 


Silver Medal Was Awarded Mrs. Philip B. Weld for Her Artistic Grouping of By-Path and Shade. 


INCREASE IN STATE 
PATROL ADVOCATED 


Motor Vehicle Conference at 
Worcester Closes 


WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 4 (Spe- 
cial)—Increase of the State Patrol 
by 150 men was advocated at the 
closing session yesterday of the 
Massachusetts Labor Vehicle confer- 
en e. A special committee will draft 
a Lill for presentation to the incom- 
ing State Legislature. The confer- 
ence also went on record as indofs- 
ing the snow removal plan as pre- 
sented by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Day Baker, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, gave a talk on 
compulsory automobile insurance in 
the closipg hours of the conference. 


He asked motor Wee interests to! 


Awards Given Five Gardens 
by Horticultural Society 


Five garden awards have been an- 
nounced by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, these awards 
having been made by the trustees on 
recommendation of the garden com- 
mittee, which consists of Loring Un- 
derwood, Walter Hunnewell and 
Mrs. Francis C. Crowninshield. 

The recipients are as follows: Mrs. 
Philip B. Weld, silver medal for rock 
garden at Dedham known as Rock- 
weld; Mrs. Dudley Pickman, silver 


— 


4 amg? Poot byt the Wayside 


— 


ed . . THE PARKER eam at OSTERVILLE 
5 Awarded a ‘Certificate. for n e Arrangement of Rock ey and Water Plants, by Mrs. G. O. Parker. 


— 
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ane,” and sid Rinisky-Korsakott's Spanish 
Caprice, 

— evening. Dec. 7, in Jordan 
Hall, a piano recital by Nikolai Orloff. 

“Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons, Der. 8 and 9, in Symphony 
Hall, the first pair of concerts for 
children this season, by the Boston 
Symphony Orcheatra. 

8 evening, Dec. 8, in Jor- 
dan Hall, 4 violin ’ recital by Allen 
Farnham. 

Thursday evening, Dec. 9, in Sym- 
phony Hall,.the first concert of the’ 
season by the Harvard Glee Club, 
Archibald Davison, conductor, with 
Harold Bauer as soloist. 


On the same evening, 
Hall, a piano recital by Alfred Blumen, 

Friday afternoon, Dec. 10, and Hat 
urday evening, Dec. 11, in Sy ony 
Hall, the eighth pair of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conducter. The program 
includes a Concerto of C. P. E. Bach, 
orchestrated by Steinberg. Sibelius’ 
Seventh Symphony and Stravinsky's 
“Fire-Bird” Suite. 

Saturday afternoon, Dec. 11, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a song recital by Harriet 
Eels. 

Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a recital by John Me- 
Cormack, 

On the same afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall, the third concert of the season 
by the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Stuart Mason, conductor. 

Monday evening, Dec. 13, in Sym- 
phony Hall, the second of the Monday 
series of concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, with Nadia Réisenberg as 
soloist in Liszt's Second Piano Con- 
certo. The other numbers will be Ber- 
lioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture and 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 

Tuesday evening, Dec. 14, in Jordan 
Hall, a concert by Nelly S. Brown, s0- 
prano, and Ethel Hutchinson, pianist. 

On the same evening, in Steinert 
‘Hall, a piano recital by Kenneth 
Humes, 

Thursday evening, Dec. 16. 
dan Hall, a piano recital by 
Schenkman. 

Friday afternoon, Dec. 17, and Sat- 
urday eyening, Dec. 18, in Symphony 
Hall, the ninth pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony* Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevituky, conductor. 

Sunday afternoon, Dec. 19, and Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 20, performances. of 
Handels “The Messiah” by the Handel 
and Haydn Soctety, Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor. 

Sunday Anme Dee. 19, in the 
Boston Public Library, a free concert 
by the Flonzaley Quartet, under the 
auspices of. the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation of the any of 
Congress. 


in Jor- 
Irvin 


NEW YORK BANK RATE 
— * YORK, Dec. Federal Reserve 
of New York made no change i in | 
rediscount rute of 4 per cent. 


in Jordan’ 


look into the matter ‘of ENR A, 
both compulsory and employers” lia- 
bility, and exercise their rights in 
asking the Legislature for some 
financial relief, embodied in amend- 
ments .to the present laws, or by 
new: laws. 

_ Russell Harmon, secretary of the 
Bancroft. Automobile Club of Wor- 
cester, who was elected temporary 
chairman, announced today that he 
will calf another conference of the 
same body of automobile men to meet 
at the Bancroft Hotel some day be- 
tween Dec. 25 and Jan. 1, at which 
time a permanent organization will 
be perfected. 


WHEATON FRESHMEN 
OFFICERS ANNOUNCED 


NORTON, Mass., Dec. 4 (Special) 
—Freshman class officers were an- 
nounced last night at Wheaton Col- 
lege as follows: President, M. Olive 
Hughes, Pearl River, N. Y.; vice- 
president, Louise Barr, South Am- 


boy, N. J.; secretary, Catherine A. 
Noyes, Newtonville, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Mary Bleuler, South Bend, 
Ind.; song leader, Ruth Evans, Nan- 
ticoke, Pa. 

Anita Laurie 29 of Medford has 
heen elected secretary of the student 
council of the College Government 
Association. 

The following representatives will 
be sent to the National Student Con- 
ference of the Y. W. C. A. to be held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., from Dec. 28 to 
Jan. 1: Marie Jensen, 27, Worcester; 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, ’27, Pepperell: 
Charlotte Tasker, 27, Portsmouth, 
1 H., and Altie Webber, 28, Auburn, 

e. ° g * * 


CAMBRIDGE MUSEUM TALKS 

Cambridge Museum for Children 
will open its winter lecture series to- 
morrow with a talk on “Birds and 
Animals of Panama,” by Alfred 0. 


Cross of Bowdoin College. On Sun- 
day, Dec. 12, the subject will be 
“Japan” with Sakae Miyarke as the 
speaker. On Dec. 19 Dr. Kirk Bryan 
will talk on “Life in the Papago 
Country. 

The museum is at 5 Jarvis Street 
near Harvard University museum. 
The lectures are at 3 and 3:30 p. m. 
The museum is open on school days 
from 8:30 a. m. to 4:30 p m. and Sun- 
day afternoons during December, 
January and February. It is not open 


on Saturdays and holidays. Miss 
Ruth D. Crawford is director. 


medal for semiformal garden at 
Beverly; James J. Phelan, garden 
certificate for Italian gardens at 
Manchester; Mrs. G. O. Parker, gar- 
den certificate for series of unique 
gardens at Osterville; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Perry, garden certificate for 
seaside garden at Nahant. 

These awards are in addition to 
the gold medal voted to Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Endicott of Danvers earlier 
in the season. 


Garden Begun in 1886 
The garden known as Rockweld, 
at Dedham, was begun in 1886 by 
Gen. S. M. Weld. It was among the 
first rock gardens to be made in 


this country, and was planted with 
many aPpine flowers obtained 
through the co-operation of M. H. 
Correvon, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
who recently made a lecture tour of 
this country. Realizing that there 
must be ponds and wanter, of which 
the estate was devoid, General Weld 
da ed a pond half a mile away and 
brought the water down through a 
natural cleft in two huge rocks. With 
that water he made a po from 
what was up to that time a swamp. 
This pond was made to feed three 
others; and ponds and waterfalls 
now look as though they were na- 
ture’s handwork. 

The garden of Mrs. Dudley Pick- 
‘man at Beverly is small when com- 
pared with Rockweld, but it repre- 
sents unusual skill and good taste 
in setting, design and arrangement. 
The landscape architect was Herbert 
Browne, and the planting was done 
in 1901. The garden is on three 
levels, with a semicircular terrace 
to the north and a lower terrace to 
the east. A pool at the base of the 
upper terrace is one of the features 
of the garden, containing water 
lilies and surrounded by plants which 
have been allowed to drape them- 
selves over the brick walls. 

Third Type at Marblehead 

The garden of James J. Phelan at 
Manchester represents still a third 
type. This garden, which was de- 
signed by Arthur A. Shurtleff, was 
constructed under difficulties. In- 
deed, the making of a garden on this 
site seemed at first almost impos- 
sible, there being a high precipice 
extending from the house level to 
lower ground far below. The diffi- 
culty was overcome by designing a 
series of terraces in the Italian man- 
ner, the purpose being to secure level 
spaces for gardens, fountain, pools 
and waterfalls of the kind seen at 
the Villa Lante. Much use was made 
of waterways, balustrades, iron 
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Increased Efficiency 


Committee Selects Artistic and Distinct Types 
in Announcing Their Decision 
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work and stucco. The entrance to 
the garden is through a bell tower 
which, like the pergola blow, sug- 
gests Amalfi and Ravello. 

As it happens, Mr. Shurtleff was 
also called upon to design the gar- 
den of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Perry at 
Nahant. Here, too, difficulties of a 
serieus nature had to be met, for the 
wind-swept grounds with but few 
level surfaces offered little oppor- 
tunity for flower planting. More 
space was obtained by blasting away 
e great bowlder near the house. Then 
stone walls were put up to enclose a 
square drea at the top of the crags, 
almost overhanging the sea. These 
walls, which now enclose the garden, 
have five openings leading to a rose 
garden, a terrace, and a path border- 
ing the crags, as well as to a summer 
house and to the dwelling itself. 


Another Distinct Type 
The garden of Mrs. G. D. Parker, 
at Osterville, marks a type quite 
distinct from any of the others, It 
is larger than any except Rockweld, 
and is in reality a series of gardens, 
each complete in itself. Directly in 


front of. the house toward the sea 
there are two formal gardens ar- 
ranged on terraces.. The first has 
flag paths, flower beds edged with 
box, and a delightful blue-tiled 
Spanish. pool encircled with slate 
stone benches. The lower terrace hag 
long borders curved at the ends, with 
a pool in the center. 

The vegetable garden is a large 
one, and in addition-there is a brick- 
walled truit garden which is of spe- 
Cial interest because the walls are 
covered with peach and cherry trees 
trained against them in the Euro- 
pean fashion. These trained espalier 
trees are in excellent condition, and 
produce abundantly of fruit, while 
adding to the picturesque character 
of the garden. 

In her work in the development of 
her estate, Mrs. Parker has made a 
distinct effort to produce naturalistic 
effects, relying largely upon hem- 
locks, white pines, cedars and dog- 
woods. It seems remarkable that 4 
spot which was only bare pasture- 
land, except for a few scrub pines, 
could be transformed so completely 
in a few short years. 


EXTENSION WORKERS 
TO HOLD CONFERENCE 


Specialists to Address Work- 


ers in New Hampshire 


: DURHAM, N. H., Dec. 4 (Special) 
—Plans for the annual extension 
conference to be held at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire on Dec. 7 to 
10 have been completed, according 
to J. C. Kendall, director of co-op- 
erative extension work. 

The 40 members of the extension 
staff will meet at this time with 
the resident workers and specialists 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture to consider methods 


of extension teaching and adoption 


of a state program. 

Dr. Paul J. Kruse of Cornell Uni- 
versity will address the conference 
on “How to Present Extension Work 
Effectively.” Methods of producing 
good photographs and the demon- 
stration of a new type film slide 
projector will be given by C. H. 
Hanson, specialist in visual instruc- 


‘tion of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 

H. R. Tolley, in charge of the di- 
vision of farm management of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, will discuss “Relations of 
to Returns 
From Farming,” and R. G. Foster, 
‘also of Washington, will speak on 
“The Importance of Boys’ and 


Girls’ Club Work in an Extension | 


Program.” 


from the newspaper standpoint will 
be stressed by F. E. Beane, editor 
of the farm page of the Manchester 
Union. 


HARVARD-DARTMOUTH 
DEBATE DUE TONIGHT 


The second of a series of debates 
under the auspices of the Easterf 
Debating League will be held in 
John Knowles Concert Hall, Music 


Building, at Harvard University at 


8:15 p. m. today, when the Harvard 
debating team will meet a Dart- 
mouth College débating team. The 
subject of the debate will be “Re- 
solved: That Co-education, in a 


form similar to that of Mid-Western 
coileges, be adopted in the colleges 


~~ 


N, J, L. Fitspatrick 27 
E. H Hubbard 20. The Dart 


123 Entries and Group of 
Visiting Prize Winners 


Under the auspices of the Pekin- 
ese Association of New England, an 
admirable representation of the 
breed, including 
and a fair 


rent through thig evening in Horti- 
cultural Hail. 
The legend of the Pekinese as a 


centuries. Imported finally, first into 
Durope and then into the United 
States, the breed becamé one of the 
most famous among miniature 
breeds, noted for its decorative ap- 
pearance and the beautiful colorings 
of its silky coat. 

One hundred and twenty-three of 
the toys are benched, and the judg- 
ments are being made by J. T. Wag- 
gitt of Toronto. The string of 
champions owned by Mrs. John B. 
Hadaway of Swampscott is expected 
to roll up extremely high scores and 
to carry off ribbons in major 
classes, ‘ 

Several recent importations are 
before a judge. The model for 
them to match is Champion Wong 
of Hartlebruy, who won, for his 
owner, Mrs. Jahn Pratt Alcott of 
Brookline, the highest honors in the 
breed at the Sesquicentennial show 
in Philadelphia recently. 

The final contest in this show was 
between Wong of Hartiebury and 
Boltonia Kim of T’san Wen, owned 
by Mrs. Hadaway. Both of these dogs 
are importations from England. 
Wong’s victory obtained for him the 
$600 J. Pierpont Morgan cup. Mrs. 
Hadaway is showing her champion 
Boltonia Kim, Ch. Marvel of : 
tung and Ch. San Toy. 

The committee in charge com- 
prises Mrs. John B. Hadaway; Ms. 
Howard T. Williams, secretary; Mrs. 
John Pratt Alcott, treasurer, and 
tries F. Williams in charge of en- 
tries 


MUSIC FESTIVAL a 
BACKERS TO MEET 


Support of. Boston Sought for 
Sehools .Contest. 


Many enroliments already have 
been received by the New England 
Music Festival Agsociation for the 
conclave of school bands and or- 
chestras to be held next spring. There 
is some talk of holding the festival 
and contest at Worcester instead of 
Boston, and the subject will be dis- 
cussed at a public meeting of (the 
association to be hel tomorrow af- 
ternoon in the Estey organ rooms in 
the Park Square Building and not 
elsewhere as previously announced. 

Enrollments already received for 
next year’s event are from school 


New Hampshire, Maine and Connecti- 
cut as well as Massachusetts: It is 
estimated that it will call together 
1000 music instructors, and leaders 
from the schools of the eastern 
states, besides the children. 

Whether the 1927 festival will be 
taken to some other city will depend 
in some degree on the support prom- 
ised by the Boston people. The 1926 
festival brought 2000 boy and girl 
musicians from the New England 
public schools to Boston. 

The 1927 national band contest 
will be held at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
and already several Boston and New 
England school bands are preparing 
to enter the New England contest 
with the hope of winning a first or 
second prize in their respective clas- 


sifications so that they may go to 
Council Bluffs. 

At the meeting tomorrow motion 
pictures will show scenes from the 
1926 band contest and parade, and 
the festival concert at the Arena, and 
also the national school band contest 
at Fostoria, in which New Bngland 
was represented by Lowell High 
School Band, first prize winners in 
Class A at the Boston contest. Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher is president of 
the association, Fred G. Tessin is 
treasurer and Clifford V. Buttolman 
is executive secretary. 


HUMBLE OIL PAYS EXTRA 


Humble Oil & Refining declared an 
extra of 20 cents and the regular of 30 
Dee eran Jan. 1 to stock of record 


being shown aiso for the first time 


orchestras and bands from Vermont, | 


cial) — 
or inefficient. 


by wasteful : 33 
of lumber in New H of the marketing a 
socia 11 pshire Lumbermen’s —. — 8 a 


port of the survey of 


The survey was made by 
Forest, Petersham, Mass., directed by 


Prof. Richard T. Fisher: Much of the » 


field work, summarizing figures and 
information, 
assistant director of Harvard Forest. 

Production of lumber in New 
Hampshire has declined from 754,- 
000,000 board feet in 1907 to an aver- 
age of 302,000,000 for the period be- 
tween 1915 and 1921. The present 
survey indicates an annua] produc- 
tion between 250,000,000 and 300,- 
000,000. 

Softwood exceeds hardwood by 


similar requirements, the main prob- 
lem for producers is the successful 
marketing of low to medium grade 
ine. 
: The main factors responsible for 
the marketing difficulties are given 
first as shrinkage in utilization for 
low grade softwood; second, falling 
off in the grade and quality of the 
lumber produced; third, increasing 
competition from the State. 

The report says: “Since the war 
the use of pine boxes as containers 
has declined by an amount estimated 
as from 30 to 50 per cen 

“The primary reason is the recent 
development of the fiber, plywood 
and wire-bound boxes. Yet even with 
the inroads of these substitutes, the 
pine box would have a good share of 
the business were it not that the in- 
dustry itself—partly in consequence 
of the war markets—is overcapital- 
ized, with too many plants in opera- 
tion, and hampered by wasteful or 
inefficient selling methods. To a less 
tat ground fo the pul ee 

pulp su 

“Thus | the shrinkage in the demend 
for box lumber is aggravated by 
destructive competition among the 
manufacturers and incidental over- 
production by the sawmill operators, 
a condition affecting one-half of the 
State’s production.” 

The survey considers improvement 
in the market and cites the probable 
lessening of outside competition and 
more stable conditions in the box 
industry as the basis for a change for 
the better. 


STATE VOTERS’ LEAGUE 
ANNOUNCES SPEAKERS 


Miss Nina M. Gevalt, recently ap- 
pointed to the board of election 
commissioners in Boston, and Mrs. 
Susan W. FitzGerald, a member of 
the Special Commision on the Neces- 
saries of Life, will speak at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
League of Wamen Voters in Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, next 
Thursday at 3 p. m 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, chair- 
man of the international relations 
committee, announces that the De- 
cember .meeting of her round-table 
group will beheld Dec. 12, at 8 p. m., 
at the home of Mrs. Edward H. James, 
46 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. The 
subject for the evening will be “Can 
the United States Take the Initiative 
in World Peace?’ The speaker will 
be A. Barr Comstock. 

The monthly meeting of the child 
labor group, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Arthur W. Moors, will be held 
on Dec. 14, at 3 o’clock, also at the 
home of Mrs. James. Miss Ethel M. 
Johnson, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries, will speak on 
“Child Labor Laws and Problems in 
Massachusetts.” Ward league meet- 
ings will be omitted during De- 
cember. 


HARVARD DEBATERS 
DEFEAT AMHERST 


AMHERST, Mass., Dec. 4 ( 
Harvard won from Amherst here last 
night in the first debate of the East- 
ern Intercollegiate Debating League 
season, two of the three judges and 
the audience voting for the Crimson. 

Harvard upheld the affirmative and 
Amherst the negative of the proposi- 
tion: Resolved, that co-education 
similar to that used in state.colleges 
is advisable for the colleges of this 
league. 


PANTOMIME RECITAL GIVEN 


A program of drama, song, ballet 
and pantomime will be repeated by 
students of the dramatic department 
of the New, England Conservatory 
of Music in Jordan Hall this eve- 
ning. Basil Prangoulis will furnish 
the violin music, accompanied by 
Miss Gertrude Brailey, pianist. A 
large audience attended the opening 
performance last evening. Clayton 
D. Gilbert is the director. 
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The news value of extension work : 
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world over. 
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| Suggestions and 


THE 


SHOP 


Is Open at “White's 


On the Second Floor 


A convenient section where you will find a mul-. 
titude of unusual gifts. From many countries che a 


Prices that will 
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Quickly and Ha 
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The first meeting i: Bost 
in on ae Of Dus. 46, 1561, 
mi 


§ acopted. The object of 

laid down was “the 

improvement of the Spiritual and 
mental of young men.” On 


and five days 
of management was 
— 10 first president, Fran- 


cis O. Watts, was a lawyer and an 


active member of St. Paul's Episco- 
pal Chu 
Auarters were in Gray's 
new W building” at 228 Wash- 
ington Street, at the corner of Sum- 
mer and were opened March 
11. 1852, More than 600 men being 
In less than five months the 
members numbered 1200. 
The rooms were soon out- 
grown; and in the spring of 1853 the 
Moved to Tremont Tem- 
ple, 4t made its home for nearly 
20 years: Tle Anances of the Bos- 
| | , which have always 
„ been ably administered, began well. 
The covering the first year 


showed an expenditure of $685§, with 


an unexpended «balance of $1900. 
Thirteen men gave $30 each, and 


112 gave $25 each. The first 8 
of the association’ . ol tn * 
, who topk e the 


2 = 

rooms and library. 1 
Permanent Howie: N 

nent ok ‘or thie 


the 96 d 


. were ade 

rand were well at- 

the e a 
e on Sunda 

. Today, ray the big 

Avenue, one 

ot the 


—— work. The Mork tor Taijroad | 


1 now so * dates dark to 
1875 


Y. M. C. A, was at the cornor of 
Berkeley and Bo¥iston streets, the 
building being erected 1882, 
the total cost being $300 Mem- 
bership constantly increased, ‘and the 


The fourth home ‘for the Boston, 


scope of the work of the association | 


became broader and broader. 
Generous In Time and ‘Money 

During all. of these years. many 
men who were leaders in the bust: 
ness life of Boston were active in 
association work, and gave gener- 
ously of their time and money in 
helping it. Arthur 8. Johnson became 
president in. 1897 | and has been re- 
elected since then. Year 
in and ‘out he has given his con- 
stant attention to the affaits of the 
association and: he is the present | 
head of eed ninistration that is 

a broad, aggressive 
hly policy. 

ge’?  Mehaffey became gen- 
21 m 1895 and remained 
in that office many years, being suc- 
Dy the present secretary, 
Adams. Frank Palmer 
Speare, now president of Northeast- 
ern University, the educational de- 
partment of the I. M. O. A,, first be- 
came educational tor in 1896, 

when that office was established. 

On Jan, 13, 1910, the central asso- 
ciation ‘building t Berkeley and 
Boylston» Streets we destroyed by 
fire, but the association quickly 

‘ rallied to the ewity confronting it 
and established temporary. quarters 
at 2, 8 and 10 Ashburton Place. Then 
came the present central building on 
Huntin Avenue, the first sod be- 
ing turned on Nov. 20, 1911. The cor- 
ner stone for the 
laid in 1912 by William H. Taft, then 
President of the United States. The 

opening of the new building later was 
one of the notable events in Boston's 

history. 1 

In 75 yehrs the Boston association, 

With its present Meany branches, has 

grown from an Organization whose 
expenditures during its first year 


were less than, $7000 to one whose 


yearly budget i¢ well over $1,000,000 
and whose membership has grown 
from a few hundred to ey 
17,000. 


BUS 2 


CONCORD, N. H., Dec. 4 (7)— 
Temporary permission te. operate 
motor vehicles between Manchester 


and Nashua ig granted to the Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company, a 


subsidiary of the Boston & Maine 


Railroad, in an order handed down 
by the Public Service Commission. 
The town of Merrimack will be most 
benefited by the new bug route. 


e new building was 
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” irtnpince of the * 
Chriesian Associat 


2. Present auν denke Aver} 
nue. 


3. Buliding on hs Corner of Berkeley 


and Boylston Streets, Home of thé. 
Asegciation From 4883 to 1910. This 
Was the Fourth Home, 75 


4. Capt. T. V. Sullivan, Ws le Regarded 


as the Father of the e. *. M. C. A. 
1 Daniel $..Ford, Whe: Wie o of the 


Barly Friends of the Assdtiation. 


6. George Mi: Van Dertip, or Whose Sugs: | 
— nin San onto was 


$ RUSSO GHEMAN TREATY Y CALLED 
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First by” the e of n 
then by free will, ot vision. 
Germany. stahüds for the of, 
over might, for 2 Ion 
than armaments, : 
tion — * ‘ 
te 2 he 
vice-president: e . e 
of Nations ‘Union, toi 2 21 Tr 
the Boston ü 1 he 7 
Policy Association at their 1 
diseussion meeting at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel today. © 

The relation . which . the United 
States bears. to ‘Germany’ s position 
‘and, indeed, to the status of world 
politics, Dr. Jackh summed up in 
the following declaration: 

“America decided the outcome of 
8 World hed 22 decided 

e st revision o e Versailles 
— through thé Dawes — a 
America ig the true architect of ‘the 
New World“ 

Effect of League. Fatry 7 

The discussion today concerned 
itself with the League, Germany's 
membership, and the forthcoming 
jevents which these developments 
torecast. Besides Dr. Jackh, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray, Re professor of 
Greek at Oxford Univ sity, visiting 
lecturer. at Harvard and chairman 
of the British League of — 
Union, addressed the meeting. 
Felix Frankfurter, Byrne 
sor of administrative law at. 
vard, led an open discussion foliow- 
ing the formal addresses. Christian 
A. Herter, editor of the Independ- 
ent and first vice-chairman of. the 
Foreign Policy Association, presided. 

Through the recent Russo-German 
treaty Dr. Jackh said that Germany 
might likely bridge the gap between 
the West aud the East, and might 
eventually bring Russia into the 

e of Nations. 

For Germany there is no other 
way out than mutual interdepend- 
ence and guaranteed security, a hard 
way, a unique experiment, a Ger- 
man experience in favor of Germany 
and in favor of Europe and finally 
of the world,“ he said. This new 
conception 
League of Nations in order to employ 
this international machinery for the 
new supernational need and mind. 


Favors Democratic League 


“Now, from these facts and prob- 
lems you can derive yourselves Ger- 
many’s actual ‘aims as & member of 
the League of Nations. There is @ 
goal which Germafty is striving for: 
to foster and further the League’s de- 
velopment into a democratic and 
universal organization. Possibly the 
German treaty. with Russia may 
some day bring Russia into the 
League. 

“And there 


' 


4 


armament, not only for Germany, but 
also for the neighbaring powers, ac- 
cording to the political obligations 
of Versailles and Geneva and as the 
logical consequence of the security 
treaties. 

“Furthermore a political inten- 
tion for the minorities, not only for 
the few Polish and Danish minorities 
within Germany but also for the 
other, mostly German minorities in 
17 neighboring and adjacent states— 
10,000,000 of them. Germany looks 
upon it as her duty and takes pride 
| in granting to the minorities in Ger- 

many the same perfect cultural au- 


t 


led Germany into the 


are other German. 
aims: disarmament or restriction of. 


re 


na}. peace. 
i “Some day tus question will arise 
relative to the union of ‘Germany, 
A German speaking Austria. The 
of Versailles. and Wilson's © 
14 points provided for the union 6 
these two sections ot a | . 


rated by the personal intere 
two dynasties. Now these 


will come up whe 
sible to place into 2 
a part of the 
formerly. owned by her not again a8 
a German colony, but as a League 
mandate. Final 7. the members of 
the are on & terms. 

AB ern aah it 2 contradir- 
tion N Germany is an honorable 
member of the League, and Germany 
is dishotiored and burdened through 
occupation of foreign troops. But 
I de, not Sun that the settlement 


of this question wilh — an in- 
the 


arne 

“T have the smpression from Ge- 
neva.’ @nhd. the confidence since 
Thoiry’ that France and Germany 
— will: settle. this’ question ‘by direct 
mutual understanding. It is true 
the first technical proposal of Briand 
has been accepted by Stresemann, but 
later on blocked by the financial ex- 


countries. 


New Rapprochement Foreseen | 

“But there will be another ar- 
rangement, for the eyacuation of Ger- 
man territory by French troops like- 
wise for accelerating the decision in 
regard to the Saar region.” 

Discussing the contributions which 
dempcracy is making to German de- 
velopmeht, Dr. Jackh added: 

“Democracy means for them. and 
the new Germany not only a system, 
but a mentality. A system, giving 
the people the privilege of selecting 
the fittest leadership—to serve the 
community. A mentality, taking this 
privilege of selecting the fittest lead- 
ership to serve the community. 

“The new Constitution of the Ger- 
man Republic demands that interna- 
tional reconciliation be taught in the 
schools. The new order of the Prus- 
sian high schools requires the teach- 
ing of Europeanism as an ideal. An-: 
other German state exhorts the 
teachers to explain to the youth that 
co-operation rather than the strug- 
gle for lifé is the law of.animal and 
human societies and that every 
nation is a member of the human 
society.” 


NEWTON WATER PLANS 
MEET WITH OBSTACLE 


Opposition developed today against 
the plans of Edwin O. Childs, Mayor 
of Newton, for drawing upon the 
metropolitan water system to supply 
Newton until improvement can be 
made in the local supply. W. H. Bail, 
chairman of the water committee of 
the Newton board of aldermen, said 
that he believed the city’s water. 


ple onde united and then only sep : 


2 
1 colonies, : 


perts and authorities of different 


problems could be solved without’ 
Itnis action. 6 

4 ce was called this 
‘}afternoon at thé Newton; Cit) Hall 
42 ‘which Mr. pall. hoped to comfince 


— 


ites 
* 


‘Gang sys. 


HONOR: PUPILS’ * 
SE BRO: 


“| residents of the city that their water 3 


5 water. from . privileged,: 


and the subject . was’. taken: ‘under 
further advisement. All the Droseat 
officers were renominated as foll 
Miss Delia G. O’Gonnor of Mh tl 
ter, president; Miss Bertha G. Qu 

nam of Boston, vice president; — 
Eva C. Morris, Boston, treaburer: 
Miss M. Avis Hodges of Attleboro, 
recording secretary, and Miss Mar- 
garet A. Butler of Dedham corre- 
Sponding secretary. 

The introductory address at the 
afternoon session was made by 
Frank W. Wright, director of ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
and normal schools, for the State 
Department of Education, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley of the school of edu- 
cation, teachers’ college, Columbia 
University, followed with an address 
on “Ideals and Attitudes as Out- 
comes of Teaching. 2 


SECRET ENTERS 
FALL ON TRIAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


what may be termed state secrets, 
documents or records; and if it be 
claimed the disclousure thereof 
would or might prejudice or affect 
the offices and concerns of govern- 
ment, the matter will be the subject 
both of consideration and disposition 
by the court. No such situation thus 
far has arisen, 0 
Notting is before the court other 
thtan the oer in evidence of the com- 
munication to this witness from the 
Secretary of the Navy.... Such a 


ait 
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Detailed Plan of New Boston & Maine Freight Terminals 
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Details of Unified and Modernized Freight Terminais of the Boston 4 Maine Raltroad at East Cambridge—$4,000,000 ‘Project for impreved Service, of Wien con- 
struction Aggregating $2,000,000 Now Under Way, is Shown in Sketch. 
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Bowed 28 e cars capac and, ultimately, ‘tor the Portland 
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concrete driveways leading off the northern arte 
-garage. 


for overnight 3 


5 mace with fireproof stor- 


ees 


platform 


— — under way 
volves 300,000 : seudio yards of exe 
vation, 20,000 : 


uy 


of covered Nea } 

feet of freight house. area; & 

miles of new wenne at 

228 miles. 7 35 2 
PP yg Hannauer, resid War e 
of the Boston & Maine, who ‘1 me 

fiying trip here yesterday, 


and who has held various 

2 Rt — gy 8 on some 10 differ- 
ds throughout the Nation 

—.4 the last 45 years, helped draw 

up the final plan in all its details; 


Mystic Terminal. Company 
to Operate Railway Docks 


Leasing of the 
Docks, Mystic ‘Wharf, and certain 
Other water-front properties of the 
Boston & Maine W e to the 
Mystic Terminal Com whick 


has been operating the oat 
ing towers at Mystic for three 
months, be .effective immedi- 


ately, said Z. S. French, president of 
the terminal company, in announc- 
ing plans “immediately to modern- 
ize the equipment and practices at 
the terminals.” 

Existing rates, rules and regula- 


with a nominal dockage charge sim- 
flar to those at other ports, on ves- 
“the terminals after Jan. 1. 


using 
| The improved facilities and methods, 
| Mr. French: said, should . 
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ox Tu Maiden, and 
James 8. Deyiney, Malden. Mr. 
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plaint names Howard Fall, treasurer 
blican State Committee, 
| as resp t. in 

‘The. complainants ask that the un. 
| Secretary of State transmit to the fin 
Attorney-General the return of the 
State - Committee “for such action by 
the Attarney-General as may be 
necessary to compel a clear and ac- 
‘Curaté disclosure of the financial, 


HE 


i 
ile 


port. as I required, by the Corrupt 
Practice A Act. and said further action 
as may be necessary in view of the 
flagrant vidlations of law on the 
part ot said respondent Fall and 
said committee * pa are apparent 
for. well-meaning enthusiasts to the 
— * of a branch 2 m 
and emphasizing the - 
> Ante of those whose businbs it 1a 
te interpret the work and — life 
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“Chevron a Day" was. celebrated tor: | 
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_ Imported Hats 


e French Models and copies greatly 
reduced. 


Gift Suggestions 


FRENCH JEWELRY—PERFUMES 
SCARFS and NOVELTIES 


& DUTTON @ 
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All Wool Gloves 


Ymporters’ surplus stock and samples 
.at tremendous concessions 


89°. | 


Women who indulge in Winter sports, skating, skiing, 
snowshoeing, tobogganing, who motor on cold days, who 
Want warm gloves for any and every occasion, will reap 
their share of the savings in this group. A welcome 
gift for outdoor enthusiasts. 


Misses’ Gauntlets, 69c 


Novelty patterns and 
colors. Our regular $1.00 
and $1.50 grades. 


Women's $1.50 and 
$2.00 All Wool 
Novelty Gauntlets 


0 
Boys’ Wool Gloves, 590 


Plain colors and mixtures. 
Warm and serviceable. 
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Men's Slippers *”. Women’s s Slippers | 

Aaverett style, size 6 0 Quilted satin (part cot- 

1.48 to ton), American. Beauty, 

blue and black; sizes 
3 to 8. . 10 


de, sizes 3 
9e and $1.00 


5 66060606 6 „ 


to * 5 . a6 
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ushion —— 
— sizes 5 to 2. , 790 eee tak 3 
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lene names tn mn 1 18 a 
Jace B. e Helen Menken and 


Mary Dilis. 
Internattonal ‘welfare, “with 12 
Jews who attained distinction, comes 
ture is third, with 10 
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Napoleon and 


Official Shows . eee Are Gl by 
Differences of History and Race mae 


Special from Monitor ee 
WASHINGTON——“In order to un- 
derstand Mexican problems and ar- 
rive at just conclusions, it is neces- 
sary to adopt an unprejudiced attj- 
tude and to analyze the causes that 
lie behind the common lack of un- 
derstanding of such duc Sue by 
Americans,“ said Fran Suaste- 
gui, commercial attaché of the Mexi- 
can Embassy, addressing a woman’ 5 
organization here. 

The causes, he pointed out, will b 
found in the fact that the people of 
Mexico and the United States have 
different histories, languages and 
temperaments. The American : colo- 
nists found themselves in possession 
of an immense territory populated 
only by a few scattered tribes; No 
assimilation was possible, the tribes 
disappeared and the country Was 
built up avith Europeans in a high 
state of civilization. On the other 


hand a large nucleus of Indian popu-7 


lation existed in Mexico. The culture 
of these Indians was the highest in 
America and they absorbed the Span- 
iards who conquered the country. 
“In other words, the United States 
was colonized; Mexico was con- 
quered; the United States was popu- 
lated: by colonists forced to eliminate 
the Indian; Mexico by Indians who 
adopted as far as possible Spanish 
civilization. 
Immigration Solved Problem 
“The United States solved the 
problem of development of its re- 
sources through a current of immi- 
gration; Mexico has been forced to 


f 


Mexico init 1010 W was no leg- 


islation. covering it and it was 
classed with minerals as a product of 
the subsoil, =~ 

| No Private Ownership 

“In the United States,” said Sefior 
i, “a man speaks of his 
mine or his oil land, sells it or 
leases it without any other formality 
than the\ registration of the agree- 
ments. In Mexico nobody: owns or has 
ever owned a mine. 

“He simply -obtains concessions to 
exploit certain mineral deposits lo- 
cated within a certain number of: 
claims, which he develops, provided | 4 
he keeps his taxes up.to date and 
conducts his ..activities properly: 
thus when his concession expires he 
always -obtains a new one, but he 
cannot sell his mine; he transfers 
his concession to another party 
through. and with the approval ol 
the Mines Department. 

In the long run the results are 
very similar under both systems, as 
in this country a man’s property 4s 
sold for taxes if. he fails to cover 
them, but our system insures: the 


the concessions being granted for 
that purpose, and. not for. ‘ade hold- 


ing. 
Legislative Discrepancies 


“There are other discrepanetes be- 
tween the legislation of both coun- 
tries, due to special and imperative 
circumstances, such as the division 
of the enormous land holdings in the 
hands of a few families, which in 
some cases embraced land in several 
states or nearly the total of one, with } 


pression, or oppression, of the press 
condemned, whether. in. 


development of the minsrals located, ib 


§ y 5 stuck toa 8 which | 
was inaugurated. by 


1 vn. One would 
have liked to see Still more drastic 
‘methods, but as far as they go those 


i — the re are e of 


| beret 


The. general on: in France re- 
garding the downfall. of General 
Pangalos was one of ‘satisfaction. | 


Perhaps the French have not been 
as friendly as one could have wished 
toward Greece, but sive cir- 
cles were frankly aftaig ot the 
spread of. ideas of of dictatorship in 
Europe. They saw Mus . 
of Rome, and rimo de Rivera im- 
posing his will +t, Madrid. They saw 
Pangalos ‘dictating Wis. laws at 
Athens. Th V belfeved that a reign 
of absolu ‘was descending on 
Europe, that the Dice was forming 

a school of thought. at ‘there was 
a solidarity of Fascism snd semi- 
Fascism in various countries which 
was to be deplored: Then Italy and 
Spain signed a treaty, and Italy and 
Greece were negotiating’ a. treaty. 
There were three Fascist. heads 
united in the Mediterranean. The 
outcome, in the diplomatic ag well |. 
as the political sense, was of: doubt- 
ful value. Venizelos was deeply re- 
gretted. Particularly was the .sup- 


Italy, in 
Spain, or in Greece. It is o be hoped 
at .democratic institutions will 


Boon recover their former vigor — 


the =? of Socrates and — — 


Theater Has Leading Place 


and International Welfare 
Second in Honors 


NEW YORK: e xne names of 
143 Jewish men and women who 
have attained unusual achievements 
in art, public life, natural science, 
and: other activities during the last 
year. we announced, in the annual 
„Who's ong American Jews 
tor 1926, issued by the American 

Hebrew Magazine. 

For the rst time, Christians no- 
table in’ Jewish endeavor during the 
year are, ded; These are the 
Rev.. Dr. . Parkes: Cadman, Judge 
Victor J. Dowling and Owen D. 
Young, founders: OF the American 

und kor Jewish Relief: 
John D. Rocksterler Jr., contributor 
to Jewish ‘campaigns; William HI. 
King, Bins ae States so Mls = from 
Utah, e speeches in the 
West tor /£ United Jewish Cam- 
paigh, and Jaime Post of the Na- 
‘tional i ap Relning Company, con- 
tributor to ) Brooklyn Jewish . chari- 


Liferatare Comes Third’ 


: 1 Jews Who achieved distinction, 
the largest: number. is furnished by 


the 15 under the heading of “the- 
ater.” These include producers, ac- 


tors, and ee eee — among 


DRYS’ LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
BRINGS UP VITAL 


Support oft “Administration’ 8 Prohibi oF te , 


ve book of Men 83 e tor . 


Woodward ae 


dows on advel 


ising secrets,” 


among ‘the others. 


The last election helped several 
into the annual roster, including 
William I. Strovich and William W. 
Cohen, new members of Congress 
from New York, and Murray Season- 


Elections Helped Several 


good, new Mayor of Cincinnati, O. 


Seven women in welfare work, in- 


cluding Miss Sophie Irene Loeb; are. 
mentioned, and Prof. Albert Abra- 


ham Michelson, measurer of light; 


Dr. 


Simon File 


natural scientists. 
The name of Willie Pogany, which 


was included in the roster among the 
artists Jast year and then withdrawn 
at his demand when he said he was 
not a Jew, was omitted, together with 
mame of Rudolph Friml, com- 
poser, who likewise did not desire to 


the 


be included. 


New Haven . 


Arena for Contest 


. “LINEUP FOR TONIGHTS GAME 


Bos ro rte 
ng. Rivard, lw..rw, Chi Teno 
ne .¢, McIlwaine, Andrews 


ton, W. Veno 
Debernardi 


Litzen, 
Taylor, Wedgewood, 


Smith, 1d 


NEW HAVEN 


Lloyd. c. 


lw, ‘Harri 


. rd, 8 5. 


Clapper, Contant, rd 


Rheaume, K. 


are 


and Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, are among the outstanding 


rd, Mitchel“Yankowsiel 
ie Roberts 


Educational Books, See- 
‘retary Reports 


Special from Monitor Burcew 


- NEW YORK, Dec. 3—-The good rey 
sults of providing educational books | 
and ‘literature for seamen was dis- 
| cussed by representatives of seamen, 


Ties at a 
iegrchent* rine Library Assocta- 
tion just held at the Seaman’s Church 
Institute. Prominent speakers paid a 
tribute to Mrs. Henry Howard, presi- 
dent of the association, — 

The. attitude of ship engineers} 
toward libraries placed at their dis- 


scribed by Bert L. Todd, secretary of 
the Ocean Association of Marine En- 
gineers. He said it was the consen- 
sus among seamen that moral and 
educational standards had greatly 
Improved because of the supply of 
books for leisure hours, both on 
board ship and while on shore. 

“Has Board Sent Library?’ 
We are going through a revolu- 
tion at present regarding the type of 
American man who goes to sea,” Mr. 
Todd said. A finér class of men is 
seeking this occupation than was evi- 
dent four or five: years ago. This 
type demands educational reading 
for spare time. Two days before a 
ship leaves New York, the men begin 
to ask, “Has the Shipping Board sent 
on that-library?” .- 

“E asked men from all types of | 
ships going in all directions what 
reading they Hiked best and the ma- 
jority said . he 
answer, I n 

are greatly * 
tional literat 


steamship companies and ship libra- | 
eon of the American: 


posal by the association was de- 


: anes debenture plan. 


g 
4 — 
* 


CHICAGO, Dec. testen ot be 
Chicago’s street — six | carry o 
months pest the date of its expira-| mobilization: 
tion; Jan. 31, 1927, was: lhe National Deter 
favored: by the City eee zjocal e ee eee 
transportation committ | e f . 
urged to this action by the city ad- consid „ 
ministration. . former: 

Though no settlement fs: yet defi- | in 
nitely foreshadowed; even if it were, E 
and the City Council passed an ordi- men 
nance, a referendum would need to 
be held, and such action is not pos- > ma 
‘sible before spring. Referenda on * a 
traction are not required locally by | 
law, but by precedent they have be- 
come public policy. Francis X. 
Busch, corporation counsel for the 
city, appeared before the committee 
to ask extension of the asin 20. 
year franchise. 


FARM GROUPS DIVIDE . 
ON LEGISLATIVE PLANS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4~-Division among 
powerful farm groups on the char- 
acter of farm legislation to be sought 
from Congress is pointed out in the 
Prairie Farmer, IIlinbis agricultural 
paper, in comment on recent indorse- | 
ment by the National Grange of the 
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The regulär 2 222227 out, —— 
had an-“enlisted’ 8 — 


One of my ‘expertenees’ beet 
tore the. Ubrartes were established 
was that of spending hours at one 


rely on the efolution of its masses 
to accomplish: the same purpose, a 
much longer process. : 


‘| "The Boston Tigers, éclortut- hockey 

| team coached by Edward J. Pewers, 
Mes will make its second local appearance 
Kin the Canadian-Ame Hockey 


the inherent evils of peonage, igno- 15 6 ae) 3 
rance and starvation wages. . cated, ut Rough | 5 5 Must. Be! Irote f 


The present policy is to edaente 2 


tue over a Nur w 


It can be plainly seen that the 
only feasible development of the 
country, for the benefit of its chil- 
dren, consists in preparing them 
through school and college for the 
intelligent use of the resources 
at their -disposal, at the same 
time safeguarding their inheritance 
through legislation suited for the 
_ country’s particular needs.” 

Sefior Suastegui caleld attention to 
the fact that the legislation of the 
United States and the British Em- 
pire is based on the English com- 
mon law, but that Mexico, like conti- 
nental Europe and Lat America, 
derives its legislation from the 
Roman code. In the United States 
the owner of the land surface owns 
what lies beneath; in Mexico miner- 
als and fuels in the subsoil are the 


the masses, promote scientific farm- 
ing through agricultural schools and 
experimental farms, and make a self- 
supporting and intelligent producer 
out of the illiterate peon, who fur- 
nishes the bulk of the only material 


country. ; 
“Finally, there are laws in. Mexico 
which erroneously have been con- 
sidered as extraordinary innova 
as they follow the steps taken 
most countries to protect the na- 
tive population from tlie gradual ab- 
sorption of property by aliens.” 
Sefior Suastegui asserted that no 
property owned by Americans beford 
the new lawewent into effect was be- 


ernment was asking was that owners 


property of the Nation, 
ben petroleum was discovered in 


subject to renewal. 


A Paris 


Causerie 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


ROFESSOR AULARD has point- 
ed out the peculiar situation of 
Soviet Russia in that it has no 
mame which is a geographical ex- 
pression. It is the only country in 
the world of which this can be said. 
He was discussing the possibility of 
Russia’s entry into the League of 
Natiens, and in the course of his ob- 
servations he noted that the name 
adopted is Union of Republics, So- 
cialist and Sovietic, or in an abridged 
form, U. R. S. 8. The Russian Re- 
public is only one of the republics 
forming that union. This singularity 
is not a mere whim, but the expres- 
sion of a fact. It indicates that the 
U. R. S. S. has no precise geographi- 
cal limits, but is in a state of fluidity. 
Each republic of the union can de- 
tach itself if it pleases—at least in 
theory~and others can enter, The 
door of the union is open to the en- 
tire world, and it is avowed that the 
desire of the Russian authorities, and 
the aim of the Russian authorities, 
- 4s to bring in all countries. Thus the 
U. R. S. S. is not a geographical title, 
but a starting point, a decisive step 
in the way of the unification of the 
workers of all nations in a Soviet 
Republic. Whether we like it or not, 
this. designation is symbolic. It is 
in itself a program. M. Aulard's ar- 
gument is that the U. R. S. S. cannot, 
in these conditions, enter the League 
of Nations, which by its Covedant 
calls on all nations mutually to 
guarantee the fixity of their frontiers. 
It must be remembered that M. 
Aulard is not reactionary, but is one 
of the most advanced thinkers in 
France. 
France's Revolution | 
Another point that he makes as 
constituting a real difficulty in the 


admission of Russia, however desir- 
able such admission may be if the 
peacé of Europe is to be assured, is 
that the international public law. of 
the Soviets is the reflection of its in- 
ternal public law. The 
misunderstand the French Revolu- 
tion. They pretend to honor it, but 
Wat they honor in it is the school 
of violence which it incidentally 
established. The French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man is a real char- 
ter, and it is the profound source of 
most of the p ssive thinking of 
today. In this de@laration the Bol- 
sheviki only see a “bourgeois ideal- 
ism.” That it was more or less real- 
ized, that it involved the regrettable 
use of violence, cannot alter its true 
character. Now the Bolsheviki re- 
pudiate the ideas of the declaration. 
They proclaim that right resides: in 
the successful employment of force 
exercised in the economic interest of 
A elass. It is not without importance 
to remark that in France the most 
ardent advocates of the teaching of 
the French Revolution are adver- 
saries of the teaching of the. Rus- 
sian Revolution. 


Hard Work in Holidays 


Whatever may be the fate of the 


present French Government, it has 
set an example of hard labor dur- 
ing the parliamentary vacation. It is 
possible that it will be overturned 


. when it again, in à short time, meets 
the chambers, | eas it will dare at 


Bolsheviki 


solution of the problems which been 
posed. One after the other they were 
treated, and though some of the ad- 
minfstrative measures were insuffi- 
ciemt and were subject to criticism,’ 
it is something to realize that sound 
administration is quite as important 
as legislation, and that many reforms 
can be effected Without consulting 
Parliament. There is a sense in 


which Parliament is a hindrance 


rather than a help. During the ses- 
sion ministers are obliged to go from. 
commission to commission, explain- 
ing, arguing, expostulating; and 
from the Palais-Bourbon to the 


listening to interminable speeches. 
How can they find sufficient leisure 
in these circumstances to stick to 
their task and to stud 
department, the op 
ures? Moreover, President 
mergue realized’ that if holidays 


rtune meas- 


were not to be detanded by the 
Chief of State, 


country house of the President, he 
remains at Paris. There is a distinct 
advantage in this. At Rambouillet, 
to which the ministers would have 


day in pastoral pursuits, rather than 


the center of affairs and of activity, 
attention is directed to work. Thus 


normally would have been scattered 
in various parts of France at this 


be useful. 
Modernizing State Machinery _ 
In this way measure succeeded to 


to governmental initiative, 


considerable power if. they 
There is no need of constant votes, 


tions were imposed on the people, 
but the state. also practiced a severe 
policy of economies. Superfluous 
functionaries. were abolished. There 
are innumerable sinecures which 


report showing how the services 
could be reduced without real loss, 
and M. Marin is now a member of 


J. P. Allen & Co. 


Ready-to-Wear ° 
Millinery—Accessortes 


49-53 vane, ATLANTA, — 


J. M. HIGH. 00. 


Fashions for Women, Misses . 
and Children | 


we have for the evolution of the 


ing confiscated. He said all his gov- 


make a report —flle their claims} 
which will run for a period of years, 1 Ss 


Luxembourg, making discourses and 


each in his} 


were excellent for the deputies, they |. 


any more than by]! 
the ministers. Instead of passing the | bis: 
summer at Rambouillet, which is the | prog 


been obliged frequently to travel, 


there is the temptation to pass the 


season of the year, by staying at the 
Elysée, because his presence micht d 


for example, in the framing of disci- 
plined restrictions. These restric- | 


are a source of unnecessary expendi-j 
ture. M. Marin long ago drew 2.2 
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in serious deliberations. At Paris, tio 


the President of the Republic set ort 
the example to the ministers, who; ° 


measure and governmental initiative i fe 
A pro- yp SUT 
gram was elaborated, swiftly took Rg & 
shape, translated itself into rm and!“ “0 
rapid decisions. The constitution. 18 
‘elastic enotigh to give the ministers} 
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Atlanta s Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Fivé Merchandise De- 
, partments, Rest Room, Tea 
Room, Nurséry, “Penelope 
Penn,” Personal Service, “Ann 
Page,”. Home Budget ‘Service. 
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DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES 
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N hour of Organ Music at First 
. Church in Boston, Marlboro 

and Berkeley Streets, Sunday, Dec. 
5, at 430, P. M., by William E. 
Zeuch, Organist ‘and Choi Master. 
No religious service, no admittance 
fee or collection. 


“al WINTER STREET-475LmR 
BOSTON — MASS. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
TH 
Chimney Corner 
8 Newbury Street, Boston 


dur Patrons agree on many things bot 
one of the things they say most often 
is: “Do you know I can walk all the 
wer ise — og here, do an errand, get served, 
k back to the office in less time 
than — next door.’ 
We are glad our service 10 not slow. 
Give us a trial. You will like our 
service and our f all do. 


ng . 
20 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


Saturday Sees 
The Opening of the 


Gift Corridor 


That great aisle of Holiday Inspira- 
m Winter Place to 


Tremont Street on the Second Floor 


tion running fro 


"HEN ‘the Shepherd Gift Corridor comes, then Cn 

‘Cannot be far behind and here it is, with the lights, the 
booths and the great display of all manner of interesting gifty 
things to inspire you to à quicker, more comfortable choice 
for every name on your gift list. For it is quite possible to 
enter the Corridor at one end weighted down with the burden 
of what must be done, and finish at the other end with a 
jollier burden of eiffs 2 
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VISIT OUR 
Greeting Card Dept. 


M offer two exceptionally good 
boxed assortments witß 
tissue · lined envelopes. 
No. 2870 contains 22 egrefully selected 
wo. 268 
has 15 large Steel Engraved 


Cards, every one 4 masterpiece of 
Christmas Card Engraving. cot 


| or $1.00 zack 
Book Ends oe ‘Babe Stops 


Make N and lasting gifts. 


PARTHENON - 
Book End, Green : 
Finish, $3.50 pair — 
; Fifteenth Cantar: Galleon. 
Bronze Finish. ...$6.50 pair 
Solid Bronze... 12.30 pair meee 
Mail orders promptly filled Au the above are: deawtifully ee 
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Church Ua 
| “Perhaps the 
to the work 


reatest hindrance 


‘come to church’ 
— such as McMinnville 
is wi this month are par- 
ticularly hearte eartening. They offer 
immediate evidence that behind 
the minor variances of denomina- 
tionalism there is a fundamental 
unity which overreaches the dif- 
ferences of creed. When five 
churches have five ministers who 
co-operatively plan a joint cam- 
paign for the advancement of the 
when these ministers 
2 pulpits—and we fancy it 
was no tedium for the new audi- 
tors or for the new ministers in 
new pulpits—it bespeaks a uni- 
‘ form ty to the bigger things 
of | tian 


a 
lurch union may never come, 
for ‘Many will always vary on 
religious, but church unity 
l be attained.” 
Dry Sentiment in Britain 
Attention of Wesleyan Metho- 
throughout England is 
being drawn to the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the Conference 
of 1926: 

“The Conference, in reaffirming 
its claim for temperance legisla- 
tion, including the grant of powers 

oft local option to the peoples of 
England and Wales, an adequate 
‘control of the supply of intoxicat- 
ing liquor in clubs, and Sunday 
closing of liquor bars throughout 
England, would direct the atten- 
tion of Wesleyan Methodist elec- 
tors to their responsibility to pro- 
mote, by the rightful exercise of 
their votes, the achievement of 
these urgently needed reforms; 
and with a view thereto, the Con- 
ference counsels our people to set 
temperance reform in the fore- 
front of their duty and claim as 
eitizens to make inquiry regarding 
the attitude of Parliamentary can- 
dida tes to the feregoing reforms; 
and to withhold 3 votes from 
all Parliamentary — who 


pledge themselves explicitly, 


' great 


if 

elected, to defend and advance the 

interests of the liquor trade * the 

House of Commons.“ 
—ů—ů—ůůůů— 


Tolerance 


@ “Tolerance is not a cynical in- 


difference to the beliefs and prac- | 


tices. of — neighbors,” 

Reynold E. Blight in an address 
at the Wilshire Boulevard Congre- 
gational Church in Los Angeles, 


it is a desire to find the good in 


our neighbor’s creed and a willing- 
ness to co-operate with him in the 
cultivation of those social graces 
that spring from common ideal- 
isms.” He added: 

“A person animated by this 
spirit cannot be bigoted, fanatical, 
or intolerantf/ As men come to 
know one ané¢ther better they find 
more to commend and emulate and 
Iess to criticize and censure. 


Letting the Light Shine 


¶ Dr. A. J. McGillivray, moderator 
of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
speaking at one of the diamond 
jubilee services of St. Paul's Pres- 
byterian Church in Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, outlined the great 


growth which would aécrue to 


religion, if each Christian let his 
“light shine.” 

“There is simply no limit to the 
influence of a good man or woman 
in this world,” he said. “Take as 
an example Jesus. His single life 
on earth changed the whole life 
and being of mankind. The same 
thing is absolutely true of you. 
In your offering, in your prayer, in 
the hundreds of little opportuni- 
ties that are open to you every 
day you can do your part and in 
the many after days to come, the 
finding of the deeds of kindness 
will not lacking.” 


From the New to the Old 


[ The Rev. Stanley Ross Fisher— 
a descendant of the Rev. Peter 
Bulkeley, who, owing to his Puri- 

n convictions, resigned his 
charge at Odell, Bedfordshire, 
sailed for New England in 1634, 
and the next year founded the 
town of Concord and was also one 
of the founders of Yale University 
—has taken to England $10,000 
subscribed by the American 
Bulkeleys, who are still one of the 
New England Congrega- 
tional families. The money will be 


The Secret Pocket 


. Summer to erect a memorial at 


Building Enterprises in Canada 


enterprises. In Halifax five con- 


Baptist omen Give 


Community Church Expands 


Bible Distribution 


Children’s Church 


Peking Union Church 


* 
1 


used in the restoration of the 
church at Odell. 

Edward D. Adams, New York 
banker, also went to England last 


Barton St. David, Somerset, to his 


dents of the United States-—John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams. 
The Sulgrave Institution is erect- 
ing a stained glass window in Bar- 
ton St. David's Church. 

— 


@The United Church of Canada 
w@ are reminded by the Montreal 
Star, has two interesting building 


gregations have been incorporated 
in what is called St. Andrew's 
United Church. The corner stone 
of the new edifice on the site of. 
the old Robie Street Methodist 
Church has been laid. It will be a 
magnificent building and is al- 
ready referred to as “The Cathe- 
dral of the United Church in Hali- 
fax.” Then on the Pacific coast, 
the first unit of the new Union 
College will be started this winter 
on the University campus at Point 
Grey, Vancouver. It will represent 
the unjon of Ryerson and West- 
minster Hall and when complete 
will cost $250,000. 


A total of $1,235,193.84 was given 
y Baptist women of Texas to all 
denominational causes last year, it 
ew 3 at the recent Baptist 
Convention of Texas in 
— at San Antonio. In addi- 
tion to this, boxes valued at more 
than $50,000 were given by women 
to orphanages and other denomi- 
national institutions. 


¶ Growth in many directions has 
made necessary more space for the 
work of the Community Church in 
Mountain Lakes, N. J., and ground 
was broken recently for a new 
$30,000 addition. 
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q The New York Bible Society an- 
nounces it has given away 1,000,- 
000 Bibles this year. This num- 
ber include translations in 67 lan- 
guages as well as copies in Braille 
for the blind. 


In one of the poorer quarters of 

irmingham, England, there is a 
church which is of the children, 
by the children, for the children. 
The congregation averages 140, 


The Union Church in Peking, 

hina, is looking forward to the 
rr of ground for its pro- 
posed $55,000 edifice. The audito- 
rium will seat 250 with accommo- 
dations for 60 more in the gailery. 
The Sunday school will have its 
own auditorium and eight sepa- 
rate class rooms. 


E. A. POWELL: “There is no 
surer cure for skepticism than 
travel.“ 

— 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: We 
are the most extremely practical 
people in the world, and judge 
everything by results.” 


> 


JACK McLAREN: “There is more 
color and romance to be found 
in London: than in the South 


ADULT TRAINING 
TO BE PROMOTED 


American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Also to Seek Close 
Contacts With Industry 


i 


An organized study of the field of 
adult education, the great needs and 
possibilities of which are coming 


into broad recognition, was voted by 
jthe American Vocational Association 


at its convention here. The associa- 


jconvention were 8 4 


education for Indiana, 0 te 
| tary of the association, as follows: 


dore Ahrens Trade 


Chicago Organization Plans 


Woman's Club. Informal conferences 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 4 (Special) | 


grain and thet a Seal arth . 


gram de included in the next con- 79 


vention 


program. 
Four accomplishments of Pend ty 


Smith, state director of 


The arrangement whereby state 
vocational organizations have been 
developed within the State, giving 


them an opportunity to project and 
State; | 


execute programs within the 
affiliation of state organizations with 
the national organization, making 
members of state bodies members 
of the national association, all with 
a common objective; establishment 
of a quarterly news bulletin serv- 
ice, providing contact with every 
member; appointment of standing 
committees to conduct research 
studies into given basic problems, 
these committees to confer and work 
vocational education work. This, Mr. 
Smith said, would result in the pub- 
lication later of monographs on sub- 
jects of vital interest. 
There were no exhibits of voca- 
tional work at this convention, but 
the program of the association was 
printed by the pupils of the Theo 
School, Louis- 
ville, while that of the state directors 
of vocational education was the 
product of the printing department 
of the Worcester Boye’ e School, 
Worcester, Mass., and was — 
to the association with the compli- 
ments of the Commonwealth of Mas- 


sachusetts. 


WOMAN’S CLUB MAY 
BUILD SKYSCRAPER 


to Buy Land for Purpose 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Dec. 4—For the erection 
of a woman’s club building to stand 
among other skyscrapers o? Chicago’s 
Loop,” the Chicago Woman's Club 
has voted to buy property valued at 
$900,000 on Van Buren Street near 
Michigan Avenue. 
A skyscraper which shall house 


not only the club which plans to 
erect it, but numerous other women’s 
organizations, is proposed by the 
Building Committee of the Chicago 


with other women's groups have been 
held which indicate that such a cen- 
ter would be welcomed, 

The club has in its treasury $228,- 
000 in bonds, almost enough for the 


editors in resolutions passed by vari- 


first payment on the property. In 
addition it owns: property on Elev- 
enth Street worth several hundred 
thousand dollars. The plan is to 
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Omaha Bes Stall Stops Aside-for « Day end Moningns 


Prove Women’s Club Contention That Constructive 


Articles Should Displace, Sensations 


OMAHA, Neb. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — News of constructive 
and up-building character displaced 
sensational reports of crime and 
scandal in the Omaha Evening Bee 
for a day. when oppo — 
given members of the Omaha 
an’s Club to show the kind of pipet 
thev would like to see published. 

“Eliminate the details of crime 
from your columns,” the clab 
women had demanded of newspaper 


ofts clubs in Omaha and elsewhere 

in Nebraska g recent weeks. 
“All right,” said the editors. “Let’s 
see you do it.” Thereupon a day was 
set for the demonstration which the 
women were convinced was feasible. 
The club women had charge of all 
Bee, editorial, 


departments of the 
advertising, 5 for a 2 


The experiment made a favorable 
‘impression upon many readers of 
the paper, declared Mrs. J. W. Gill, 
president of the club and editor-in- 
chief of the women’s edition of the 
Bee. She continued: 

“We have received many telephone 
calls telling us it was such a pleas- 
ure to read an Omaha newspaper 
without having a lot of crime thrown 
at the readers. We received a um- 
ber of letters from out of town, two 
from as far away as Ohio congratu- 
lating us on the result of our ef- 
forts. People seem to have noticed 
the difference and to appreciate that 


braska, on “River Development in 
Congress.“ . 


tion,” by Cora Phebe Mullin, and 
several others. 


In discussing 
eliminating crime 2 sensational- 
ism, often The Chritsian Science 
Monitor was referred to as one of 
the world’s best newspaper,” 
Gill, 


DR. HANS LUTHER ON WAY HOME 


Mrs. 


the editor-in-chief said. 


RIO JANEIRO, Brasil -r. 


Hans Luther, former German Chan- 
cellor, after completing an extended 
tour of Central and South America, 
has sailed for Germany aboard the 
Sierra Ventana. 


difference also.” 


din 


The women's way of handling 
crime and scandal, in their edition 
of the Bee, was to eliminate abso- 
lutely both subjects. Instead of the 
“tearing down” of the day’s news, 
the women devoted their pages to 
the up-building, although not neces- 
sarily the “up-lifting.” 

The leading article on the front 
page was by George W. Norris (R.), 
senior United States Senator of Ne- 
braska, on “Farm Relief at the Com- 
ing Session of Congress.” Another 
article that made front page was 
by Robert B. Howell (R.), junior 
United States Senator from Ne- 
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raise the remainder by gubscription. | 
When the land is paid for, the prob- 
lem of financing the building will be 
solved, the committee explaining 
that mortgages can be issued on it to 
meet the cost of construction. 

The Chicago Woman's Club re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anmniyer- 
sary. The Illinois Woman's Athletic 
Club, one of the youngest of these 
large women’s groups, has com- 
pleted its 17-story home near the 
‘northern part of the down-town 
district. 


Gowns, Coats and Furs . 


Announce a Semi-Annual 
Clearance Sa'e 
37 — Piace, Boston 
(Over T. D. Whitney’s) 
itttli#JUISE LEVENSALOR 2. 


tion decided also to make a closer 
contact with industrial and building 
trades. 

Policies of the National Society for 
Vocational Education and the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the 
middle West, the two bodies compos- 
ing the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, were reiterated at this first 
convention of the new organization. 
These related to the treatment of 
problems presented for vocational 
education of workers in agriculture, [| 
industry, homemaking, opmmercial 
and other pursuits. 

Other resolutions dopted by the 
jassociation, as repo! by Howard 
S. Driggs, director of voca 1 edu- 
cation, Cleveland, O., were recom- 
mendations that the association act 
to further co-ordinate the study of 
vocational teacher-traming: pro- 


SOG 5 35} 
Christmas 
Sreetings 


Seas. 
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F. N. CHAPTON: 
should be as comfor 
theater as if he wer 
home.“ 


VACCINATION ORDER 
MEETS QPPOSITION 


Texas Parents Ready to Go 
to Supreme Court 


said Uncle Ned. He and Jimmy raced 
2 other to the house like two 


“Look, it’s still there!” 
Jimmy, pointing to the coat. 

Uncle Ned felt the pocket care- 
fully. “It’s alive all right, Jimmy. 
But I think you had better give me 
the signal this time. I’m not sure 
about its biting possibilities.” 

So Jimmy gave the signal, and 
down went Uncle Ned’s hand into 
the big pocket. And when he pulled 
it out—guess what! He had a little 
red squirrel in his. hand! 

“I do declare!” exclaimed Uncle 
Ned. “Our little friend m have 
followed us home yesterd from 


» 
HERE wasn't anything in the} 
world that Jimmy loved quite 
as much as a secret, unless it 
was chocolate cake. But that was 


different. Uncle Ned was just wdn- 
derful about secrets. He and Jimmy 
had had them all summer long. 

Now the secret pocket was in an 
old hunting coat of Uncle Ned’s. It 
was a particular pockét, the lowest 
and largest on the right hand side 
of the coat. It was lined ‘with 
chamois, and in the. fall of the ‘year 
it felt-mighty good to Jimmy to slip 
his hand in there. and get it warm 
when he wag out tramping. 

But Uncle Ned had used his jacket 
all summer, too. He went fishing in 
it, too, and on his way home he 
would stop at a store and buy pep- 
permints. Then he would open the 
package and dump the ~ candies 
nto pocket. At a certain signal 
that he and Jimmy had arranged, 
Jimmy would dive into that pocket) 
for its secret. Once there was a 
chocolate rat in there and part of it 
had melted. Oh dear me, what a time 
they had getting that pocket clean! 
But Jimmy must never on any ac- 
count put his hand in until the sig: 
nal was given. That was why on this 
particular day he was so excited. 

Now the hunting coat was hanging 
on a hook in the entry way at the 
side of the house. Jjmmy had seen 
it as he was going out. And the 
secret pocket bulged! 

Jimmy’s eyes grew bigger and big- 
ger as he looked at it. Uncle Ned 
had a s’prise for him! And then 
the bulge in the pocket moved! 
What could it be? Jimmy thrilled| “And the Secret Pocket Buiged!“ 
with excitement. His hand went out ‘ 
to touch the pocket. Then he re- 
membered that Uncle Ned wasn’t 
tHere to give the signal. The bulge 
moved again. A wave seemed to 
sweep across the pocket. The corner 
sagged. Jimmy fairly itched to feel 
it. But it would never do to disobey 
orders. No, indeed! 

Jimmy opened the door and went 
outside. But he could not get inter- 
ested in anything. Ted Brown 
wanted him to go nutting, but noth- 
ing could tear Jimmy so far away 
from the secret pocket. So Ted went 
off alone. N 

Every now and then Jimmy would 
run back to the entry and take a 
peek at the hunting coat. The bulge 
was still there. 

At last the .afternoon wore away, 
and the minute Jimmy spied Uncle 
Ned coming down the street, he 
started on a run to meet him. 

“Oh, Uncle Ned!” he shouted, “the 
secret pocket has a live bulge in it.” 
Uncle Ned laughed. “A live bulge? 
How do you know, Jimmy?” 

“I was going out to play, and I 
saw the coat hanging in the entry 
way. And while I looked at it, the 
secret pocket moved, an’ there’s a 
bulge in one corner. Hurry up. 
please do, and give the signal.” 

“Well, well, this is interesting,” 
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America’s First 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 
“Let.us have a general discus- 
sion in the press as to whether 
awards are really good for liter- 
ature.” 2 


MISS SARAH S. BUTLER: We 
must make our newspapers 
réalize that if-a woman is suc- 
cessful in politics: it is not be- 

use she is a woman, but. 

because she is an effective and 

. efficient person.“ 


> 


RABBI LEVI: “Real religion Is 
not merely church membership.” 


> 


C. EVERETT WAGNER: “Not in 
blaming individuals, but in 
~ praising them, is the hope of a 


DALLAS, Tex. (Special Corre- 
spondence) —In order that their chil- 
dren may keep up with their studies 
during litigation over an order of 
the local school’ board requiring all 
pupils to be vaccinated before they, > 
are permitted to attend classes, pa- 
rents who are opposed to compul- 
sory vaccination have established 
private schools temporarily. The 
matter has been in the gourts since 
shortly after the opening of the fall 
term. 

A temporary injunction restraining 
the enforcement of the order has 
been dissolved 1 ape rank ar 

ill go e appellate 
— oe aes T. Moseley. 22. | setter World.“ 
for those opposing the order, says 
the case will be taken to the Su- 


preme Court of the United States on M 1 le. Caroli Ine 


constitutional grounds if necessary. REMOVAL SALE ANNOUNCEMENT 
A case is pending before the Su- same bulldug. Wil! occupy the larre 
preme Court of Texas in which Dal- studio entire floor, Ele vater service. 
las citizens are contesting the right The change makes possible better service at a 
of the school board to spend 330,00 ͥ (. better price. ; 
A year appropriated for the school 
health department. They hold that 
the citizens voted the school tax “for 
education and not for medication.” 
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offering dependable food proa- 
| ucts in small packages with 


Nothing Over 10c 


A novel idea. Quick service, 
everybody helps themselves and 
pay as they leave. 
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Besse Berkhe.mer 


Band Box Shop 


Circle Bldg. on the Bivd., Hollywood, Fia 
Artistic Hats 
and Dresses 


We also remodel and make to order 


the woods, Jimmy. And I guess he 
liked this nice, warm pocket.” 

Jimmy’s eyes were beaming “A 
squirrel! Couldn’t I hold him, Uncle 
Ned?“ he asked. 

“Yes indeed, son. And you may 
take him out to the tree in the back 
yard. That may not be his home. 
But he’ll know a tree, and I guess 
he must be hungry. 

So, holding the squirrel close to 
him, Jimmy went out and set the 
little fellow free. Up the tree he 
scampered quick as a flash, 
and now,” said Uncle Ned, be.] Dependable, moderately priced, serzice, fer 
cause you have been such a good X. R. CLARKE, 889 Beacon St., Boston, 
Scout, and obeyed orders, we'll ask || Mass. Phone Kenmore 0585. 
mother for an extra big piece of 
chocolate cake.” 


ar You can 
chaste, or gay, . ones, 
7 — with Christmas cheer. And 
sb now *. will escape 
the hurry and confusion of dast- 
minute orders. 
4 (I . * = 
| 138 Massnehusetts Avente, 
= A 
| oe 
@E xtends to Christmas shoppers the hospitality of her shoppe’ 
5 tohile selecting: Ane that are Different” at very moderate 
> prices. 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, unusual Ladies’ and Men's 
Rings, Oriental Jewelry, Bags and numerous imported novelties. 
eines Remodeed NINE HAMILTON PLACE, Choice 
Guaranteed Opp. Park Street Subway Christmas 
Watch Work’. BOSTON 


Your Ship Soon Sails fie the 
“Isle of June” and 
Joyous Youth 


Long ago Ponce de Leon sought here his fabled 
Fountain of Youth. Your ship has found it—and so 
may you, if you will, by the silver-white, sugar-soft 
coral sands of old Nassau. Its waters are safe, exhila- 
rating, surfy—wi ith a temperature of seventy degrees! 
Aré you coming? 
Are you coming? This is the lure of it—memories of 
greati adventures, long drives in the semi-tropics, golf 
on the 18-hole links—buried Pieces of Eight! Are you 
coming? This is the charm of it: a jewel of tropic 
loveliness —in the balmy, dreamy 
Bahamas—at old Nassau. 
‘Your ship soon weighs anchor! All 
aboard. 
2% days’ N sail from New York. 
5 hours from Florida. 
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Great Christmas Opportunity 


To obtain from factory to consumer. beauti- 
ful Woolen Blankets, Automobile and Steamer 
Rugs. Also Camp Blankets. 

Colors in double and single blankets in rose. 
lavender. blue, tan, jade, plaided, white, 
plain or college colors. 
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1 Boston eC» 


These are odd lots and seconds: lots unim- 
paired for beauty, popularity or usefulness. 
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postpaid. 
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B ELIMINATOR 
RECTIFICATION 
IS DESCRIBED 


Various Types of Rectifiers 
in Common Use Are 
Discussed 


This is the third and last article 
ow elimination by Mr. Osborne, this 
much-discussed subject being pre- 
sented in a simple form, which 
should make it fairly clear to the 
nontechnical reader. The first arti- 
cle was published Oct. 6 and the 
second Oct. 14. 


By MAURICE M. OSBORNE 
As we noted in a previous article, 
the current required for supplying 
the plates of radio tubes in ordinary 
use in receiving sets must be direct 


current. Also, for the most satisfac- 
tory operation with existing circuits, 
it is preferable to supply direct cur- 
rent for heating the filaments of 
these tubes. 

The whole tendency in radio today 
is, however, to do away with bat- 
teries as far as possible and supply 
the required electricity from the 
lamp socket. Even for filament heat- 
ing where storage batteries are still 
in general use, means must be pro- 
vided for charging these at regular 
intervals from the lamp socket. 

Except in a few large cities and 
occasional other places, electric- 
lighting current is not direct, but is 
alternating current at 110 volts, and 
with a frequency, as a rule. of 60 
cycles. To make it available for 
radio use, it must be turred into 
direct current or “rectified.” In this 
article, we shall deal with the vari- 
ous methods employed for rectifica- 
don of alternating current. 

Rectifiers Divided 

The rectifiers in general use may 
be divided into two broad classes, (1) 
cold rectifiers, (2) hot rectifiers. In 


the first class are (a) crystal rectifi- 
ers, (b) electrolytic rectifiers, (c) 
tube rectifiers of the point to plate 
type, and (d) mercury and other are 
rectifiers. In the second class comes 
the thermionic rectifying tube, a 
vacuum tube with a heated filament 
and a plate within the tube. 

The most simple rectifier, univer- 
sally known to all radio users, is the 
crystal detector. The detector in any 
radio set, whether a crystal or a tube, 
is used as a rectifier at this point and 
operates just as thoroughly in this 
way as a tube in a battery charger. 
It turns the radfo-frequency current 
entering it, into direct-current im- 
pulses, which can then be amplified 
in the audio amplifier and heard 
when connected, to the loudspeaker 
or phone. The crystal rectifier acts 
as a one-way valve for electric cur- 
rent, in some way not fully under- 
stood. It permfts the current to flow 
in one direction only, between the 
cat whisker and the face of the 
crystal. Its action probably is con- 
nected in some way with the direc- 
tion of the millions of tiny crystals 
all laid together, of which the large 
crystal is composed. Alternating cur- 
rent reaching the crystal is changed 
into a series of direct-current im- 
pulses, separated by short and equal 
periods of no current. 

The new trickle chargers, recently 
brought out or under development, 
such as the Elkon, are nothing but 
crystal rectifiers with a large num- 
ber of crystal points bearing against 
a flat surface. It will be remembered 
hat the carborundum and some other 
kinds of crystal detectors do not 
ase a cat whisker, but a. flat or 
slightly rounded plate bearing 
against the crystal. These dry 
trickle chargers work on exactly the 
same theory as a crystal detector— 
but because there are a large num- 
ber of contacts, are able to handle an 
appreciable amount of current, suffi- 
cient to charge batteries. The cur- 
rent passes from points of the crys- 
tal to the plates when it touches 
them, and does not seem able, except 
in very slight degree, to pass in the 
opposite direction. Dry crystal rec- 
tifiers are not yet in use for rectify- 
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ing currents of high-voltage, tor 


elimination ot B“ ‘batteries but 
there is probably no reason they 
should not be eventually so used. 
Electrolytic Rectifier 
Electrolytic rectifiers have been in 


long time. They consist of jars of 
glass, bakelite or rubber—each con- 
taining two terminals which dip 
within a liquid solution contained in 
the jar. These terminals or electrodes 
can be made of a number of different 
combinations of metals, and the 


liquid or electrolyte used-with them 
varies in accordance with these 
metals. 3 

These electrolytic rectifiers will 
not function the minute the two 
metals and the electrolyte are placed 
together in the jar. They must first be 
“formed.” A current is put through 
them for a certain length of time, 
after which the metals in use will 
undergo a chemical change on their 
surfaces in the electrolyte. Once this 
is done, the electrolytic rectifier is 
ready for work and will act as a 
valve, passing current in one direc- 
tion only. Owing to the electrolyte 
being a conductor, it is not possoble 
to put more than a certain voltage, 
usually not in excess of 30 volts on 
any one electrolytic rectifier cell. 
In high-voltage “B” eliminators, cells 
are put in series until the required 
voltage is taken care of. 

We should expect to find 6 to 12 
cells in series when 180 volts is 
being rectified. As each cell can only 
pass a certain amount of current, 
where larger amounts are required, 
cells must be placed in parallel. The 
electrolytic rectifier is in very gen- 
eral use for battery chargers (Bal- 
kite, Philco) and for “B” eliminators, 
(Philco, DeWitt-LaFrance, etc.). 

A cold rectifier in very general 
use for B“ eliminators at present 
is the Raytheon tube. This contains 
a plate and two points—-the plate 
being one terminal, and the two 
points the other. The terminals are 


the air has been exhausted, and 
which contains a very small amount 
of rare gases, such as helium and 
argon. The electric current prefers 
to flow from the points to the plate, 
rather than from the plate to the 
points. The tube thus acts as a 
rectifier or valve for alternating cur- 
rents, only a negligible amount of 
back current flowing in the opposite 
direction. 

There are a number of other 
point-to-plate tubes in experimental 
use, all operating on this same basic 
theory. The Raytheon tube is a 
full-wave rectifier, that is to say, it 
rectifies both halves of the alternat- 
ing current. 

The mercury-arc rectifier, with 
which the name of Cooper-Hewitt is 
asociated in this country, and which 
gives off such a curious green light, 
depends for its action on the valve 
or one-way effect of the mercury 
vapor contained within it, one elec- 
trode being the liquid mercury at 
the bottom of the bulb, and the other 
a graphite or iron rod. 

The indications are that all of the 
cold rectifiers, described above, even 
including the electrolytic, are really. 
crystal rectifiers in basic theory, 
and whether the electrodes touch 
each other, as in the ordinary crys- 
tal detector, or are separated by 
gases (as in tubes), or by liquids, 
(as in electrolytic cells), the action 
is really fundamentally the same. 


Hot Rectifiers 


Hot rectifiers, however, work on a 
different theory. If a filament or 
tungsten wire is heated sufficiently: 
hot, it begins to give off electrons— 
those tiny charges of negative elec- 
tricity of which matter is largely 


closed in a glass tube—pumped out 
to a high vacuum, and a flat plate 
of metal charged 
electric voltage is also placed in the 
tube at a distance from the fila- 
ment, the plate will attract electrons, 
which will jump over to it and com- 
plete the electrical cjrcuit, providing 
the minus end of the battery supply- 
ing the positive voltage to the plate 
is connected to the fllament. 

Now these electrons will only 
flow when the plate is positively 
charged. If the plate is negatively 
charged, the dlectrons will stay on 
the fllament. Remember that just as 
with a magnet— like attracts unlike 
— negative attracts positive and re- 
pels negative. The everyday radio 
tube is a thermionic tube, in which 
the heating of a filament causes 
electrons to he thrown out from it. 
If we forget the grid in the tube, we 
have a straight thermionic rectify- 
ing tube or Fleming valve. When 
alternating current is connected to 
the plate and filament of this valve, 
and the filament is also heated by 
passing a separate current through 
it, the current passing through the 
valve becomes a succession of di- 


rect-current impulses—all going one 


way. 
The Tungar and Rectigon tubes 


. in battery chargers, the UX- 


216-B and UX213 Rectron tubes in 
“BR” eliminators—all operate on this 
theory. So does the detector tube in 
your radio set when it is used with- 
out any gridleak or grid-condenser, 
and is giving what is known as plate 
rectification. Incidentally, this plate 
rectification is — har greater 
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general and satisfactory use for al’ 


inclosed in a glass tube, from which 


composed. If the hot filament is in- 


with a positive f 


+a 9 and historical anniversary 


iquality 3 in your radio 
set than grid-rectification with a 
-gridieak and grid-condenser. We all 
‘know What fine quality we get from 
‘a crystal detector. Plate rectiflea- 
tion in the detector tube gives us 
exactly the same quality. 

It should be borne in mind that 
all of these rectifiers are now in use 
for two general purposes: (1) low 
voltage use in battery chargers and 
trickle chargers; (2) high-voltage: 


+ (OP WEES eae a RRR Taps 
Asie Both work on exactly 


rectification, for plate-supply in B“ 


the same theo whether for high or 
low voltages. it as a general rule, 
the commercial devices for low 
voltages are made to pass large cur- 
rents and will flash over or other- 
wise fail to work on high volt ges. 
The high-voltage devices do not have 
to supply very much current, and 
while they will fectify at low volt- 
ages in some cases, will furnish too 
little curarent for the usual low- 
voltage uses. 


Evening Features 

-FOR SATURDAY, DEC. 4 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (480 Meters) 
4 p. m—Perley Stevens and his or- 
chestra. 4:30—News flashes. 5—Copley- 
Plaza Orchestra. 6— The Smilers,” con- 
ducted by Clyde McArdle. 6 :30—-Shep- 
ard Colonial dinner dance. 7 :30—News 
es. 7:35 — Weather report. 7:36— 
. 8— Program arranged by Don 
—.— 8:35—Beth Burleigh and her 
“Brownies.” 9$—Buckminster Orchestra; 
popular selections hy Jack Fay and Rose 
Golden. 10:05—Copley-Plaza Orchestra. 


,;WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 
4 p. m.—Ruth Clark, pianist. 4:15— 
Gladys "Ruth Bridgham unior Players. 
— Grace E. McNulty, contralto; 
Catherine Dayton, accompanist. 6 :30— 
Max Zides, ukulele. 6: :45—Jacques Ren- 
ard and his orchestra. 7:45— Bruce 
Brown, Scottish tenor; Laura B. Knox, 
accompanist. 8—From New York, musi- 
cal comedy hits by the WEAF musical 
comedy troupe. 9—From New York, New 
York we re Orchestra direct from 
Carnegie Hall, New York; Walter Dam- 
rosch, conducting. 10 Cruising the air 
with “Bill” Harrison. 10:05— Hockey. 
Boston- Pittsburgh game. 


WBZA — WBZ 1 
Mass. (338 Meters 

6:15 p m.——‘Talk by 3238 + Waldon 
on “Dog 8, presenting “Chinook.” 6:30 
—Dick Newcomb's society orc hestra. 7— 
Market reports. 7:05—Farm flashes. 7:15 
—Capitol Theater orchestra. 7:45— 
Knights of Pythias male quartet, Bos- 
ton. 8:10—Boston Sym 3 1 orchestra. 
10 :15— Leo Reisman's Hotel Brunswick 
orchestra. 10 :45— Weather reports. 


WTAG, Worees er. Mass. (268 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Bancroft orchestra. 9—Pro- 
gram to be announced. 10—From WEAF. 
1i— News bulletin. 


5 Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
m. — Hub Quartet. 6:25—News. 
12 20 üble study period. — Hartford 
composers’ period. 8:30—Imperial Male 
Quartet. 9:30— Popular period. 10— 
Weather. 
11I—Neus. 

WMAK, Buffalo, N. V. (865 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner music prograin. 7:15 


4 


and Shea's Buffalo Theater hour. 
Music. 10—Dance program. 
WGR. Buffalo. N. T. (319 Meters) 

9 p. m. —Joint program with WEAF; 
Walter 15 and New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. T. (880 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music from Syra- 
cuse, N, F. 7:30—Shea's Buffalo hour. 
8:05— Boston Symphony Orchestra: 10:30 
—Dance program: 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Frank Farrell 2 * his orehee: 
tra, .6—Dinner music. 
sitet ing Beatin Somat Ets 
onetac ay us co s by 
the W WEAF M Musical Comedy Troupe. 9— 
Walter Damrosch and New ‘York 3 Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 10—WEAF revue. 11— 
Vincent Lopez and his orchestra. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Reports on all markets. 7 
Commodore ore 172 n Voor- 
hees orchestra. 8:10 Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 10:30 —Jack Denny's volity 
Club. orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Music. 7—~Kerry. Conway's 
11 chat. 7:30—Whozit — 
10:30— Nest Club orchestra. 11— Ernie 
Golden and his’ orchestra. 12—Enter- 
tainers. : 

WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Unele Geebee. 6: ey 
Nazer’s orchestra. J- Mary ad te 
readings. 7: 15— News 1 7:20— 
Melody Maids,” Martin Strong at — 
piano. 7:45— George Hall and his Rhyal 
Arcadians. sky Concert Trio. 
10:15— Winter Constellations,” Scout- 
master Samson Toplitz, astronomy in- 
structor: 10: 30—Arrowhead dance or- 


chestra. 
Newark, N. J. (406 Meters) 


Wor, 

6: 32 ee panes W Shelton 
éngem e 6 7 athey in sports. 
7—Jacques’ Jacobs’ ensemble. 7 :30—~Van- 
derbilt. orchestra. 8 :45—Studio program. 
10;55—News. 11—Carlton Terrace or- 


chestra. 

WIR. Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jea@ Goldkette’s petite sym- 
phony orchertra; soloists. 9—Studio | 
program. 11:30—‘ 
and his 5 ers.’ a 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (380 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Cleveland orchestra, Fried- 
erich Janssen direc‘ing. 7:15—Radio. 
specialty. 8—Hollenden hour. 9—-WEAF, 
Walter Damrosch. 10—Vaudeville. dance 
music, and assis - entertainers. | 

a a Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 

6:15 p. m. - Dinner concert. 7: 
Radio chat 155 W. H. Weir. 8—Concert 
85 the Westinghouse Band. T. J. 
ne; conductor. 

Pe age: Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 

6 m.—Dinner. concert. 8—WEAF 
Follies. 19. Walter Damrosch and New 
York Symphony, Orchestra. 10—Dance 
program, 

WIP,. Philadeiphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

6 p. — Sober forecast. 6:05— 
Dinner 1 min Franklin Con- 


Oppenheim. 

ment of A 
roduce market re 
8 Story an 


6:45— United States Depart: | 
culture, live stock and 
rts. 7—Uncle wip’ 8 
Roll Call. Sports 
conducted 9 * | 
8: 15—V eal recital. 9;15— 
Laserow Quartet. 10:05—Dance orchéstra. 
11:05—Organ recital. 
WHAR, Attantie City, N. J. (275 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Lecture period. 8—Seaside 
Trio. 5 
Wr. Atlantie City. N. J. (800 Meters) 


10:05—Club Worthy orchestra. 


—Daily news items. 7:30— Weather man tra. 
8° 30— | . musicians. 11—Ted Weems’ or- 


IM 
— . 


[Holden Rule Hour of Near East Re- 


{ 


“The Merry Old Chief’ 


9 15. 


| 


cert orcheatys. 7 of W. Irving tra 


; 


| 


p. m.—News flashes. 7:15—Organ re- 


7 

cital by A 
— dinner 
c. 
pel of Great Musicians.” 
| evening concert. 9:30—Traymore concert | 
orchestra. 10—Studio program. =30— | 
Dance program. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Bible talk. 7:15—Washington 
8 8:10— Boston Symphony or- 


to 


30— Little Journeys: the 


1i—Irving Boernstein’s orchestra. 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:30 p. m.—Studio program. 
PWX, Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 
§:30 p. m. — Cuban songs. 10 — Tokyo 
orchestra. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. 1 Minn. 
17 Meters) 

6:15 m.—Dinner concert, Wesley 
Barlow’ My ‘Nicolett orchestra. 7:45—“ Fire- 
side Philosophies 8—New York pro- 

am, New York 

alter Damrosch. 
10—Weather report and closing grain 
markets. 10:05—Dance program. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 


6 p. m.—lLiterary period. 6:20—Po a 
lar. 6:45—Market résumé. 7—Cham 


thur Scott Brook. 7:80—Mor- | 
usic. Ambassador dinner 


9— Chelsea 


chestra. 10:30—Jack Dennx's orchestra. 


Symphony orchestra. 
Musical program. 


ghton educational peri 
urtesy program. 
WOK, Chicago, III. (217 Meters) 

6 p. m. Dinner concert. 8—Stage 8 
“ram, organ and dance orchestra. 
once and studio program 

WBBM, Chicago, III. (226 Meters) 

8:15 p. m. ee quartet. 9:15— 


advertised in The C hris- 


| tian, Science Monitor, or auswer. f * ie 


a Me nitor advertisement — 


“Billy” 8 215— Supper Club or- 
g — Jub feature. 


WEBH, Chicago, III. (370 Meters) 

5745 p. m. —Organ recital. 6:15—Palmer 
“Victorians.' 7— Classical ‘hour; orches- 
tra and instrumental pbc sate Sunday 
school lesson: Florence Behrend, vocalist. 
8—Palmer * ‘Vietorians”: Symphony Trio 
and. studio program; news flashes. 
11— Dance program; Sunset Male Quartet: 
Kay Ronanye; “Joe” Verges and Paul 
Small; Mark Fisher and others. 


KYW, Chicago, III. (636 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Bedtime story. 6:30— Dinner 
concert by Joska DeBabary and his or- 
chestra a Johnny Hamp and his or- 
chestra. —Family Hour. 8&—Musical 
program. %—Classical concert. 10:30— 
Congress carnival. 

WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
6 p. m—Organ concert by Johanna 


Grosse. 7—Meeting of the Sekatary 
Hawkins Radio Club.” 8—Dance music. 


WKRC, Cincinnati, O. (896 Meters) 

10 p. m.— Louisville Loons. 11—Popular 
program. 11:15— Dance music. 

W HAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Concert. arranged by Elsin 
chandler. 7:50 to %—Studio conce 
under the auspices of Arthur Findling. 
baritone. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (336 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather fore- 
cast; address; Jack Riley’s orchestra. 
8—New . York Symphony Orchestra, 
under direction of Walter Damrosch. +— 
“Around the Town with WDAF.” 11:43 
Ted eem’s orchestra: Cordsen’ 9 r- 
chestra; popular songst-rs, 

KMOX, St. Louis, Mo, (280° Meters) 

6 p. m.—Diunertime organ recital, by 
Fe Jules. 6 :30—Soloists. 7—~The 
Little Red hoolhouse program. %<— 
Steindel String Quartet and soloist. 
„„the ana Janice, singers. .6—The 
“Pebbles.” 10:15— Dance program by 
Herbert Berger's orchestra and Harry 
Lang’s orchestra. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 

&:45 p. m.—Dinner concert ; Andrew 
Jackson trio. 7:15—WSM bedtime story. 
Popular and barn dance program. 

* Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters! 

8 m. — Atlanta radio hour. 10:45 
Hired ‘Help Skylark. 

WFAA, Da las, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6: a0 . m.—Paul Wellbaum’s orches- 
30— Mrs. Otis Holt, singer, with 


chestra. a 


FOR SUNDAY, DEC. 5 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (356 Meters) ‘ 

7 p. m.—Church service. 8 eee 
program. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

2 p. E of Hospitality. 720 
ward Bowes and his Capitol 
9 18— Radio hour. 10 :18—Keith's 
Radio Py a na, 

WBE. Boston - 8 ringfield, Mase. 
(883 Meters) 

10:45 a. m.—Reéegular Minha morning 
service of The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, 6:30 
p. m.—Organ recital, by Edith Lang. 7— 
Mixed quartet. Ford Hall Forum. 9 


ef. 10— Ensemble,“ from WJZ. 
WTAG,.Worcester, Mass, (268 Meters) 

7:20 p. m. * Bowes and company 
9: 15 — Radio hour. 10: 20 — Daily news 
bulletin. 

WMAK, Buffuto, N. V. (266 Meters) 

3 p. m. Musical program from Syra- 
cuse. 8&—Regular Sunday evening service 
a, Church of Christ, Scientist, Buf- 

alo 4 


WG. . — N. V. (819 Meters) 

7345 fm. — Evening service fram the 
Central Presbyterian Church. 9:15— 
WEAF’ radio hour. 


War, Schenectady, N. v. (380 Meters) 


3 p. m.— Musical program from Syra- 
cuse, N. T. 4:30—Organ recital. 7 30-A le 
bany Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
r 9—- Musical program W4JZ. 
10 :15— Ensemble“ from WJZ, New York. 


WOCL, Jamestown, N. v. (275 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice of First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Jamestown. 


Paar. New. Tork City (492 Meters) 

2 p. nterdenominational church 
services, ‘Greater New York Federation < of 
Churches. 3—Toung People's Confer- 
ence, Greater New York Federation of 
Churches: address by Dr. Daniel 
Poling. 5: 30—Hlizabet h Kuntzer, pi 
Pi, ‘Hameo. and —. ake 8 ae the WE 

yers am by M 
Edward Bowes and his Capitol fol Pally 
Radio hour; Mabel Garrison, so- 
prane; Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist. 

1 New York City (455 Meters) 

™m.—Park Avenue Baptist 
Car lon. 7:20—-Ambassador Trio. 1 — 
Cosma Hamilton. Musical program. 
8:30 Commodore concert orchestra. 9:30 
Godfrey Ludlow, violinist. 10—Musical 
program 10:15— Ensemble.“ 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 
11 a. m.— The regular Sunday morni 
service of Eighth. Church of Christ, a <a 

entist, New York City. 

Fe gn Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

15 p. ee ge guild program. 6— 
oe engemhie. 7:45—Vanderbilt con- 
WCX. Detroit, Mich, (517 Meters) 
tye” >. 8 . way. Orches- 

— Service of Central M 
Episcopal Church, Pontiac. W 

W Pontiac, Mich, (517 Meters) 

m. — Special song service from 


D. 
First Baptist Church. 
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BIG DIFFERENCE IN PECANS 


Fresh from. Georgia grove, direct 
to you, extra- large, finely. flavored, 
choicest paper-shell 


PECANS _ 


The “Dollar a Pound” Kind 
Five (5) Pounds t - 
livered (in U. 8.15 1 
age prepaid 
Two (2) Pounds (delivered) $1.70 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Parkland Masonic Temple Building 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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KEEP HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
SOAPY WATER 


At all good 8 
dealers and department 
<tores. or sent postpaid 
from factory. : 

Price Complete $1.50 / AX 
Wenewal Heads. W 


13 orchestra. 


WTAM, Cleveland, O. (889 Meters). 
m —Hollenden orchestra. 1-Thea- 


6 
ter 8 &—Church se Wü er- 
10 :15—Austin wy or- 


io hour. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Fa. ne Meters) 


chestra. 
4 m.—Organ om Carnegie 
al én 4:45—Service * Shades de Pres- 
4 Pittsbu Ap oo on- 
cert 
tra. | 7: of Calv . — pal 
Charch, Pittsburgh. 10: :16—Concert 
New York. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa, (278 Meters) 
m.—Recital. 6:15—-Unde 
"radio , service, 5:25. 
John W. Stockwell: a 85 
Recital stinued. '46—Second ta 
the Rev. John W. Stockwell. 6: eee. 
sylvania orchestra. 7:4 i. oF oF 
chestra, under the direction at 
Talge. 8:30—-Barry O' Moore. 10—41 
Zemsay and his orchestra. 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
7:15 p. m.—Evening service from Holy 
Trinity Chureh. 10— The WIP Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
WHA R, Atlantle City, N. J. (275 Meters) 
2:15 p. m.—Short sacred recital. by so 
Senbide! ‘Trio. 2:45—Sermon. 2 
ning service, Chelsea Baptist Chure 
3 program Seaside Ensemble. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


torium. 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 
6:30 p. m. WBAL Concert Orchestra, 


Gustav Klemm, conductor. ratorio 
by the Boy Choir of Old St. Paul's 


Church, Baltimore. 
WCAO, Baltimore, Md. (375 Meters) 
11 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of Third Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Baltimore, Md. 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
11 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of First Church — 2 Sci- 
entist, Washington. 4 —Serv, 
from the National Cathedral. 7:20— 
Musical program from WHBAF,;> New 
York. $:15—Radio hour from New York. 
10: 15—'‘Ensemble” from | 
PWX, Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Army band concert. — 9 — 
Sevilla Biltmore orchestra. 10 :30—Holly- 
wood orchestra. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 

WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 

(417 Meters) 
_ m—Regular Sunday evening 
1 of —— ‘Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Minneapolis. 15—New York pro- 
ram. 9:15—Musical Sree Chippewa 

ndians. 9:45—Weather report. 10:30— 
St. Paul municipal organ recital, by Hugo 
Philler Goodwin. 

WKAF, Milwaukee, Wis. (261 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Orchestral program. 5—De 
Luxe lu program. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

5 p. m.#Salon orchestra under Leon- 
ard Kirkwood. 7:30—Fort Des Moines 
orchestra. 11—Musical program. 

1 Omaha, Neb, (526 Meters) 
8 m —Bible study period. 9—Chapel 
service. 

WMBB., Chicago, III. (25@ Meters) 

„ m.—Regular. Sunday evening 
8 Of Fifth Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Chicago. 
WLS, Chicago, III. (345 Meters) 

12:15 p. m.—Organ concert. 1—WLS 

Trio. 1:30—Chapel services, hg 


hicago Church Federation. 
ti ttle (Brown Church in the Vale; WLS 


rio. 

WEBH, Chicago, Il, (370 Meters) 

16:45 a. m.—Regular. Sunday morning 
service of 88 Church of Christ, Sei- 
entiat. 5 p. m.—-Twilight musicale. 7—Se 
lected artists program. 

WFBM, Indianapoils, Ind. (268 Meters) 

11 a. m.—R ar Sunday morning 
service of Second Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Indianapolis. 

hed Cincinnati, 0. (482 Meters) 

6:30 m. — Services. 7—Beethoven 
j | 1: 2932 — orchestra, Wil, 
liam J. Kopp, director. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, O. (428! Meters) 

6:45. p. m—Service from the Walnut 
Hills hristian Church. 10—Classical 
program of vocal and instrumental se 
tions. 11:15—Walter Davidson's 7 — 
ville Loons. 12—Marie Turner, popular 
songs and ballads, 12:15—Loons. 

Hera grat 3 Ky. (400 Meters) 

4:30 to 5:30 a evensong 
service from Christ ‘Church thed 

WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366. Meters) 

$ p. m.—Regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice of Sect Church of Christ; Se entist, 
Kansas City. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

3 p. m.—Concert orchestra. 4—WDAF 
Sabbath vespers. 

KFQA, St. Louis, Mo. (261 Meters) 

8 p. m.—The regular Sunday evening 
serviae ‘of 2 hurch of Christ, Sei- 
entist, St. is, 

KMOX, ‘St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Harry Lange's orchestra and 
Arcadia Serenaders. 6—Herbert oe — 
concert orchestra. 9— Weather rts: 
Sunday Night Club. 10: 30—Ciné l 
. & Foster, Airectin 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 

3 p. m.—Elks Memorial pro 
War Me Memorial Auditorium. 75 . Ler joo 
ices from First Presbyterian Church. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Ralph Richardson. 8 Wesley 

Mentorial Methadist Church service. 
WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 
2:30 p. m.—Farmers’ Hour; address; 

music. 6—Radio Bible Class. 7 :30—Serv- 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 
PASADENA 


Offers you a complete, efficient and 
understanding banking service 
COLORADO AT MARENGO 


1 leading 
storage com- 
pany in your city 
will consolidate 
your shipment in 
a car coming to 
Los Angeles. This 
will save you the 
difference between 
the ‘consolidated 
carload and less- 
than-carload rates. 


Estimates cheer - 
fully given with - 


out * igation. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE | 


iit. 


na- 
alk 


ice of First Baptist Church. 8:30—Dr.| 


and Mrs. Robert Thompson, singing. 11 
—Ligon Smith's. orchestra, 


| WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 
5 p. m.— Vesper service of Baptist Semi- 
nary. 9:30 to 11—Orchestra. 1 
KFDM, Beaumont, Tex. (816 Meters) 
Morning and evening religious services. 
_— Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 


8 p —Regular Sunday eveni 
ice 2 First hurch of Christ, Se 
Houston 


; 


serv- 
tist, 


Evening F Tee 


FOR MONDAY, DEC. 6 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA. Toronto, Ont. (856 Meters) 

6:05 p. m. -News and wea her. 7 15— 
Organ recital by Clifford G. McCormick. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 M ters) 

5:46 p. m.—-Stock market and business 
23 6 Events of the day. 6:35 — Talk. 

6 :40— Globe radiocast. 6 :46—Big — 
Club. S— Book talk. 8 :15—Musicale. 
From New York, Gypsies! 10—Cru a 
ing the air with „Bilk 12 10 05— 


Jacques Renard and his orchestra. 


WBZ, Boston -Springfleld, Mass. 
(3838 Meters) 


$:15 p. m—Lenox Ensemble. 6:30— 
Dinner * 7— Market reports. 7:05 
«| Organ recital. 7:30—Seventh lecture on 

“How to See and Read Plays,” by Prof. 
Robert Emmons 2 under auspices 
of the Massachusetts University Ex- 


under the direction of J. Fred 

Turgeon.  .8:30—WBZ 0. Instru- 
23 program. 9:3 ocal program. 

9 45—Russeill Day, pianist. 10— Weather 
report. 10:03—Instrumesital program. 
3 Worcester, Mass. (454 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Theater program. 8:30 — 
Weather. 9—-Piano hour. 10—Daily 
news bulletin. 

WIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
2 m.—Children’s period. 6: 20—- News; 
Emil Heimberger's 10. 7 :30—- Monday 
Merrimakers. — Musical program. 9— 
The Polyphonians., IO— Weather report. 
10:05 — Clements’ Entertainers. 11— 
News and organ recital. 

WCAC, Storrs, Conn. (275 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Capitol Theater Orchestra, 
Willimantic. 8—Timely Farm Informa- 
tion, A. W. Manchester, Professor of 
Farm Management. $:10—Talk on 
poultry. 8:25— Market report. 

WMAK, Buffalo, N. T. (865 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner music 1 71 15 
— Daily news items. 7 :30— her man ; 
dance program presented by “Bill’ 
Stauffinger and his orchestra. 8:30— Mu- 
sical program. 

oan Buffalo, N. T. (319 Meters) 
X m. — Dinner music. 7:45— Talk. 
8 Age ale quartet. §—Courtes pro- 
—— ll—Weather forecast and Vincent 
pez. orchestra, 
WGY, Schenectady, N. . (380 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Stock report, news items. 6:30 
—Farm news. 6:30—Dinner music. 


N ~ oe Troy, N. IT. (380 Meters) 
Collar City Male uartet. 8:30 
— . —— address. : vin 
Dater, radio singer. %—Troy Junior 
Symphony Orchestra. 10—Young’s dance 
orchestra. 11:30—Penn-Rensselaer Or- 
chestra. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Dinner music. 7— Helen 
Graves, — soprano, accompanied by 
Florence Morris Cunningham. 7 :15— 
Columbia University lecture, 7 
English” by Dr. William Tilly. 7 :30— 
House of Myths. — What's Wro 
with Education” by Orrin: Lester. 871 
—Old Timer’s Co rt. 8:50— Tell Me a 
Book to Read” by Walter Tust. 
“Gypsies.” 10—‘“Lakme” b Be WEAF 


ais 


[Grand Opera Company u 


the di 
tion of Cesare Sodero. 1h Rolfe's Pa 
D'or Orchestra. 

WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Reports on all markets. 7— 
Commodore Orchestra. 7 hn Le 
Kennedy. —Markel's Da Or 


8 . 280 —Musieal 
e rl Or- 


program. 
chestra. 
WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dance orchestra. 
Kerry Conway’s Broadway Chat. 74 
Orchestra. 7 :30—Grel-Meitser’s Hun- 
garian Orchestra. Christian Science 
lecture by William W. Porter, C. S. B., 
of New York City at Eighth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, under the auspices of 
Christian Selence Churches and Societies 
of Greater New York. 9%:30—Repub- 
lic ae 10 :30— Billy Day, songs at 
piano. 19:4%—Dick Robertson, character 
songs. II— Montana Ramblers. 12— 
Entertaners. 12:30— Special radio club. 


Bie ewelry—Silverware 
“Gifts for All Occasions” 


OWEN COTTER 
JEWELRY COMPANY 


The Diamond Merchants 
609 Franklin St.. TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Simerman’s 
South Florida’s Largest 


Exclusive Millinery 
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1012 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 
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Wicker Furniture Co 
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Hicu-Grapve Reep and 
WiLLow FuRNITURE — 
Wholesale and Retaii ag 
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CHARLES S. UNGER, Mgr. 
Established 1910 


304 Tampa St., Knight & Wall Building 


QUALITY MATERIAL 
HONEST SERVICE 


Phone M-1278 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Plain Wedding Rin 
Rem 100 ech, 


Genuine Orange Blossom 
Design 
Ask for Prrticulars 
BEC KWITH-RANGE 
JEWELRY Co. 


Franklin &t. 
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Artists Materials 


Works of Art 


Picture Framing 


Frorwa Art and CAMERA Co 
910 Tampa St., Tampa, Fla. 


The Band Box 


‘Specializing in Ladies 


8. Hats - 10 


480 -W. Lafayette Arcade 
Near Christian Science church 
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Boys Long Pants 


with shirts and belts ts 
Flannel and Palm Beach 
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have ou cali. 


WOLF BROTHERS 


— 


; phony 9 


tension Division. Capitol Theater Or- | 


| 1619 Snow Ave. 


Old Reliable Shu Tixery 


WIR. Pontiac, Mien. 7 m 


7 p. m—Jean Goldkette’s ma — ter- 


Studio program. 


WWI, Detroit, Mich. (358 Meters) 
Dinner concert. Musical 
WEAF. 


wan. Detroit, 8 (270 Meters) 


—Dinner 
Radio 1 — 7 farm market 

chat. 8~—Little 
Famous com- 


6 p 

United States 
report: ch dren’ s a bho 
symphony orchestra. 
posers’ hour 9§:30—So 
WTAM, Cleveland, ye (389 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Guy 3 Bh wate Cana- 
dians, 7—Alen Theater 8— 
Concert . yr les from 
New York: 10— Concert orchestra. 11— 
Emerson Gill and his orchestra. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 
ao — p. m. — Dinner concert. 7:26—Re- 
on all markets. 7248 University 
57 Pittsburgh address 8— Howard Greene, 
composer. Light opera hour. 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:29 p. m.—Citrus report. 8 :30—Bed- 
time story by Grace Itrick. 8:45— 
Burch and McGill, banjo uke“ team. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (869 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Dinner music. 9 Gypsies.“ 
10—WEAF grand opera. 


WCAU, Phitadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

6:45 p. m—*“Joe” McGrath and his 
crchestra. 7:15—Higgins and Burke, 
songs. 7: .30—Snellingbur recital 8 
Skiler’s Skylarks. 8: She pp rd Nevas. 
violinist. 8:45—The Mer strels. 9:30 
—The b Anna Duffy; 
soprano. 10:30—Parodians’ Orchestra. 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 
7 p. m.—News flashes. 7:15—Organ 
recital by Arthur Scott Brook. 7:30— 
Morton dinner music. 7:55—Talk by 
Arthur Eldred, under auspices of New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture. 8:05 
—Shelburne dinner music. %:30—Studio 
program. 8:45—Vocal program. yo 
Traymore concert orchestra. .10—Ameri- 
ean Legion Auxilary Quartet. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 


Miss Julia A. Rose, Rutherford, N. J. 
Mrs. Elsie R. —. Rutherford, N. J. 
Miss Margaret M. Macduff, : Edinburgh, 
Scotland. ¢ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURES 

Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., of 
Toronto, Ont., will lecture in Ar- 
cadia, Mich., Dec. 6, at 8 p. m., cen- 
tral standard time, under the aus- 
pices of Christian Science Churches 
of Detroit. WCX will radiocast this 
lecture on 517 meters. 


York City, will lecture at Eighth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New York 
City, Dec. 6, at 8 p. m., eastern stand- 


tian Science Churches and Societies 
of Greater New York. WMCA will 
radiocast this lecture on 341 metews 


wavelength. 
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Something in brass” 


India, Chinese and Hammered. Period 

furniture calls for brass. I specialize 

in brassware from the smallest to very 

large articles. Save or make 
money A 2 3 
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Fashion’s Newest 
Winter Silk 
Are here in a complete disp lay 
and await your inspection. In 
the gay new colors—in all the 
newest and various shades, The 
reigning queen of fabrics for 
winter sses, Come in now and 


make your selection. Our values 
are exceptionally attractive. 


Mrs. Harryr B. Hoffin, Worcester, Mass. 
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Interior Decorating 


Service 


Our corps of interior decorators will 

assist you in the selection and ar- 

a of your home furnish- . 
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Tarr Furniture Co. Ine. 
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BEAUTY, PARLOR 


* 


of cause and effect. 

His master, Sainte-Beuve—for the 
great critic of the Second Empire 
may justly be said to have mapped 
tie course for all modern analytical 
biography—anlyzed his characters 

of “reconstructing 
their genius.” Saint-Berve’s method 
implied not only an ability to detect 
the various qualities that went to 
make up that genius, but a suffi- 
ciently tall understanding of the 
genius in its completed form. And 
the same observation applies to his 
distinguished follower. Only oc- 
casionally does Mr. Bradford. select 
for a study a character whose 
greater qualities he doe not appear 
quite to encompass, whose several 
attributes, after careful and delicate 
dissection, do not, when put together 
_ again, produce the complete genius. 

Though in so large a gallery of por- 
traits one must expect an occasional 
“bad subject.” 

Charles Darwin 
„Among the men of genius who 
would appear somewhat beyond a 
literary critic’s ken is Charles Dar- 
win. Darwin was a natural scientist, 
pure and simple, and a particularly 
difficult and inscrutable subject for 
any investigator who, like Mr. Rrad - 
ford, does not confess to some spe- 
cial enthusiasm for biology and its 
kindred studies. His work was made 
up mainly of endless observations of 
plants and animals, which, not being 
a Thoreau or a Hudson, he did not 
turn to literary or philosophical ac- 
count. 

He wrote books, and secured an 
immense sale of them, but, as is w 
known, they were little more t 
compilations of facts and records of 
_ observations. He was no philosopher. 

His speculations were too firmly an- 
chored to proven facts for that. He 
always worked upon hypotheses. but 
each hypothesis was left to air itself 
on the shelf for prolonged periods 
wo prove relay. i ret 

prove ‘ great 
hypothesis relating to natural selec- 
tion lay on the shelf for 20 years 
pending complete factual support 
and at the imminent risk of. being 
forestalled by some other biologist, 
working along similar lines. And 
when at last “The Origin of Species” 
appeared in 1859, the resulting con- 
troversy raged around Darwin's In- 
rather than around the 

quietly secluded naturalist, who re- 
mained apparently as much absorbed 
im his theories of earthworms and 


/ 


5 barnacles as in 


“The Descent of 
Man.” ; 

Darwin, in short, for all he was 
the prime mover 1. mighty upheavals 
of contemporary thought, was singu- 
larly wanting in literary and dra- 
matic interest. And while Mr. Brad- 
ford conscientiously applies the 
method that has served him so well 
in previous portraits, he gives the 
impression of never feeling quite at 
his ease with this stalwart Vic- 
torian. No doubt the difficulty is 
due partly to the author's attempt to 
detach Darwin too completely from 
the age and society in which he lived. 
But then, are the great Victorians 
ever really amenable to the modern 
analyst? How often of late have we 
faced the alternatives of deciding 
that the greatness of the genius must 
be largely imaginary, or that the 
analyst must have 4mitted some very 
important quality in the course of 
his investigation! 

Mr. Bradford portrays effectively 
the naturalist’s extreme care in ob- | 
servation and experiment, his habit 
of raising every conceivable objec- 
tion to each hypothesis before it was 
formally accepted, his readiness to 
revise, or abandon, the most cher- 
ished of his theories in the light of 
new experiment. “I look at it as 
absolutely certain,” he modestly ob- 
served of his masterpiece, “that very 
much in the ‘Origin’ will be proved 
rubbish; but I expect and hope that 
the framework - will stand.” His 
charm and simplicity are finely 
drawn. Lord Bryce describes how he 
once went to see Darwin and heard 
him describe a visit he had had from 
Gladstone. Darwin said: “He seamed 
to be quite unaware that he was a 
great man, and talked to us as if he 
had been an ordinary person like 
ourselves.” On which Bryce re- 
marked: The friend who was with 
me and I could not but leok at each 
other and exchange covert smiles. 
W were feeling toward Darwin just 
what he had felt toward Gladstone.“ 

Irrelevant Details 

To these well-marked features, 
Mr. Bradford adds Darwin's almost 
total absorption in his biological re- 
search, his domestic felicity, and a 


Ni long list of secondary traits. But 


somehow the whole collection of 
traits and qualities refuse to yield 
a great man, @ man capable of pro- 
ducing an h-making work, a! 
genius of the dimensions the author 
sets out to portray. Sometimes, when 
Mr. Bradford seizes with - avidity 
upon some stray clue—the mention 
in a letter that Darwin had a “pas- 
sion” for working by hypothesis, or 
that he grumbled about having so 
little time for reading or music, or 
a reference to politics or democracy 
—and proceeds to invest what are 
obviously merely passing remarks 
with prime significance, one feels 
that the author is confusing his pic- 
ture with irrelevant details and fur- 
ther revealing an imperfect under- 
standing of British idiosyncrasies of 


the day. 
In the later chapters Mr. Brad- 


Titled Emigrants 


The Amateur Settlers, by Lord and Lady | 
te 24. — Hodder & Stoughton. 
net. 


HE importance of developing 

the huge, sparsely occupied 
areas of the British dominions, 
coupled with the problem of unem- 
ployment in Great Britain, is forcing 
the question of emigration more and 
ore into the limelight throughout 
e whole British Commonwealth, It 
1. paper) illogical that 46,000, 
000 people —a ge percentage of 
whom cannot obtain ork— should 
remain congregated within so small 
a land as Britain, when Canada’s 
3,730,000 and Australia’s 3,070,000 
square miles, with their respective 
small populations of 9,500,000 and 
,000,.to say nothing of South 
Africa and New Zealand—remain in 
want of human stock. The declared 
aim of ey government within the 
British orbit is to bring about a 
better distribution of population, and 
since there are tens of thousands of 
suitable men and women in the 


United Kingdom wo would 
promptly emigrate provided they | 
were assured of a living and had 
a correct conception of the infinitely 
greater possibilities that await them 
overseas, this better distribution is 
only a matter of time. 

The outstanding fact, however, is 
this Emigration, to be successful, 
depends not only on the character 
and fitness of the migrants, but on 
the power of underdeveloped coun- 
tries with small populations to deal 
with big influences without disor- 
ganizing their economic existence. 
The ability, therefore, to export at 
one end depends largely on the, 


‘ it is for this reason that a co-opera- 
tive governmental system—now 
rapidly expanding—has been set up 
to deal with the subject. 

It seems necessary to make these 
points in order that the usefulness 
of Lord and Lady Apsley's book may 
be grasped. Impelled by a desire to 
discover for himself what the condi- 
tions and prospects of an emigrant 


ability to import at the other. ra 


* this government scheme were, 
the author, disguised as George 


Bott,“ after passing the obligatory 


tests,,embarked as one, to Australia, 
where thus disguised, he found no 
difficulty, despite his inexperience, in 
securing immediate employment, on 
the proceeds of which he Itved. He 
describes the voyage, what his al- 
lotted job was when he landed, and 
why, a little later, he applied for and 
obtained another—one he would 
gladly have kept” until in a position 
to start a partner proposition of his 
own, had he not agreed to meet his 
wife in Singapore and accompany 
her to Port Darwin. 

This, the first portion of the book, 
is instructive, as also is the last—a 
description of life on a Government 
Group Settlement, written separately 
by Lord and Lady Apsley (the latter 
presenting the woman’s point of 
view) who, now disguised as Mr. 
and Mrs. James“ secured a vacant 
house, furnished it for £25, and 
fended for themselves, precisely .as 
every emigrant couple do. Lady Aps- 
ley’s description of her journey by 
rail, motor and airplane from Darwin 
via Broome to Perth is also well 
written and interesting. The book is 
mustrated with photographs and con- 
tains many practical suggestions and 
some sound advice. It should be read 
by intending emigrants to Australia 
and a cheaper edition appears desir- 
able. Its present price may prevent 
it reaching the hands of the very 
class it should most usefully serve— 
except through the free libraries. 
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ford leaves his study of Darwin to 
discuss the effect of his theories on 
religious thought, a subject in which 
he is evidently too profoundly in- 
terested to treat it impersonally, We 
are given almost oe the 
views of those who regard Da 

as a prophet of destruction, ge 
author of a ‘theory that brought re- 
ligion and religious experience to 
‘an end, and who are awaiting the 
advent of another biologist capable 
of playing the r6dle of prophet of 


reconstruction. We hear nothing of 
the vast and increasing y of 
people who have discovered that 
Darwin’s theory made no difference 
to religious experience, and are 
quite satisfied that no biological 
theory, past, present or future, can 
have the slightest effect upon the 
security of their faith. 

This work, while it scarcely pos- 
sesses the unerring penetration and 
rwin | artistic balance of some of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s shorter biographicai sketches, 
is thoughtful and sincere, an 
abounds in interesting material bear- 
ing upon one of the most far-reach- 
ing and hard-fought of human con- 


troversies, 


TWO Boy 


DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 


Explorers 


David Goes to Greenland, by Davia Bin- 
G. Pute 


ney Putnam. * or 
nam's Sons. $1.7 
n e e * 
2 ompany. $1.75 
SOR those readers who W 1 
map the cartography of Don 
Dickerman adds to the charm, 
of’ “Davi@ Goes to Greenland,” the 
book wherein David Binney Putnam, 
now aged 13, writes his account of 
the 1926 American Museum Green- 
land Expedition. In addition to 
David the expedition included his- 
father, Cap'n Bob Bartlett, Knyd 
Rasmussen, Robert Peary, Art 
Yoting, Carl Dunrud, expert with the 


American Museum, and other inter- 
esting and vigorous companions. 
Mr. Dickerman’s cartography takes 
the schooner Morrissey (with sails 
and propeller) over the course, and 
shows where everything happened, 
with lively miniature fllustrations of 
spouting whales, icebergs, Eskimos, 
and other incidentals, and a North 
Pole with the North Star at the top, 
and Santa Claus himself driving his 
reindeer along the far horizon. 

Like the preceding story of David's 
experiences with the Beebe expedi- 
tion to the Galapagos Islands, “David 
Goes to Greenland” is a simple and 
natural narrative by a boy about 
things that he saw and learned dur- 
ing an expedition to the North. 


Cabin Boy on Bowdoin 
Kennett Rawson, 14 years old, 
went to the Arctic in 1925 as cabin 
boy aboard the Bowdoin with Com- 
mander MacMillan, and about that 
experience he has written a book, “A 
Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic.” One 


may believe that he will write 
others, for last summer the young 
author was again in the Arctic with 
MacMillan, and it is neasonable to 
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Christmas Catalog. 
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BECKY LANDERS: 


Frontier Warrior 


By/Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Because she could weave and 
sew like a clever girl as well 
as trap and shoot like a boy, 
Kenton, the famous scout, 

said “That gal is twins!“ 
Mystery, heroism, thrillin 
adventures with pioneers an 
Indians. 


At all bookstores, $2.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


DeWolfe & Fiske Co. 


The Archway Bookstore 
2 Park Street, Boston 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


of All Publishers 
Catalogues gladly sent on 
request 


Tel. HAYmarket 6596 


HAPPY-THOUGHT 
STORY BOOK 


Twelve two-color illustrations. 


Some of these stories appea 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, which shows 
their high character. Your children will want it, 
and you may safely let them have it. 

For eale wherever books are sold. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD Co. Boston 


By BERTHA M. HALL 
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red first in THE 


coiled rope, H. C. Raven ot che 7 


a8 that here * an erplorer at 
the very beginning of his career. 
As Kennett relates it, the invita- 
tion that reached and delighted him 
at school in ‘the spring of: 1925 re- 
sulted from his own q 
for this post of cabin boy. Aside 
from the interest of the adventure, 
“the narrative,” says Commander 
-MacMillan, writing the introduction, “ 
“stands as a testimonial of the influ- 
ence of good and mu “reading. 
‘Very few will believe uch lan- 
guage is natural for a 14-year-old 
boy. But we know ‘Ken’ in the fore- 
castle of the little Bowdoin, and the | > 
teachers at Hill School who 
watched his progress for two years 
can assure you that the book is his 


own.” 3 
en Ulustrated tee 
‘The’ present reader, 
needs“ no such authoritative assur- 
| ance of. authorship, for although few 
boys of 14 would seem Itkely to com- 
mand 30 large a vocabulary, the 
effect. now and then of maturity is 
within the compass of his 14 years. 
and compatible with his duties 
-aboardship. 
The book is well illustrated with 
photographs. Adults interested in 
the Arctic, as well as boys interested 


Arctic experiences, may well find it 
an entertaining and /worth-while 
book. 


d several scores of French 
foreign, to AN the A* N 


declaring that 


however, | 0 


in another boy's account of his own| 


” Quintessence e of 1830 


A Review by Saxcust, C. Cuew, Bryn Mawr College 


“Bettie ee, 


T Is dificult for for us after more 
than a half-century to recapture 


the mental state which inspired v 


and 


Tombeau de Théophile Gautier. 5 
this memorial anthology two English 
poets contributed; John Payne, 
whose offering was two sets of 


who was prompted to write six 
poems on the French master: two 
in English, two in French, one in 
Latin, and one in Greek. 

Readers of Payne's elegies will find 
among the poet's terminal notes one 
Gautier was the 
greatest man of letters of the nine- 
teenth century.” No one would say 
so now; the extremes of romantic 
extravagance have disappeared, Many 
of the romantics have themselves 
become curiosities of Hterature, 
amusing subjects for anecdote and 
gossip. Time has differentiated be- 
tween those whose es and pos- 
tures were made self- advertisement 
and those whose eccentricities are 
no longer allowed to obscure their 
real genius. Gerard de ae for 
example, belongs to the first group, 
Baudelaire to the second. In Gau- 
tier’s work glittering affectation and 
solid substance exist side by side. 

Literary and artistic cliques are, 
while they exist, of intense interest 
to those who are in them and usually 


the outside. Once broken up and 
their component members departed 
on their several ways, they come to 
eppeal to the curiosity of the casu- 
ally literary public and to the in- 
quisitiveness of the scholar. If such 
movements embrace, on the one 
hand, writers of reAl genius and, on 
the other, 2 of the 


their posthumous fame is assured. 
Because it contained both geniuses 


and expert chroniclers, the romantic 


group of mille-huft-cent-trente has 
attained enormous renown. Rumor, 
report, gossip and scandal have to- 
gether bulit a a brilliant and fan- 
tastic legend of the men who sur- 

rounded Victor Hugo. Of these men 
* on the most typical though 
certainly not the greatest was Théo- 
phile Gautier. 

For Gautier is the quintessence of. 
the period, the avatar of l’Art pour: 
Art. When Tenhyson wrote his hit~, 
ing unjust epigram on the doe” 
trine of “art for art's sake, he was 
3 primarily of Gautier, and 
elsewhere be alluded to “art 
poisonous honey stolen from 


— 
of Gautier’s 


France,” he was thinking 
English 


— 
‘ Jacked. various 


stinguish some other mem- 
ot Bi; group; other men, as 
8 Weiter: of prose nn 


and 5 

him far from duch a ra 

say, Gerard de Nerval. He d 

to “shock” and on occasion he ‘eould 
cause a new shudder; but more 32 
characteristic ot is his a 
the physical which he 
carefully cultivated. His 1 
fidence does not attéin the titanic 
egoism of Hugo; his creed as ati art- 


ist does not torment him as Flaubert J 


is tormented. 
Mr. 
subject © 


Around him, as 
— 2 gyrate the 


8 
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youthful readers. 


LONG LEGS, 


BUNNY BEARSKIN 


by Guy Winfrey, illustrated by 
Louise Tessin. Price $1.50 


When Bunny Bearskin tumbled 
into the water, he started the 

amusing series of adven- 
— 2 . ever happened to a 


— Quali Lit 


What Boy or 
ever had enough good books? 


and Bradley Quality Booke—every title selected for literary 
quality—are the kind that Boys and Girls like to read. They 
cover every phase of juvenile literature from stories to tell 
to little folks to de luxe editions of the classics edited for 


The Children of the Czar knew about 


BURNING EYES 


by Olga Kovalsky and Brenda Putnam 
Illustrated by Rhoda Chase and Albert Cugat. Price $2.00 


ITTLE folks here may now make the acquaintance of this delightful 
trio and other strange characters from Russian fairyland in this 
book of beautiful making and many colors. 


Other favorite titles are: 


| At All Good Book Stores or Write for Complete List to 
MILTON BRADLEY C 
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Girl 


BIG MOUTH, 


LITTLE GRAY 
DOORS 


by N Wood, Mustrated 
The Phillips. Price 38.60 


IN BLUE BIRD 
TIME 


4 Hildegarde n poe 
ra Vv . 
Price $1.75 
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not a litle wearlsome to those on 


ot a De Goncourt or a George Moore, the 


disciples, Gautier did not 
originate the theory and his prac- 
of it. was almost too facile; 13 
elements ot 


greatness which, for ail their weak- 
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A 3 With JZ Conrad, 
riticism of His + and eae — 
RL Megroz. London: Elkin Mathews. 


HIS friendly little book is a 
happy combination of forces. 
There is a spontaneous sim- 

oncity throughout the “Talk” whi 
gives an insight into Conrad the man, 
which no expression of opinion or 
judgment on the part of another 
could give. The unadorned spoken 
word, as reported from the short- 
hand notes taken by Mr. Mégroz on 
the déccasion of these conversations, 
does much toward counteracting the 
many and in varying degree mislead- 
ing impressions which have at one 
time and another been derived from 
the printed columns devoted to this 
author. ; 

Mr. Mégroz-has done what is 
rarely achieved by critics in the 
larger sense of the term. He treats 
of Conrad primarily as a human 
being possessing a definite character, 
quite apart from his work, and then 
analyzes that which makes the 
author. 

A passage in the Foreword clearly 
explains this: The tendency espe- 
cially towards hyperbole about the 
sinister darkness of soul of the man 
who could create. Kurtz is likely to 
reveal itself ip future criticism where 

critic the mood of a 
work of art with the practical per- 
sonality of the artist.” 

A Pole. by birth, educated in Po- 
land, Jonet Konrad Korre- 
niowski became a seaman about the 
age of 17 and later wrote of the sea 
as he so intimately knew and loved 
of it in the language he 


it, and 
e To the last 


he treated — Bnglish language with 


not — 


{such Aus prose should be t 


agty. to. — mastered sup- 
tt the mecessary mate- 


‘for producing the realism of his 
ud by realism is meant 

—.— a the widest and deep- 

5 — ality to the sea is a 
ae tole 3 past; but it is also 
a — of e 1 He 


Conrad at Close N 


does not blink facts, he accepts them 
as raw material, for romance.” 

Mr. Mégroz delineates with a loy- 
alty of heart and pen that is well 
fitted to depict them, those fine traits 
of character which were Conrad’. A 
sense of retirement and individual-: 


* ism surrounded Conrad and much of 


the very essence of his make-up 
Was never grasped by the casual in- 
terviewer. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of d book in thia list 


| does not necessarily indicate that it 


has the indorsement of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Glass and Glazing, by Emanuel E. 
Ericson. Peoria, III.: The Manual Arts 
Press. $1.75. 

A Mid-Century Child and Her Books, 
by Caroline M. Hewins. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Vie de Gil Blas de Santilflane—Jane 
Grey — Scoronconcollo, by Edouard 

Romilly. Paris: Eugene Figuiere. 

Paes—Rolla—Portia, by Ed- 
ouard Romilly. Paris: Bugene Figuiére. 

Political and Industrial Democracy, 
1776-1926, by W. Jett Lauck. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalis Company. 

The Overbury Mystery, by His Honor, 
Judge Edward Abbott Parry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

American Glass, by Mary Harrod 
Northend. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 35. 

Baudelaire, translated by Arthur 
Symons. New York: Albert & Charles 
Bon 


i. 

The Impossible Task, by Gleason L. 
Archer. Boston: Suffolk Law School 
Press. $1.25. 

International Economie and Political 
Problems of the Day and Some Aspects 
of ‘Fascism, edited by Baron Bernardo 
Quaranta di San Serverino. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Co., Ltd. 10/6. 

Poems on Woodrow Wilson, 

a memorial by American poets, edited 

by C. B. — New York: Dean 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Evolution ‘of Values, by C. 


-|Bouglé. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


The President’s Hat, by Robert Her- 
ring. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co, 33.50. 

Each in His Own Way and Two 


| Other Plays, by Luigi Pirandello. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
Captain Lightfoot, the Last of the 

New England Highwaymen. Topsfield, 

Mass.: The Wayside Press. $2.50. 
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BOOR MARKERS 


Transparent, have permanent 
rea, hold fast . ate pra etiea 

— The ori original marker 

to include all these features 

Three sizes. Readers. Library Pocket 


Set ef thirty. postpaid, $1.00 
THE PERFECT 
Bes 124 


Yeokers, . 


1 


Pp 

within the Forbidden City of Peking 

somewhat marred by its proximity 

to the contrasting squalor, dirt and 

beggarliness of the outer city, over 
the author throws a kindly 
e might regret that the splen- 

did ‘Chinas and Manchu 

chosen for the plot are o 


critic could not fail to find in John 

Thorn, the Chicago real estate man. 

what that unsophisticated gentle- 

men would himself have designated 
as “the goods.” 

"eae all, the descriptions of Pe- 
king, its palaces and temples and its 
setting of time-old walls and age- 
old hills, are picturesque. and gen- 
erous, and so long as one is con- 
tent to app 2 the plot with a 
light band. fine lines drawn to 
indicate China’s history and char- 
acter need not break—even at the 
point of the Boxer Rising, Which, 
as the title suggests, “happened in 
Peking.” It is, moreover, a good 
thing in an age which calls itself 
practical, to remember the Chinese 
saying drawn into the pattern of the 
story: “If you have but two loaves 
— bread, sell one loaf and buy a 

oe 


MARGARET ASHMUN’S 


Brenda Stays 
at Home 


What happened to Brenda 
when her friends went away 
to college. By the author of 
the famous Isabel Carleton 
books. 


At all bookstores $2.00 ; 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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es : Samaliel Bradford’s — 


of a tolerant and lovable man who shifted the attitude of 
ace and overturned the whole world of thought. 
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$3.50 
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BLENCARROW 
Isabel Mackay 


A simple, direct tale of 
love and youth in a Cana- 
‘ dian village that shows 
“craftsmanship, real origi- 
nality and genuine 
strength.“ 
Topics. 


4 


l 


— Cleveland 
$2.00 


RR: 


charm, the record of 


‘ald. Illustrated. 


“A book en and 


keen, practical and faith- 
ful life.“ — Boston Her- 
“$5. 00 


FALLODON 
PAPERS 
Viscount Grey 
Distinguished essays on 
the pleasures of reading 
and outdoor life by a 
famous | statesman who 


has found joy in simple 
living. $2.50 


SURPRISING 
THE FAMILY 
Frances Lester Warner 
There are few contempo- 
rary writers who surpass 
Miss Warner in this field 
of the sprightly, wise and 
human essay. 


EA 


$1.75 


EMERSON’S 
JOURNALS 


Bliss Perry 


the 


ent, 


THE HEART OF 


“A truer picture of Em- 
ersonian thought than in 
Essays."—E rnest 
Boyd in the Independ- 
$3.00 


DEMOSTHENES 


Georges Clemenceau 


“The Tiger” studies the 
great Athenian and reveals 
himself in one of the most 
vital books of the year. 
“Has taken on the pro- 
. portions of a great event. 


“av ewY orkTimes. $2.50 


UNDER THE 
ROWAN 


TREE 
Abbie Farwell Brown 

Sixteen berries from a 
magic tree turn into 
charming stories for chil- 
dren from 5 to 10. IIlus- 
trated. 


$1.75 


AUTOBL 


CHINESE DOG 
Florence Ayscough 


living China. 
— — 


OGRAPHY OF A 


Once again Mrs. Ays- . 
cough has succeeded as in 
“A Chinese Mirror” in 
portraying for Western 
readers the beauty of 
$2.00 | 


WILLIAM JACK- 
SON, INDIAN 


SCOUT 
James Willard Schultz 


This stirring story of the 


deeds of one of the bravest 
of the Indian scouts is 
excellent reading for all 
boys from 10 to 16. Illus- 
trated. 


$1.75 


Intimate Papers of Colonel House: 


OF all the books on the war, this is the most significant, the most im- 
portant and the most engrossing. “It is as necessary to an understand 
ing of the war as is the map of Europe.” James W. Gerard. $10.00 | 
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The Buyer and Competition The View 


of One Contributor 


EFFICIENT oe 10 usu- 


N 
A. known as a good shop- 
per.” She takes pride in her 
penchant for saving a dollar here, a 
few cents there, She is an authority 
on bargains, and “bargain” sales; 
she knows where the little dress for 
which she would have to pay $50 at 
the big department stofe, may be 
purchased for $40 at. So-and- So’s— 
“Precisely the same thing, my dear! 
Lower rent, you know, that’s how 
they can do it, and all that sort of 
thing.” She tells the fruit dealer who 
asks 45 cents a dozen for lemons, “I 
can get them for 39c across the 
street!” Before deciding on a 
laundry she obtains the price-lists of 
several and then selects the cheapest. 
If she can succeed in striking a good 
bargain with the plumber or the 
painter, or getting a reduction on the 
gas or telephone bills, she feels she 
has accomplished something Worth 
while; that she has won a point in 
a conspiracy working incessantly 
against the interests of the econom- 
ical housewife. These are illustra- 
tions of how the subject of compe- 
tition in trade enters into the con- 
sciousness of many woman buyers. 
Regarding Competition 

A knowledge of values and wise 
buying are distinct assets in a 
woman, and many husbands owe 
much of their comfort and freedom 
from petty financial cares to wives 
who obtain a full dollar’s worth of 
value for every dollar expended: it 
may be that often they secure a dol- 
lar value for less than a dollar spent. 
But there is another side to this im- 
portant subject. With the increasing 
complexities of modern buying and 
selling, has come a more critical and 
analytical evaluation of long-ac- 
cepted traditions. In business litera- 
ture the subject of .competition is 
being thoroughly and critically 
handled. From the hoary belief that 
“competition is the life of trade,” 
there seems to be a swinging away to 
a serious and well-founded opinion 
that there is a form. of competition 
that often is the economic end of 
trade, putting some good people out 
of business altogether, and making 


difficult the success of many more. 
Without going deeper into theories, 


however, one may take it for granted 
that trade or business never has been 
absolutely dependent on competition, 
in the sense in which the well-known 
adage would imply. Competition is 
an effect, a result, not a productive 
force. It may seem, more or less, to 
be a compelling force to which all 
business activity is constantly being 
subjected as a test of its right to sur- 
vive, and it may never be entirely 
eliminated, perhaps, but it certainly 
can be controlled. Competition is not 
the basis of business—of buying and 
selling—but a condition that has 
grown up with it, and sometimes ap- 
pears so important as to blind us to 
its subjective character. 

We have to acknowledge, however, 
that purchasing on a price basis, 
pure and simple, has initiated a chain 
of bad practice that starts with manu- 
facturer, is passed on to the whole- 
saler, the retailer, the employer, the 
employee, and, finally, hits the con- 
sumer—the purchaser. And yet the 
frugal and economic housewife some- 
times believes that this kind of com- 
petition is the only kind that will 
benefit her pocket, and make the 
family dollar go further; therefore 
she supports and encourages it. 


Price Cutting 


The purpose of this article is 
briefly to indicate where the wise 
housewife, who is desirous of sup- 
porting only those policies and prac- 
tices which are essentially right and 
beneficial for all concerned, should 
look for lurking errors in price- 
cutting methods employed by many 
stores. To many shoppers, the cent 
sa ved appears so large that they can- 
not see what is behind it. Before 
seizing the unusual offer held out as 
bait by storekeeper or tradesman, it 
is well to reflect a moment, and ask 
“Why?” and “How?” A short while 
ago the writer noticed in the window 
of a cut-price grocery establishment 
a standard make of canned goods 
which sold everwhere for 40 cents, 
but was priced in this particular 
store at 35 cents. Now nothing jus- 
tines this kind of competition, be- 
cause somebody has to suffer for it. 
In the first place it is taking an un- 
fair advantage of the retail mer- 
chants who are loyally standing by 
their agreement to sell the product 
at a standard price which is suffi- 
cient to provide a legitimate profit 
to retailer, jobber and wholesaler. 
In the second place, it is more than 
probable that the price-cutting mer- 
chant is taking from the employees, 
by paying low salaries, what he loses 
on the customers by selling each can 
at 5 cents less. This form of com- 
petition is the most insidious, be- 
cause the customer knows that she is 
getting a standard brand of product 
the quality of which she can rely 
on. She is, in other words, getting 
a real bargain.. But at what price? 

When price-cutting in the clothing 
business is practiced to the extent 
that it injures legitimate business, 
it is usually the customer who suf- 
fers, eventually. The woman who 
sees “the same dress” in another 
store for a few dollars less than she 
could obtain it at a store known for 
fairness and good treatment of em- 
ployee and customer alike, may, if 
she patronizes the cheap store, find 


that she is unwittingly supporting | Deal 


“sweat-shop” methods. But what is 
more likely, is that it is not long 
before she discovers.that it was not 


“the same dress” and that her sav- 


ing” was purely imaginary. 
It is always difficult to know just 
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ORANGE STAND 
121 Broughton St. East, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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where to draw the line in matters of 
this kind, Retail business may be 
roughly divided into three grades: 
First, there is the exclusive and 
high-priced establishment, patronized 
by people to whom, presumably, 
“money is no object.” Then there are 
the large department stores that 
eater to the millions with moderate 
means. Many of these houses have 
established reputations for depend- 
ability, worthy service, and careful 
consideration of the requirements of 
their patrons. Then comes the third 
class, composed of the cheaper stores 
relying a great deal on transient 
trade, bargain-hunters, and people 
to whom the saving of a dollar or 
two is more important than the 
extra touch, the smarter cut, or the 
better quality. These three divisions 
are not competitive in the sense in 
which the term is used here; each 
serves a particular class of trade. 
The profit on the cheaper goods may 
be as great as on the more expen- 


sive, in proportion. The employees 
ais | grown to mammoth proportions dur- 


of the low-price store may be 


well paid as the employees of the 
But when one store 


quality store. 
undersells another store in identical 


lines, then is the time to raise ques- 


tions, especially when the price paid 
on previous occasions was recognized. 
as fair and just. 
The Consumer Must Be Just 

There is a form of competition, 
however, that one should seek to 
foster and encourage, and that is the 
competition of trustworthy service. 
While the tendency in price com- 
petition is to cloud the issues—the 
importance of low price being exag- 


gerated, and the cause of the low| 


price often being overlooked—com- 
petition on the basis of service is 


entirely constructive and stimulates |. 


the good purpose to excel in those 
things that insuré quality and a 
degree of permanence. 

It is the patron, the customer, the 
client who is primarily responsible 
for price-cutting and unfair bidding. 
If one demands or encourages: price- 
cutting, merely for the sake of get- 
ting something cheaper than is rea- 


sonable, one is contributing to un-“ 


necessary confusion. On the other 
hand, if one refuses to demand or 
expect a price for labor, material, 
«goods or service, which is below that 
which is necessary to insure a fair 
margin of profit, one is lessening an 
unsound form of competition that has 


ing the past few years, and which 
needs to be dealt with courageously 


and drastically. 


International Art in Handbags 


| OW many women carrying im- 
ported handbags realize that 
Some of them represent the la- 

bor of two years? 

The makers of these exquisitely 
beaded bags are European peasants 
who in the majority of instan¢es knit 
them in spare moments. Enough 
money could not be realized on the 


every nation can be purchased in a 
modern importer’s hafidbag shop. 
The bags after being finished by 
the European worker are brought to 
a commissioner who represents the 
peasants in disposing of their goods 
to the local or foreign buyers. For 


this service, he usually receives a 10 


per cent commission. 


A Leather Book Cover With Hand- Tooled — ‘and 


45 Tapestry, 
vas, oe and. Wool Hand-Dyed With 


e Exposition of interior Deco 


Entitied “Flower Gathering,” Designed by ‘Lorentx Kielser pte ee ‘at His ae ‘tase in Yarns 
it Was Recently Exhibited by the Art- In- Trades Club at Their 


ation Art at the — 2 908 New York. 


egetabie Colors. 


Double Duty Furnishings 


‘Special erregt bees 
\URNISHING ‘straws indicate 
the direction in which the eco- 
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Executed by Mrs. Miriam 3. Pearce, and Exhibited : 
Leatherworkers’ Exhibition at the Society n. and ate 


work to make it pay in any other 
way. Some of the more intricate pat- 
terns, such as the beautifully colored 
flowered ones, have been known to 
take a woman two years to com- 
plete. Strange to say, these are more 
difficult to make than those depicting 
scenes of marvelous detail—water- 
scapes, landscapes, and human fig- 
ures, which are copied from oil paint- 
ings, old prints, natural surround- 
ings and rug patterns. 

One elaborate bag will depict a 
desert scene showing a slow-moving 
caravan against the red glow of the 
setting sun; another, a German cas- 
tle on the Rhine; a third in exquisite 
coloring a canal sCene in Venice with 
a graceful gondola in the foreground 
mounted by a picturesque-looking 


oarsman. Other difficult patterns are res 


those copied from Persian rugs with 
their intricate symbols and complex 
colors. In fact one marvels at the 
skill that goes into the knitting of 
one bag. The remarkable quality of 
the craftsmanship becomes more ap- 
parent when one recalls that the pat- 
tern or picture copied is many times 


larger than the design on the hand- 


bag. 

The duty, as can be tmagined, is 
high on material of this kind, and, 
therefore, the profit none too great, 
even though the bag is usually sold 
for four times what the original 
worker received for it. 

Besides these beaded bags hand- 
embroidered purses are imported 


from Aubusson, France, which also was 


are much in demand by women of 
wealth. The needlework: on these 
is so exquisite that it challenges 
one’s credulity. Then there is the 
petit-point bag from Germany; also 
the Needlepoint and E gx em- 


broidery. 
Handbags representing ‘almost 
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FAMILY EXPENSE BOOK | 
Covering One Year 60¢ 
Good Paper and Firmiy Bound 


Sample form sent on application 
ail Ordere Filled 


F. W BARRY, BEALE & Co. 
Stationers 
108 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
———————— 


Ask Your Dealer for Our 3 


Christmas 
They ¢ the im 0 
ee 


ers: Send — Bry assortmen 
of Christmas Cards ye Motte Letters, 


now The H. I. Boyeniser Company 
ublisher 
293 Twenty-Sixth Street, Oakland. Calif. 


FRUIT CAKE| 


DELICIOUS 


Made in the ee fo 
Fruit and Nuts, packed in 


By Fe aon 


to | rated tins). Bin ‘tine $178, § 1b. tins $2.50. 
Parcel post 


n to. U 


3 ia repaid. 


“workers! Guild 


T THE Society Net 117 and 
Crafts, aa there has been 


* some splen- 


able group 
eae Mrs. Bes- 


did ane che 


h leatherworker who 
uctor to the Queen of Den- 
mark, hat two small mats done with 
skillful 9 inl of waried character. 
Mrs. W. A. Hayes, Mrs. J. 8. Hawes 
and Arthur A. Sawyer e are also ex- 
hibiting. 


| NEN CROP ‘MARVIN’S 


Wonderful California Dates 


plain box $1. “hag 3 Ib. $2.00, 
Same sizes fancy 1 
2.50, $3. 40 and $6.25. 


’ MARVIN DATE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 428 Riverside, California 


MAMMY LOU’S ~ 


learned : 


= np Fruit Cake 


s home made N of freshly 
* ws 


10 75 
Large eine — 
LOU, 2054 l St., San rancisco. 
Tel. Graystone 2255. 


Set · of- 3 Pearl Pins $1 Paid 


This Pretty and Prac- 
tical set consists of 2 
Pearl Bar Pins, vis. 
One long Bar Pin: and 


eeeeece 
®e@eeee eeu 6668280 
808.0 


mn olla 


Reference Holder 


A Practical Aid for Those 
Who Study. - 


Made of sheet metal, neatly 
finished in 2 enamel, size 
3 | 


= ye an inexpensive, ideal gift. 
de postpaid. or mailed on approval 

6 to one address, $3.90 postpaid 

‘12 to one address, $6.00 postpaid ~ 


REFERENCE HOLDER COMPANY 


* ‘a f Sa 
1 : 
“ . 4 > * 9 4 >> 3 7, 
\ Ne * 4 4 me Me 3 
. : 
oft 
£ : — 22 
— the . 
a 


‘| hinged top. is ready to be used also 


* over, be p 
Cor- in use. 
nen a dual personality. The bedroom 
43. | pout is fitted inside with wire cones 
K | the 


the Blue Bonnet Sugared Pecans 


28 Hillcrest Ave., Montello, 
dress 


nomic wind blows, and to the 
student who in the future special- 
izes in the sociology of this period, ; 
the furniture. of the day, with its 
trend toward doubling its role in 
life, will tell of the housing short- 
ne ot Ig: multiplication - ‘of jon 


d houses as compared 
ion Of mansions, of the de- 


ip 1 
le 2 
genuity ha of | late 33 = 


are some really 
of how to extend 
re without loss of 
For instance, we have a 


table Stool, with caned 
framework of 
which, being. eduſpped with a 
as a linen-basket. Being made with- 
out a high the seat can, more- 

-beneath the center | 
é tollet table when not 


Another type of seat, namely the 
believes nowadays in having 


opening of 


e its owner's headgear, while 
room pouf, like the din- 
nder-stool, opens to dis- 


to. 
ing-room © 


(Attractively boxed) 


Parcel post prepaid. 


MRS. H. B. SINCLAIR 
— Avenue H, Galveston, Tex. 


Oregon Prunes 


Extra n 5. 3 box 
$1.65 per box i 


Securely packed. pot orders filled. 


Sealy-Dresser Company 
“Good Things to Eat’ 

129 . St. — Portland. Ore. 
one Broadway 6201 


CALIFORNIA 
ARISTOCRAT 
LEMON SOAP. 


California’s golden lemons and pure 
vegetable oils combined in soap that cleans 
and refreshes. 

Abundant 
Delightful 
lemon wash 
8 cakes, de; 6, 85e; 12, $1.50, prepaid. 
For New England only, 12 cakes $1.25 


J. E. F. DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Mass. 


water. 
extra 


lather in hardest 
shampoo. Eliminates 


— 


Fancy Pee 


Mailed in neat boxes, post- 
age prepaid. Finest qual- 
ity and fla vor. 


85 cents per Ib. 
Splendid Christmas Gift 
Prices quoted on large quantities 


MAGNOLIA HILL 
PECAN COMPANY 


less than five separate uses, is by 
je | nO means 80 usual, This “multum in 
8 parvo”. 


mattress, is double-ended, that is to 


to | side, 
* A as regards, the N 


rarely de- arith their neatly’ — 
to take the silver and cutlery, and | 
‘the small sideboards that «utilize | 


snag “well-designed dressing | 
sides and 
polished walnut, 


play neat accommodation of gramo- 
phone records, thus ousting what 18 
seldom a beautiful piece of furniture, 
the gramophone record cabinet 
proper. Small. upholstered ottomans 
are fitted within with a series of, 
rails to take boots and shoes, and 
bedside tables add to their utility 
| similarly by means of brass rafis 
screwed from leg to leg for the same 
purpose. 
The bed divan that is covered by 
day with a decorative coverlet is no 
novelty,’ but one which in addition 
provides both cupboard and drawer 
accommodation and also boasts slid- 
ins table-tops, this achieving no 


furnishing is particularly 
al. since the drawer that is 
into the frame below the wire- 


‘say, it slides in and out on either 


drawer can function 
| the same way the two 


4 ” 


y”| ab 5 — W the iet table 


their. sides as backs for bookcases, 
a very skillful way of avoiding the 
‘necessity for separate fitments for 


the library. Other types of sideboard 
give the space that is ordinarily de- 


Pilla Rosa Brand 
Bao UFFED FIGS 


earmer Baskets 
— 2 


MARS AL NEAL & CO. 
1010 K. Green St. 2 Phone Terrace 5879 
PASADRNA, CALIFORNIA 


Boys 8 GirlsGan Constrocte Model Yacht 


An educational and ‘instructive 
task made easy and interesting 
with detailed drawings and in- 


’ structions, 
An 18-inch hollow hull, deck, 
épars, sails and fittings 
to complete 
The latest design miniature Mar- 
acing yacht, Guaranteed 
game model used in our 


classes. 
Postpaid $5.25 
NUTTING’S, Marbichead, 


Send a 


Christmas Greeting 


to Your ‘| 


Flower Loving Friends 


romises true. 
undred seeds 


For Delphiniums blue are 
Wrexham strain, over one 
in a — one dollar. 


Wing s Delphinium Garden 


466 <i Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Franklin- Wear 
Bloomers 


Stylish, full cut — 
‘bloomers wade of e 
tra fine 
durable rayon. Ex- 
quisite texture and 
sheen. 


Price $3.36 
postage paid 
Colors: White. 1 — 


ret, Grev. Navy. 
measure when send 
ing order, 
Direct fram Factory 
Representatives to Wearer 
Wanted 


THE FRANKLIN 
COMPANY 


‘employs some of the waste space be- 


itself, Ot the kitchen cabinet that 
‘combines in itself multifarious func- 


so that no matter how the bed+ing needs. 


Black. Give hip 


voted to a third drawer to the pur- 
pose of housing the wireléss, and 
writing desks of modern : tendency 
Also eater to the wireless’s needs, 
part of the pigeon-hole space be- 
neath the flap-lid being appropriated 
for it. 

In the kitchen, the deal table that. 


neath its top as «a cupboard for 
household stdres, is a step-saver as 
well as a space-saver, and all di- 
culty as to allowing room. for sitting 
down to the table is obviated by de- 
signing the cupboard on a consider- 
ably narrower scale than the table 


tions, too much has already been 
written to need amplification here. 
But it is nevertheless one of the most 
a of the many double-duty 
furnishings that have yet been in- 
vented to meet our modern furnish- 


Lastly, mention may be made of 
an ingenious table, intended for the 
small bachelor type of flat, and so 
constructed that it resolves itself 
into a double-decker. carrying tray, 
thus enabling its owner to load it in 
the kitchen and. wheel it to the din- 
ing room, or vice-versa. Where no 

— — represents a 


Quality 
and Flavor SEE 
Ham, 65c per lb. 
Bacon, 60e per Ib. 
F. O. B. Front Royal, Va. 
W. T. MILLAR 
P. O. Box 172. Front Bore Va. 


HAIR NETS 
24 for 81.00 postpaid) 


Loug ir, Fully Guaranteed. 
La or small size Cap or Fringe—Single or 
Double Mesh. 


White or Gray, 12 for $1,00 


Wa e ee B response 
seville, 


My Method of Making Chili 


(A recipe for restaurants) 
A one dollar bill or money order will 
bring you a simple formula for 
=a rer go Ba Hot ili—a recipe that I have 


* 8288 in the restaurant busi- 
proven a good money- 
— ens me. Bank reference given. 

our —— returned if you are not 


82 f L. SANDERS, Box 374, Paris, III. 


White Fruit Cake 


An entirely new creation, originated 

by us. A delicious butter cake chock 

full of imported fruits and nuts, with 

an indescribable = that will de- 

light and please yo 

2 to 2%-pound ** in attractive 
tin boxes 


83.75 postpaid 
in United States aha Canada i 
SIGN OF THE RQSE TEA SHOP 


Woodlark Bid Alder & W. Park Sts. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


“ALBEE BUSY - SUSAN” 
Ideal Christmas Gift 


Plate Glass, Mahogany, Walnut or Oak, 
only one inch high, holds full dinner 
service, revolves. at finger touch. 


Circulars on request. 
F. H. ALBEE, West — Mass. 


Lusciaus hearts of Bis : Cac- 
tas from the Arizona desert— 
freshly crystallized by a special 
process in our modern candy 
1 — im attractive 


sunshine and 
One taste of this delicious con- 
fection will win you. lie deli- 
este fla vor—htherta unknown 
te, you—is exotic, delightful. 
Send for a be or two—Christ- 
mas will soon be here. $1.00, 
$2.00, $4.00 and $5.00 per box. 
Postpaid. 


Dealers write for proposition. 


DONOFRIO’S 


| appropriate sauce 


flower, its value seems to be concen- 


:| MAKE YOUR HAIR GLINT AND 


gift boxes to carry « message of |. 
cheer. 


sauce the 
is serving with it on that 
her broccoli at 


be from 7 to 15 cents a a 
perhaps a little more if it 


asparagus and with the stalks and 
— carefully selected. For 
average home talent, a good cream 


with a dash of lemon juice and a few 


: grains of cayenne, will answer every) wi 


purpose. 

Broccoli. be no family 2 
blance to its well-known cousin the 
cauliflower, but its flavor is similar 
more delicate. Like cauli- 


trated in a stubby, compact bunch 
of flowerets formed into a soft head. 
Broccoli is sometimes white, some- 
times green, and occasionally almost 
purple. with an unexpected yellow 
where a bud happens to burst into 
full bloom. The pinkish purple 
broccoli is especially sought-after 
for the making of cream soups, as 
the color is as pleasing as the flavor. 
When so used, it is combined with 
chicken stock to produce the best 
results although any rule for the 
making of cream soups from a vege- 
table pulp may be used, as for cream 
2 caulifiower, spinach, or asparagus. 
In Serving 


The most popular form of serving 
broccoli is with sauce Mousseline, 
Mornay, or Milanaise, any one of 
which is an easy possibility in the 
home kitchen. Like cauliflower the 
broccoli should have all coarse and 
broken leaves removed, the base 
trimmed, and. any imperfections 
snipped off without damaging the 
other flowerets. Soak it in cold 
water for a quarter of an hour or 
more, tie it like aspars with nar- 
row strips of ch th and - boil 
it for about 20 minutes in only suf- 
ficient water to cover it. This con- 
serves all the flavor of the vegetable. 
The receptacle should be left uncov- 
ered while the broccoli is boiling and 
as soon ag it is te it must be 
drained and removed to a hot platter. 
An excellent and convenient way to 
serve this at the home table is to 
put pat the broccoli on a. fireproof plat- 
ter, pour over it Mornay sauce, 
sprinkle it lightly with buttered 
crumbs and a little cheese and 
brown it quickly in the oven. 


* 
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COLOR YOUR OWN ° 
CHRISTMAS. CARDS 


12 gy BS mene designs with 
e cents. Cards mostly 
and of —— 4 quality. One colores 


pee tra as sample. Beginner's outfit 
of Sates — lied for 50. 


cents if desired, Sent 1 
THE ROBERTS STUDIO 
' $786 York Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flexostem 
ai Cr Natural towers) bn 


wie id Flow. 
— fexib — wae 
' fresh, 1 
Ideal for ower Bowles 
Vase. 


,veolors, 


36 Flowers, asso 
for $1.06. post 
100 of same $2.00 


The Eichler Floral Co. 
ROCKY RIVER. o. 
_ AVOID THE HOLIDAY RUSH 


GLISTEN THIS NEW WAY 


Use Aureola Shampoo—a new wash 
for the hair. Not a soap. ntains no caus- | 
tie or oils. Cannot leave hair greasy, streaked 
or sticky. Dissolves dirt and scalp oils, ! 

ne hair and scalp perfectly clean. 
easily. Dries quickly. Makes hair silky- 
soft, fluffy, glistening—bri out the high 
er A trial proves its UNUSUAL MERIT! 
i 25 cents for package containing 12 washes, 
51.00 Bg five 25e packages containing 60 
— year's cleansing for the whole 


“satisfaction guaranteed or money 
RIGHT HAIR PRODUCTS 
Crafts Build 


Top Floor, Allied ing 
at Maple, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pico 


Regular Size 
Vest Pocket Size 


12 . 
Style No, 2 Post I Paid 


Ideal Reference Holder 


Pages can be turned without remov- 
ing book from the holder. 
Style No. 1 with rigid base for use 
in Reading Rooms. $2.00. Sent on 
approval if desired. 


Made exclusively by 


HENRY HARRISON 
208 W. Washington — 


9 3 * — 
* * 7 


day. If the reader prefers to buy ‘jai 


and cook it at home, the price will 
in| | 
dunches neatly tied together nne | 


sauce enriched with an egg yolk, and | it 


¢ 5 >, 
* : 72 P ** n me 
; - * 10 — 
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coli, , which 
cooled.” 


CHAS. O. TUCKER & son 
110 Summer Street, Boston 


For Mornay sauce, follow some 


q 4 


kid to order, $8.25, 


This is nota reglar 
“er ef 


— * 
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MRS. A. M. ESTABROOK 
78 Winona Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 
Make Window Cleaning 
„ Pleasure With an 


Alba-Pol 
Window Cloth 


Cleans and Polishes Class 
Ne Dust o¢ Dist 


_ Pelish as You Dust 


Scare-Dust Cloth 


Absorbs Dust. Will Not 
Seratch. Leaves Ne Grease. 
2 direct en receipt “of 
“check or money eder by 


Protect Your Furs 
and Clothing Against 


MOTHS 


Without Spraying : 
No Odor—Can’t Spill or Stain — 


Moth - proot your conte 

blankets, etc., whether in closet ai 
k with F. A. G. 

are ,enthusiastic over this 

preventive which cannot spot, spill } 

or stain and does not come in contact 

with cloths. 

F. A. G. Moth — — is sold under 2 
money-back guaran A evan of this 
proved product — ix every closet, 
store room and trunk or wherever moths 
seem possible, means absolute year 
protection ge moth damage. 

F. A. G. is wiqualifiedly 
satisfy or money refunded. 0 tall oteea | 
50c cans sent prepaid upon receipt of = 
Order your today. Pr ) 

ive 0 


Philadelphia, 


GARDNER, 897 Main 8t., Calif, 


ee mere — 


Send 33.50 
Draft or P.O. Order, 
and receive 8 lbs. of the choicest 
fruits. Sun-dried — attractively 
boxed—all charges prepaid. 


DALE 


1081 K. 90th K., Cleveland, Chic 


A THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 


Write — sample 
material and 7 
booklet 


"Dest. 


21 Cactus Way, Phoenix, Aris. 


SAN JOSE (Santa Clara Co.) 


Casa 8 


Golden Fruit 
pais the Sunny Slopes of the Santa Clara Valley 
direct to you / 


Packed in the new and ani, 
way; after your order is te. 
3 . . 
| in respects. 
Fig, Apricot, Panes, Peaches = 


BROS. 


K 


Antiquities and Art at Fenway Court 


pictured on the sat As is true of 2 2 . * 

t „ nd! ing ad e 2 

ek: pposite the fireplace, one Season Arrives 
looks awa on the verdant and 
flowered. ground below with its foun- 


vers to 1 nquiries 


to the later days of Windsor chair- 


making, possibly, around 1820. With the last month of the came 


detail. about designs on her pottery 


*. D. G, Keateey, Nev, describes 
and asks several questions. 


lic only during a part of daylight some of her blue china and asks if 


she had no time nor money to spend 


— as one newspaper item notes, 
has a a point where it may 
as big business. That 

there is 25 8 amount of business 
in it, & saddening presence of ner- 
row provincialism, a lack of inde- 
2 and discriminating appraisal 
of the desirability of things sought 
and bought, no one can deny. It was 
less than 50 years ego that a few 
people within the United States be- 
gan to show interest in the preser- 
vation of the handiwork of the early 
including those of Revolu- 

tionary times. This wholly laudable 
‘motive has led to a widespread focus- 
ing of attention on one period and 
on one section of the world. Many 
feel it has been carried to an ex- 
treme, unfortunately excluding in- 
terest in and appreciation of the 
works of antiquity and art of other 
countries and times from the days 
of Greece to the Renaissance. In- 
spired as most of these works were 
by the religions of their different 
times, they embody the highest con- 
ceptions and skill of sculptors and 
painters. We deplore the fact that 
such heritages are not in the minds 
of most people thought of as an- 


on the second-rate, for the first-rate 
took ali of either that she had. Into 
the strange new building that slowly 
grew in the marshy Fenway she put 
the best of herself with constant 
presence on the job, eating her lunch 
there as did the workman, dictating 


the placing of ancient columns, win- 
dow arches, balustrades and other 


tiques, but as works of art, old paint- 
ings, old sculptures, or antiquities 
and so outside their purview. We are 
forced to admit that as a whole, they 
are chiefly concerned with antiques 
as “anything over 100 years old,” 
‘They leave the terms antiquities, old 
paintings and old sculptures to in- 
clude groups implying a comprehen- 
sive knowledge and intelligent ap- 
preclation of the works of man which 
mark his efforts to express ideals of 
beauty with chisel and brush. 
Of Broad Significance 

We decline to accept this circum- 
scribed application of the word 
which heads this page, and welcome 
an opportunity to connect it, in its 
finer, broader, and deeper signifi- 
cance, with much that the past has 
given us from the hands of its work- 
ers of paint, stone, wood, leather, 
fabrics or what not. All these have 
been recognized by the collector who 
brought together and housed the con- 
tents of the Isabella Stewart Gardner 


Museum. She was no follower of fads 


or imitator of the ways at others. On 
the contrary this „ its con- 
tents and their ment, are all 
evidence of. the 9010 foresight, re- 
fined taste, accurate judgment, broad 
interests and deep culture of a 
unique, forceful and fine character. 
She has drawn chiefly and of nec- 
essity from the countries of South- 
ern Europe, since the -early arts 
fiourished there at their best. Their 
revival in other countries, beginning 
with the fifteenth century was, as is 
well known, based on a newly awak- 
ened regard for those early ac- 
complishments. Her interests, how- 
ever, were in the best wherever 
- found, and works of Flemish and 
Dutch source are included, as well 
‘as some modern paintings. 

Born in a New York City home of 
wealth in 1840, Isabella Stewart 
traced her ancestry through docu- 

family records to the middle 

of the twelfth century, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
her ancestors were closely related to 
Mary Stuart and Charles I. At 17 
her parents sent her to Paris for 
“gnishing” her education, and there 
among her schoolmates she met 
Julia Gardner of Boston, quiet and 
retiring in contrast to the gay, bril- 
UHant and forceful New York girl. 
The two became friends, and through 
this attachment bégan the acquaint- 
— of the Stewart and Gardner 
families that culminated in the mar- 
riage in 1860 of John Lowell Gard- 
ner Jr. to his sister’s school friend. 
The young husband’s family was 
prominent in the business and the 


social life of Boston, in those years | 


ers’ 
ealt to which new were being demolished. In the center, 


something of a 
members were admitted-only through 
conformity to conventions far more 
exacting than the young bride cared 
to recognize. Adaptation to the 
standards of others was impossible 
for this imperious and brilliant per- 
sonality. Sparkling in mind and 
manner and of queenly carriage, she 
soon became one of the most con- 
spicuous members of Boston society. 
More amused than grieved was she, 
by the appraisal of the community. 
Asked for a subscription to the 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
she remarked that she did not know 
there was a charitable eye or ear in 
Boston. 
The Museum Is Begun 

Mrs. Gardner’s first venture among 
old pictures was made when she pur- 
chased a Madonna by. Francesco 
Zurbaran. ‘This may well be recog- 
nlzed as an evidence of the deeply 
religious side of her character as an 
Episcopalian, for in her home the 
Madonna was not a mere work of 
art, but her altarpiece, Hanging in 
her bedroom. It now serves as such 
in the little Spanish 8 at the 
Fenway Court. 

By 1897, Mrs. Gardner had come 
to agree with her husband that the 
middle of a residential block on 
Beacon Street was no place for 
proper display of their many pur- 
' chases, and that they could be suit- 
ably shown only in a building which 
allowed windows on four sides. In 
the early part of 1899 the site of 
Fenway Court was secured. The fol- 
lowing year plans were completed 
and construction started on the 
building which was to realize the 
girlish ambition expressed 45 years 
before. At that time she told a school 
friend in Rome that if she ever in- 
herited money that was hers to dis- 
pose of, she would have a house like 
the Poldi-Pezzoli in Milan, filled with 
- beautiful pictures and works of art 


“Like ailotbers itis open tothe pub 


stonework, with her own hands ar- 
ranging old tiling, even taking from 
the hands of the skilled shipbuilder 
the adze which he was using, that 
she might show him how to produce 
the exact surface she demanded on 
ceiling timbers. ‘ 

A private view of the completed 
museum was followed by one open 
to a limited number of the public in 
February, 1903, after which the New 
York Sun stated: “This creation is 
no slavish copy, but a noble, deeply 
felt reproduction on American soil 
of the picturesque beauty which 
charms one in the Old World. The 
résolution, the enthusiasm, the un- 
tiring and patient energy, the truly 
artistic feeling of a woman who 
could silently conceive and steadily 
carry out such a design as this are 
beyond praise.“ 

Italian in Design 

For 16 years following, Mrs. Gard- 

ner's home was Fenway Court and 


in the top floor were her private 


rooms which the public never saw. 
Visitors were entertained in those 
below, some of great size and others 
small. Every bit, whether for use or 
decoration, was placed either at her 
dictation or with her own hands. By 
the terms of her will the building 
and contents were placed in the 

ends of trusteés, who were forbid- 
deh to enlarge or reduce the exhibits, 
but to allow the public admission at 
their discretion. Thus it is that for 
the payment of 50 cents anyone may 
enter on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, and without charge on 
Sundays. 

Though several rods from the 
| waters of the Fenway, Fenway Court 
is near enough to them to include 
from some angles the water which 
18 inseparable from our thought of 
Venice and Italy. The building sur- 
rounds a glass- covered court with 
cloisters on three sides at the ground 
level. Above these rise to the build- 
ing’s full height, three stories of 
walls, broken by arches, the stone“ 
work of which is ancient and in- 
cludes specimens of the Roman 
Byzantine and Gothic periods. The 
balustrades of the eight window bal- 
conies are from the Ca’d’Oro in 
Venice, and once overlooked the 
Grand Canal. This does not mean 
that old buildings of Italy and Spain. 
have been robbed to enrich ‘these 
walls, for Mrs. Gardner was no van- 
dal in art or architecture, Ali of such 


hours. When other light was required 
by Mrs. Gardner it was furnished by 
many candjes such as are seen on 
the tables and in sconces. No other 
illumination was used by her here 
except on the fourth floor and in the 
Spanish cloister where Sargent's 
masterpiece “El Jaleo” demands 
them, Refectory tables, carved stall, 


A CorRNER OF THE RAPHAEL Room 


cabinets and chairs are of early 
French and Italian origin. From 
Italy, too, came the ‘carved stone 
mantel, also the wall coverings of 
brocade and damasks. The painted 
wooden ceiling is from Orvieto, a 
cathedral city in central Italy, and 
shows. biblical and mythological 
scenes. With its fireplace in which 
logs are burning in cool weather and 
‘beside which stand friendly chairs 


things that appear throughout this 
structure came either through deal- 
hands or from buildings which 


surrounded by banks of green and 
lined with flowers is a Roman mosaic 
pavement from the Villa Livia, the 
finest, when purchased, of any in 
America. On one side are two colon- 
nettes, said to be from the garden of 
Salust. At the opposite end of the 
court as one enters, is the fountain 
basin, fed from the mouths of two 
Istrian stone dolphins which date 
from the seventeenth century. Be- 
tween these and slightly above is a 
Greek bas-relief of a dancing maiden. 
In more detail appears one corner 
of the court, where is seen a Byzan- 


and a wood box, the visitor is im- 
pressed here as elsewhere with the 
sense of being in a home and not in 
an art gallery. 

The detail from the early Italian 
Room is typical of the delightfully 
hospitable character of all the por- 
tions of this museum. Its builder's 
aim was clearly to place her exhibits 
in such natural, easy and harmonious 


grouping that they would seem at 


Tur Spanish CLomsTer anv SaRcent’s “Ex JALeo.” 


tine capital, above which a palm 

ds. At the right of the steps is 
a herm, and on the opposite side 
stands a Gothic capital supporting a 
classical head. In the right fore- 
ground a bronze toad seems to he 
hunting for its dinner. 


home with each other, and that a 
visitor would feel at home with * 
and in the rooms which contained 
them With a fire blazing on this 
hearth one would need only permis- 
sion, not an invitation, before seat- 
ing ‘oneself on the rich upholstery 
on either side of the lttle.sixteenth 
century walnut table. 

Two paintings by Raphael, neither 
of which appear in the view shown, 
give that artist’s name to the room 


tain basin and hears the gentle 
trickle of the water dripping from 
the dolphins’ mouths to the clear 
depth below. A strange peace, satis- 
faction, contentment and unfamiliar 
harmony with one’s surroundings 
excludes all discordant thoughts and 
opens the. mind and heart to em- 
brace to their limit the potent net 


it is the old blue Staffordshire. 


The piece marked Clews is, for 
this name stands for one of the lead- 
ing Staffordshire potters.. The view 
which appears on the plate men- 
tioned is probably one of the many 
English landscapes pictured on this 


The name Stephenson on the back 


of your soup plate may stand for any 


one of several potters of that name. 
One of the best known was Andrew 
Stevenson of Cobridge, who operated 
from 1820 to 1840, his name with an 


urn design being his distinctive 


The “Milk Maid“ china written of 


quantity of the e is said to have 


been made, though the writer avn 
not recall having seen it. 


wed 
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ioc by TE TIAA Sa SOM, 
IN THE ITALIAN Room 


ence of the whole and of each detail. 

The room’s chief treasure is Raph- 
ael's portrait of “Inghirami.” Not far 
away, on the same wall, is the won- 
derful Botticelli, “Death of Lucre- 
tia.” A second Raphael, “Pieta,” a 
small panel, is placed not on the 
wall, but above a small table,“ at 
right angles to the window before 


— SON me 


A Portion oF THE Durcn Room 


* 


which it stands, so that it is head. 


high when one is sitting before it. 


This unusually effective and inti- 
mate placing of certain paintings is 
found in several other rooms and is 
one of the typically original and tell- 
ing touches of the master mind that 
framed this fascinating whole. The 
hangings on each side of the fire- 
place are of red velvet decorated 
with gold and bear the arms of the 
Cardinal Hohenlohe. Hung from 
Swinging arms, when brought at 
right angles to the wall, they form 
a sumptuous fireside nook of com- 
bined elegance and seclusion. 
Ranged in an unusual way about the 
heavy. table are chairs that appear 
to be waiting only for a social occa- 
sion before being placed in the wide 
floor spaces. These charming Hep- 
pelwhite models are. 3 
among the very few furnishings of 
Fenway Court, which are of English 
design, though these were made in 
Italy. The long seat with a shield 
back on either end and with eight 
legs, which stands between the table 
and flreplace, matches the chairs. 
Other chairs are either French or 
Italian and in age and dignity con- 
form with the standards which sur- 
round them. 

Only a few corners of the smaller 
rooms of Fenway Court have been 
pictured and in part described, Per- 
haps this has been enough to sug- 
gest the wealth of antique art which 
awaits the visitor. Originating as 
these paintings, sculptures, tapes- 


tries and ‘furniture do chiefly from 


the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, we here find antiques of 
those times in their finest examples. 
Brought together by a collector with. 
keen ahd cosmopolitan discrimina- 
tion, they are arranged in a way to 
impress with the full power of 
their beauty. Second only to the pro- 
| found pleasure which the lover of 
‘the finest in art feels here, is his ad- 
| Mirdtion and gratitude for the pub- 
‘Jic-gpirited benefactions of the gifted | 
| : aa has made this pleasure 


Keak The name Longport is that of 


an English town; Corinth, 8 Phillipe, 
are probably the names of scenes. 
E. Challinor was a potter of Burslem, 
Eng., from 1819 on. The word 
Ironstone as applied to pottery was 
patented by Mason of England in 
1814 and has since that time been 
used by many makers. 


B. E. B., Adams, N. T., writes in 
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Upper Lerr—Tue. Court As Saw 
From A BALcory. 
Urrza Ricut—A CLOSE- UP OF A 
‘Couer Sranwar. : 
Lowa — Tuk IsaApet_ta STEWART 
GARDNER Museum. 


|Copiés of Early Styles | 


It is clear that there are not now 


and to 


ish the homes of all who 
favor th : 


colonial styles. 


welcome the appearance of a very 
few makers who. are both geod 
craftsmen and close’ students of the 
early models, following old lines 
carefully in their product. When this’ 
sort of manufacture is canried. on 
with intelligence, sympathy a true 
artistic and historical feeling ‘there. 
is no reason why the results should | 
not be wholly satisfactory, assum- 
ing of course that the furniture is 


is generally followed. 


DERBY’S 
Concord, New Hampshire 

English and 
American 
Antiques 

Headquarters, 24 Warren Street 


ANTIQUES 


Decorated 
BASKET RY 


404, Any color, $3.50 postpaid. 
No 8 0 ther | — 
MARY LUCY BANKS 
196-20 9ist Ave., Hollis, L. I., N. 1. 


TWO 
SHOW 
ROOMS 


' |enough "authentic American an- 
Itiques on the market to go. around, 


Realizing this we are inclined. to 


sold for what it is, a practice which. 


mark. He produced many English 
scenes and about 20 American views 
on hig flat ware. “Whittle Lodge 
Essex” found on the botton -of the 
plate may be taken as the subject 
of the view on the top. We cannot 
identify from the description the 
view on the cup plates mentioned. 
The dinner plates and tea plates 
with the brown border and pink cen- 
ter marked E. W. & S. were evi- 


| dently by Enoch Wood & Sons, mak- 
ers of the pottery from 1818. Forty 


or more. American views are found 


‘lon their. ware, most of which was 


deep blue. Later they produced ware 
in other colors such as you describe 
and called it “Celtic China.” This 
was ‘about 1825. Since the word 

Washington appears on the back of 
these plates it is possible that the 
design is one of those listed as 
Washington Vase and Washington 
Memorial. It would be necessary to 
see the ‘other pieces. mentioned be- 
fore expressing an opinion on them. 

os r ; 

r. BS, Berkeley, Cant, writes 
about some old ware, marked with 
the words e „Davenport,“ 
“Ironstone. * 


This may ‘De the dbediact: of th 
John Davenport works, mee 
in Longport, Eng., in 1793, and 
still in operation, according to our 
latest information. The recorded 


mark of this maker is a framework 


on which appears the word “Daven- 


port” above and “Stone China” be- 


low. Pottery of a high standard was 
turned out by Davenport, and your 


ware may have value, particularly 


if it is early. 


Mrs. E. A. D., Cheeryfield, Me., 
sends a photograph of a chair and 
asks if it is a Windsor. It is similar 
to the.chair numbered 19 in our arti- 
cle of Nov. 20 on Windsor chairs, but 


Chinese Art 


eries, kasu, 


Mrs. CLARA SMITH LAWLER 
Court of the Golden Bough, Oarmel, Calif. 
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Antique Shop 


In a Quaint Old “House 
Ia 2 t Old. Street: 


A reclaimed lone! glaner brick house filled 
Geers re: chita, —— 
mor furnishin 


feu iy 5 — 
i KATHERINE SPERRY LALLIE LEE KENNEDY. 
35 Fayette t., Boston om 
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This and several other attractive 
E 1 Pine Corner Cupboards” 


Windsor chairs, curly 
34 Maple beds, daybeds 
and stands. Many 
bother pieces of Amer- 
ican cottagé .furni- 
ture in old pine. 
maple and cherry. 
Beautiful cameo 
bottle, | three-mould 
blown glass, Dolphin 
candlesticks, and 
other Sandwich 
pieces, Currier & Ives 
printa. 
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CORTLAND, N. T. 


Unusual 


£ 


- tectural Di 
and beautiful of 


the world are 


: — 84 „ 36.00. Single 
Your money gladly refund 


Home-Building from California! 
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by Exceptional Photography 
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THE ARCHIT ECTURAL DIGEST | 


‘426-South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Books on Pottery 


It is not our practice to recom- 
mend specific books. However, there 
are many on the subjects of china 
and pottery published in America 
and England, from which it might be 
difficult for our readers to choose. 
Many people think well of “The Old 
China Book” by N. Hudson Moore, 
published by Frederick A., Stokes 
Company. It is written in a popular 
style and contains several chapters 
on Staffordshife wares; a list of 
views placed on their product by 
English potters, arranged under the 
makers’ names; a bibliography of 
pottery and porcelain, and other 
matter. 


ANTIQUES 


—and gifts. Useful things of 
beauty and charm that add to 
the comfort and interest of the 
home. Furniture, lamps and 
shades, mirrors, fabrics, 
glassware. 


VERE CHASE Morris 
434, Post Street San Francisco 


8 lovely examples or Chinese Art, 
Lung lai 


3 — —n: .m—k— 1 


Bld English 
Galleries 


88 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON 


English Antiques 


An extensive collection of pieces 
suitable for 


Christmas Gifts 


FURNTTURE— SILVER 
PEWTER—CHINA—GLASS 


PEWTER PITCHERS 
ie inches high 


Barty Am American 


R. — 
Priee $50.00 


Gifts. for Christmas 
in Antique or Lately Hand Wrought 
PEWTER and SILVER 


Write for photographs and prices. © 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
79 Chestnut Street, Boston 


Modern Copy 
hy Gebelein 


Price $15.00 


| 


comes the annual pleasurable prob. 


wt tay asso ant sae Games, ee 
the appreciation of the fact that the 


would be most * We 

however, an increasing tendency to 
a fondness for genuine 3 
antiques, especially those 

soutnern Europe. This is a 5 —— 
ing ¢hdication of of broadening knowl- 
edge that is sure to react favorably 
on those who are so inclined, From 
the forefkn field comes. merchandise, 
from lace to bronze in nature, and 
including fabrications in leather, 
pottery, metals, wood and fabrics, 
— forgetting books and manu- 


No donor likes to think of the re- 
cipient as looking his gift-horse in 
the mouth, but he may well remem« 
ber that a well-chosen and wisely 
bought antiquarian present may be - 
unconsciously, if not consciously, 
given a special welcome because it 
is sure to become of increasing com- 
mercial value as the years go * 


DOWN THB LANB . 
(An Ancient Landmark) 


Cock O' The Walk 
Antique Shop 


„ (Opposite the Common) 
Jacobean 2 table at four . 


— —— Stafferdsbire dogs, $380 


A Year’s Subscription to “The Antiquarian” 
Will Prove a Welcome Present 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 
WHO LOVE ANTIQUES 


Bound into volumes, it becomes a valuable 
reference book—every month articles 8 appear 
featuring Early American Furniture, Old 
China and Glass and rare Historical Prints, 
and other art subjects. 


Give a Year’s Subscription f Christmas 
pti or a ris 
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$3.00 a year. 


461 Eighth Ave., 
New York 
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Early American 
Curly Maple 
or Mahogany 


Mirror 


(Reproduction) 
Glass Measures 24x14 


Price $22.00 
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Works of Art 


Ne. 6 West Seth Street. 
NEW YORK 
26 King Street, St. James's 
LONDON, 8. V., England 
Telephone: Gerrard 7557 
Telegrams: “*Frapartri™ 
. London. 
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Exhibition 
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ARCHITECTS 
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Tapestries 
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And Now a Spanish Carmen 


By 8 8 EAN-AUBRY 


have had an opportunity of 


pointing out the special inter- 


est aroused by the coming into the 


manner in which Halffter has used, 

{for instance, the famous theme of 

the “Contrabandista” of Manuel 

and the folktune of the 

to,” in his score, with such skill 

variety, is in itself a rare kind 

of musical entertainment in these 
days. 

The young composer is contem- 


| plating transforming the score writ- 


been | ten for the cinema into one for the 


lidity in construction, that I must 
once again bring this young man— 
one of the most gifted of his genera- 
tion—to the notice of musicians of 
all countries. 

Although, owing to his simplicity 
of manner and sense of measure, he 
is somewhat of a contrast to other 
young musicians of his time, he does 
not lack audacity, as has been proved 
by his tackling a subject from which 
many would have shrunk, and this 

‘subject is no other than “Carmen.” 

To write “Carmen” after Bizet 
might appear as mere presumption, 
if Halffter had ever thought of ex- 
celling him rather than producing 
something different, and, in particu- 
lar, something more truly Spanish. 
Without necessarily agregjng with 
Albeniz (whose opinion Paul Dukas 
recently recalled to me) who de- 
clared that “Carmen” was not at all 
Spanish, and on the other hand, with- 
out losing sight of the fact that the 
score of “Carmen” was infinitely 
more Spanish than three-quarters 
of what was then produced in Spain, 
speaking of good music only, one 
can comprehend the purpose of re- 
writing for this universally known 
theme, another musical setting in- 
spired by a totally different point of 
view. Moreover, when writing an 
opera, the musicians of bygone days 
did not trouble to take into account 
the fact that the subject might have 
been already treated by a dozen other 
people; how many versions of “Ama- 
dis,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Manon” 
and “The Barber of Seville” have 
been numbered in that obscure and 
fleeting phenomenon, musical his- 


tory? 
A. Voluminous Score 

Besides, it is not an opera that 
Halffter has just completed; it is a 
voluminous score for the film, based 
on Prosper Mérimée’s novel, and re- 
cently produced by a French com- 
pany. This is proof that he had not 
only a different purpose but also a 
very different conception, as perhaps 
many people would still be surprised 
if they were told that the opera they 
have seen and heard, bearing the 
title of “Carmen,” is only distantly 
connected with Mérimée’s work, and 
in spite of Bizet’s wonderful score, 
it is possible to prefer the actual 
conception of Mérimée to that of the 
librettists, whose main preoceupation 
was to adapt it to the operatic 
ideal, as it was then understood, in- 
stead of retaining the artistic truth 
of the subject as presented to them 
in the novel. 

The rapidity of action of the cin- 
ema, its possibility of being more 
easily authentic, its material re- 
sources, have made it possible to 
show “Carmen” as a film which has 
at least, the dual interest of having 
been filmed in the actual Spanish 
surroundings of the novel and of fol- 
lowing, so to speak, the plot and 
setting, step by step. Halffter was 
asked for no less than three hours 
of music in order ta accompany the 
film. He produced a score similar 
in length to that of “Tristan,” which, 
together with the film, was shortened 
by a third when finally arranged. 


Raquel Meller the Carmen 


This musical work for the cinema 
has just been performed in Paris, 
and will soon be heard in Brussels, 
Rome, Berlin, London and many other 
places with the heroine personified 
by Raquel Meller. 

Up to the present, I have heard 
only the piano score, played by Halff- 
ter himself—a-remarkable pianist— 
and necessarily with the right ac- 
rent in the rhythms and melodies. 
Ido not know how this work will be 
received in picture houses, but I have 
no doubt that the two‘suites the com- 
poser has decided to arrange for the 
concert hall will meet with the ap- 
proval of musicians, owing to the va- 
riety of color, rhythmical richness 
and solidity of construction. 

‘Although a few influences can be 
traced in it, namely, those of de Falla 
(which is not surprising), « Debussy 
—particularly in the great love 
scene—and even sometimes a sus- 
picion of Wagnerism, all this is 
treated with a really brisk vitality, 
possessing merit and attractiveness, 
and all the more because it is never 
allowed to descend to banality or 
get out of control. The Preamble, 
the Escape of Don José, the Evoca- 
tion of the Sierra Morena, the Fac- 
tory at Seville, the Reverie, the Meet- 
ing between Carmen and Don José, 
the Seguidilla, the Symphony pictur- 
ing the Spanish gypsy quarter, of 
such a particularly exquisite musical 
atmosphere, and even the passing of 
Carmen, all breathe ease, sure crafts- 
manship and orchestral ability quite 
surprising in a young man of 21 
and are also interesting in them- 
selves apart from any consideration 


of age. 
The lively, ingenious and effective 


Blanche Haskell 


Soprano Soloist and Teacher 
es ee Boston Studio 


6 Newbury Street 
Norfolk Abe Tel. Copley $801-M 
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1 the libretto of which, accord- 
pos Mia Mérimée’s text, bir gel be 
wh up as a series of rapid 
scenes, according to a scenic con- 
ception nearer to that of “Boris 
Godounoff” than that of Meilhac and 
Halévy, the librettists of Bizet. Per- 
sonally, I do not regard this asia 
reckless attempt; musica] inter- 
est of Halffter’s work in general can- 
not be denied, for besides the new 
“Carmen,” I have proof of his talent 
in the two “Chansons” for voice, 
flute, bassoon and _  harpischord, 
which are a graceful homage to 
Scarlatti, and in a “Sinfonietta” for 
30 instruments, constructed on the 


dest traditions of the clas cB. 
„ dexter-. 


classical mode]. in which the teach- 
ings of Bach, Mozart and Scarlatti 


are . and which 8 


with an certainty all the 
virtues. of youth, phantasy, courage, 
wit good humor “joie de vivre” all 
according to the strictest and the 


Halffter’s sense of h 
ity and fine technical equipment are 
also shown in two “Portraits” for 
piano and orchestra, entitled 
“Maurice Ravel” and “Manuel de 
Falla,” the latter of which is not 
yet quite ready. Halffter, who has 
for his master the most devoted and 
well-merited admiration, said to me: 


“This ‘Portrait’ gives me a great deal Pino. 
of trouble; I know him too well.“ Rocco 


But “Ravel” has been completed and 
the composer of “Jeux d'eau” has 


heard his Portrait“ and declared 


himself delighted. In fact, it would 
not be possible to compose a work 
which introduces themes recalling 
the Pavane pour une Infante 
défunte,” the “Jeux d'eau,” the 
“Vallée des cloches,” the Sonatine,” 
and the mannérs, expression, and, so 
to speak, even the gestures of the 
Frenck composer, with more grace, 
charming malice and ingenuity. 

A young man who is a young man, 
who knows his craft and possesses 
wit and charm, is he really 80 fre- 
quently so be found—at least in the 
musical world? 


The Tyranny of Tears 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 


London, Nov. 16 
NE of the stock complaints 
O brought against contemporary 
music is that it fails to stir 
the emotions. This accusation is not 
always just, however. The present 
writer can recall numerous in- 
stances when hardened critics were 


so powerfully moved by a modern 
work that they disappeared through | « 
the exit doors. And no one who 
read their criticisms afterward could 
possibly doubt that these writers 
were carried away by their feeling. 
Again, in the long history of music 
how many composers have been 
listened to with less indifference 
than has Arnold Schénberg? His art 
often makes people completely for- 
get themselves. Egon Wellesz tells 
us that when his master’s Quartet 
in F sharp minor was first performed 
in Vienna, “musicians of repute for- 
got themselves,” and whistled and 
hissed and joined in organized bursts 
of laughter. The emotional effect of 
Stravinsky and the French “Six” on 
certain eminent critics is astonish- 
ing in its infallibility. It is rumored 
that at the sound of “Auric” or 
“Poulenc” the type-writing machines 
of these critics became agitated and 
begin to write by themselves. 

Yet if old-fashioned critics some- 
times attempt to supply that emotion 
which they allege is lacking in con- 
temporary composers, there is little 
doubt that the average concertgoer 
is more callous lachrymosely than 
he used to be. Our concert halls are 
no longer the vales of tears they 
were in Beethoven's time, for exam- 
ple. The present age has less taste 
for going into voluntary liquidation. 
Should perchance a tear glisten on 
the listener’s cheek at a symphony 
concert, it is probably one of bore- 
dom at hearing for the thousandth 
time the same old, old symphony 
program. But even today there are 
still many who, while admitting that 
emotion may exist -without music, 
deny flatly that music can exist with- 
out emotion. Music and emotion to 
them are practically the same thing. 
In fairness, however, one has to 
admit that there were not a few 
moments when apparently even the 
mighty Beethoven himself was uncer- 
tain which was which. As a rule, by 
the way, thése listeners take their 
emotional pleasures very sadly and 
very seriously. They demand from 
every composer a specific and heavy 
gravity. 

A Challenge to Emotion 

This emotional view of musical 
art is for some of us perhaps one 
of the least desirable wsthetic lega- 


cies left by the great German mas- 
ters of the nine th century. Its 
reductio ad absurdum was found in 
the tears which dripped from the 
damp English drawing room ballads 
of the same period, the composers of 
which successfully, if needlessly, 
proved that emotion may be ex- 
pressed without music, although 
provided with a pianoforte accom- 
paniment and organ ad lib. Beetho- 
ven, it is recorded, held that “all 
emotions, even anger, could be 
sources of musical ‘inspiration,” 
whereupon somebody remarked that, 
in that case, the composer’s house- 
keeper—a peculiarly trying person 
—ought to share his fees. Columns 
could be filled with German defini- 
tions of music, including Richard 
Wagner's The organ of the emo- 
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tions is sound, its intentionally 
gesthetic language is music,” all of 
which are monotonous variations of 
one provided by the philosopher 
Kant: “Music is the language of 
emotions.” 

It is, therefore, all the more re- 
markable that a ‘book on musica’ 
esthetles which first appeared in 
Vienna in the year 1854 should have 
contained the following passages: 
. « « in our opinion the chief and 
fundamental task of musical: es- 
thetics consists in subordinating the 
supremacy, usurped by the feelings, 


since the organ of pure contempla- 
tion, from which, and for tho sake 
of which, the truly beautiful flows, is 
not in our otional, but our imagi- 
native facult . And a few sen- 
tences later: “With special refer- 
ence to the creative action of the 


that it always consists in the group- 
ing and fashioning of musical ele- 
ments. 


| sonages the like of W 


to the legitimate one of beauty—/| 


composer, we should bear in mind 


The sovereignty of the emo- 
tions, so falsely reputed to be the i 
main factor in music, is nowhere 


more completely out of place than d de 


when it is supposed to gdve 


ing. . 


Perhaps more remarkable is 


Hanslick foreshadowed thebesthetic 
hypothesis which, 60 years later, 
Clive Bell was to formulate for vis- 
ual art—the theory of significant 
form. It is a strange irony, by the 
way, that the completest misconcep- 
tion of Hanslick’s “Arabesques” is 
co be found in the work of a fellow-. 
countryman of Debussy. Combarieu 
tells us in his “Music: Its Laws and 


“Evolution” that he took the adagio 


of the “Pathetic” Sonata and on thin 
paper traced the arabesque resulting 
from following the lines of the mel- 
ody. “It is difficult,” he wrote, “to 
imagine anything more disp easing, 
more incoherent and absurd.” And 
indeed it is impossible to imagine a 
more pathetic or foolish experiment.. 
Hanslick had: noticed the analogy 
between motion in space and motion 
in time, between the color, texture, 
and size of an object and the pitch, 
timbre, and strength of a note, and 
argued from this that it was more 
practicable “to paint an object 
musically” than to describe by musi- 
cal means: the emotion aroused by 
the “falling snow, the crowing cock, 
or a flash of lightning“ —a preten- 
sion which, he asserted, was simply 
ludicrous.. To Hanslick the essence 
of music was “sound” and “motion.” 
In music, that is to say, form can 


' Audran’s “La Mascotte” 
Presented in New York 


Special from Monitcr Bureau 
NEW YORK, Dec. 2—Audran’s La 
Mascotte,” presented by the French- 
American Opéra-Comique at Jolson’s 
Theater, New York, under the mu- 
sical direction of Julien Clémandh; 
evening of Dec. 1, sagen The cast: 


. Mi 
Fiametia ... nance ore. ‘ea, 
iiriearay 


M. Servatius 
lamarcie 


Foix 

randais 

1 — 

Jenny Syril makes the whole ques- 
tion clear to those who do not under- 
stand French, and Mr. Servatius 
gives it an extraordinary color of 
amusement to those who do. In any 
event, here is French opéra-bouffe re- 
instituted on the American stage 
after goodness knows how many 
years, and in the most authentic and 
intelligible manner. The action 


moves in an airy realm of fancy that 
precisely denies everything about the 


solid, realistic, mechanical world in| 


which we are supposed to live today: 
The character scheme portrays per- 
m no one by 
travel and . the most 
thorough about this modern planet of 
earth could find. The music sounds 
notes as forgotten as those of the 
lyre of Orpheus. But somehow the 
whole thing seems wonderfully true. 
Showing what a vast amount, after 
all, correct style and unbroken tradi- 
tion have to do with art. 

This Gute was brought to the 
United States Blumen- 
thal. So was 8 remarkable German 
opera company ot four seasons ago. 
Once in a while a Europ : 


York unaltered, unadapted and un- 
arranged. Too soon it dissipates. 
Jenny Syril may have come to stay. 
But she can never be heard to such. 
advan as now, in association 
with singers of her own school, like 
the great comic, Servatius, and the 
masterful romantic, Hirigaray. 

W. F. . 


* 


Alfred Cortot Soloist 
The 2 Brmphony Orchestra, 


the musician in the act of compos | . 


Anticipating Clive Ben Spo — 
the} 
fact that in “The Beautiful in bedi: | 


This is the first time Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky has presented a soloist at a 
symphony concert this séason. In- 
deed it ig one of the blessings of his 
administration that assisting artists 
seldom intrude upon our orchestral 
comfort, and when théy do they must 
be of particular quality. Thus Mr. 
Cortot was welcome as an old a- 
quaintance whose e eensi- 
tive (yet also sufficiently imperial) 
interpretation of the concerto could 
not fail to give pleasure, even though 
one would have preferred to hear 
him in a French composition. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s accompaniment was 
admirably discreet. 

There is a great deal being done 
in the way of honoring Beethoven. 
Let us hope that when the cen- 
tennial festival comes, next March, 
we shall not be overtrained. This 
overture was heard yesterday for 
the first time from Mr. Koussevitzky 
at A “regular” subscription concert, 
though it was presented by him last 
Tuesday afternoon in another series. 
‘That performance had served per- 
haps as a dress rehearsal, and yes- 
terday’s was rather more successful. 
That is, though the conductor’s black 


only reveal itself through sound and 
movement. As Clive Bell wrote in 
“Art,” to those who have and hold a 
sense of the significance of form, 
what does it. matter ee the 
forms that move made iu 
Paris the day iy bathe e yor in 
Babylon 50 centuries ago? Although 
contemporary composers have adopt- 
ed to a surprising extent his es- 
thetic, Mr. Dent renfinded us re- 
cently that their art would probably 
have filled Hanslick himself with the 
most unspeakable horrar. 


Los Angeles 
‘Philharmonic Orchestra 


waLTan Minny ROTHWELL. Cc Conductor 


Concerts 
“Tharsday evening, Dec. 16, at 8:30 
Friday afternoon, Dec. 17, at 2:30 


Church Organs 
i „ves Methods 


I Only 
1827 


Main Office ot Works 
Kendal Green. 


: | The Christian Science | 
TEACHER of PIANO|| 


Benevolent Association 
i\SANATORIUM 


| 910 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, 
| Mass. 


A rary home for those 
— 8 Science treat- 
a resort where 
1 Scientists may go and 
recruit. . Staff of nurses and 
attendants available when this 
assistance is needed. 


| Address correspondence gardi 
admittance and requests for appli- 
| cation blanks to The Christian 


Science Benevole nt Association, 


| 206M Ave., Boston 17, 


| 


Miss Amanda Vierheller 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Sewickley 1042 


17. Sylvania Avenue. 
Phones: Lafayette 067) 


Mr. W. P. Tryon wrote on May 22 in 


The Christian Science 
Monitor 


“Mr. Ziegler is to be recorded as having 
made a success here in a sea- 
son when a number of pianists 
of high European attestation 
23 N the moment, at least, 


IEGLER 


PIANO- 
RECITAL : 


TOWN HALL, Dec. 8, at 8:30 
121 W. 43rd Street, New York City 


Studio: 1 W. 95th Street, New York City 


and white dynamic scheme persisted 


there was greater unanimity among 
the instruments, the climaxes were 
somewhat more convincingly ap- 
proached and the trumpet sounded 
more authoritative. 

Moussorgsky’s suite orchestrated 
by Ravel at Mr. Koussevitzky's re- 
quest, was intfoduced to the United 
States by this conductr two years 
ago. The French composer has done 
an n extraordinarily clever bit of work, 
using his mastery of the orchestra to 
sharpen the wit and intensify the 
color of these little piano pieces, 
while leaving their distinctively Rus- 
sian flavor unimpaired. The items, 
however, are of uneven quality and 
some of them seem needlessly long— 
the Polish wagon was an uncon- 
scionable time getting out of hearing, 
and a wagon is less interesting than 
a Volga barge, anyhow. But the gen- 
eral effect was engagingly Russian. 
The performance was splendid. 
Judging by the amount of noise pro- 
duced, one gathered. that one of the 
composers at. least must have- at- 
tended what is known as a private 
pre-view of these 1 9 8 


Helen Traubel S ings 
With St. Louis Symphony 


ST. LOUIS, Nov. 30 (Special Cor- 
respondence)— With the following 
program the St. Louis phony Or- 
chestra gave the fourth concert of 
the regular series: 
Overture to r 
Morceau/ Symphonique 


Franc 
3 and Liebestod from Tristan an 
Iso Ww er 


er 

An ee feature of this pro- 
gram was the singing of Helen 
Traubel, a dramatic soprano, whose 
yoice is of singular beauty and is 
consistently developed throughout a 
rather long range. Her singing of the 
scene from “Tristan and Isolde” was 
a tour de force. Power and beauty 
of tone above and beyond the or- 
chestra, but ever a part of it, a 
néver-ending readjusting of tonal 
balances, is an art the singer of Wag- 
ner must master; the orchestra gives 


Toft go impassioned a presentment of 


endless moods and impressions, and 
musical ideas so powerfully and 
richly wrought, that the artist must 
be far more than a mere singer. 
Mrs. Traubel was heard also to great 
advantage in the finale of the sym- 


phony by Gustav * 
Why the prejudice t Mehler? 


Was it a matter of presumtpion on 
bis part to have written exactly nine 

symphonies—equaling in numbers 
the N Nine of Beethoven? Although of 
great length, Mahler’s symphonies 


No. | are not, for the most part, composed 
of musical ideas developed 


with sym- 
phonic breadth. Frequently his music 
gives the sense of a panorama of 
rustic scenes done in vivid greens 
and grays and soft yellows, set forth 
apparently in unrelated detail, but 
nevertheless, like the landscape, con- 
veying an underlying conception of 
vast design. 


In the printed program of this con- |. 


cert, “La Rédemption,” by César 
Franck is set down as being a sym- 
phonic poem; it fs, in fact, one of 
the four oratorios written by this 
great master. The Morceau is the 
entr’act symphonique, and is a hoble 
piece of writing. 


FREDERICK HERRMANN 
Basso-Cantante 


Boloist and Teacher of Bal Canto 


343 Music Arts Studio Building 
233 8. Broadway, Los Ange 
VAndike 1181 and BEacon 0352 
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Two Sacred Songs 


The Inhabitant 
Shall Not Say I Am Sick“ 
(Poem by Louise Knight Wheatley Cook) 
: MEDIUM AND LOW 
“City of God” (Solo or Duet) 
Poem by Mary E. Cobb 
Price Forty Cents Each. 

LETA BISHOP GRAFF, Brookfield, Mo. 


or 


JENKINS MUSIC CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


For Long Years 
of Piano Satisfaction! 


Are the qualities you admire in a 
certain piano permanentf Or will 
that beauty of tone and that crisp- 
ness of touch fade in a. few short 
years? There is one way to make 
certain! Ask your dealer if the in- 
strument is equipped with the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano ac- 
tion. If so, » re are assured of ob- 
taining a — ity-built pial piano for this 
action is found only in instruments 
of established excellence. And re- 
member the piano action is the 
mechanism that largely controls 

both tone and touch. 

When you insist on the Wessel, 
Nickel & Gross action you obtain 
the world’s highest-priced piano 
action and all that this implies. 

ding American makers have 
used this famous action for over 
half a century. 


WEssELL, NiIickEL & Gross 
Established 1874 New York City 


“I own a Vega.“ 


usetts. 


153-161 Columbus Avenue 


—— — — 


Gift from Dad 
HE banjo is the most desired of all instruments and 


is an ideal gift for either boy or girl. 


The Vega Banjos have gained such tremendous popu- 
prominent artists that one can say with pride, 


Instruments 


53 Boston 2 


Make this Christmas one brimming full of happiness 
=~ Vega Banjo as your most precious gift. 


Also a free copy of 
the Voice of V ega,”’ 
a pictmial review 
on the world’s lead. 
„ banjoiste. 


ber | age. 


By PAUL BECHERT 


Vienna, Nov. 9 
) PRAISE musical “wonder - 
children” is, in our time, an un- 

grateful task, and‘ to venture 

forecasts as to their future develop- 
ment a risky undertaking. We have 
seen too many of the “wonder- 
children” of the last generation de- 
velop in a manner which, when they 
had left the stage of childhood, al- 
lowed merely of der” as to the | Super 
smal] artistic merit of what had 
seemed astonishing in relation to 


their tender age. 
Heretofore, with very few excep- 


been the field of reproductive art. 

Numberless youthful pianists and. 
violinists have appeared meteorically 
on the horizon during the two de- 
cade past, only to disappear as sud. 
denly as they came. As far a memory 
serves, only Bronislaw Huberman, 


Josef Szigeti and—with some limita- 


tions—Ferenc Vecsey, all violinists, 
have kept the promise of their youth- 
ful efforts. 

In the realm of productive art— 
composition—the candidates . were 
far less numerous. Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold is probably the only one 
of the composing “wonder-children” 
to be seriously counted with within 
recent years. His early products 
were remarkable, considering his 
They teemed with a talent 
which gave promises of a great fu- 
ture which later years have not, 
perhaps, fully redeemed. But great 
as young Korngold’s talent was, it 
as firmly rooted in examples, 
otably in the two dominating fig- 
ures of the time, Richard Strauss 
and Giacomo Puccini. 


A Formidable Output 
The young composer who has re- 
cently arrived at Vienna and created 
deep interest in professional circles, 
Julian Krein, is probably more than 
a mere prodigy. The lad who is now 
13 years old, is the son of Gregory 
Krein, and nephew of Alexander 
Krein, both composers of contem- 


cow. His musical talent manifested 
itself at the age of five years, and 
hig first compositions were written, if 
I am rightly informed, when he was 
eight years old. Within the five years 
that have since elapsed, this slender | 
boy with the searching blue eyes has 
produced an output that is formid- 
able, comprising a symphony, the 
ginal second movement of which 
he has later made over inte an inde- 
pendent composition — Hebrew in 


AMUSEMHENTSC 


porary Russia. He was born at Mos- 


character, une the symphony ee 
e ‘ 


a. suite for 


shortiy to be produced in. 1 1 — i It l @ 


Vienna; a 
vement; * 
one of which has been 


Moscow, and a large — E. 10 


smaller compositions for piano and i b 


tor violin 
I have Heard Julian Krein play 
much of his music, and to say 


Lest I be accused of a tendency to 


that it; © 
ig wonderful is not an re neg 


superlatives, let us first dwell upon Schdsberg, ! 
its evident weaknesses—weaknesses | „ eee 


quite natural in the products of one 


tions, the domain of the prodigy — with 


diction and str sense of formal 
finish. _ 


Logical Stracture 


While such seeming electicisms/ 


are bound to bring Krein's music 
close to the heart of the more con- 
servative hearer, he has, however, 
infihitely more to give to the must- 


clan of more progressive tendencies: 
the uncompromising logic of his part 
writing and musical structure, which 
go often to the point of harshness, 
reveal a leaning toward and a full 
understanding of the advanced theo- 
ries of the modern radicals, notably 
Arnold Schönberg. (Like Schön- 
berg, incidentally, young Krein is at 
once something of a poet and a 
painter as well.) 3 

Most astonishing of all: Julian 
Krein’s earliest compositions are 
devised in what modern terminology 
has come to name “atonal” language! 
If some of his older colleagues and 
adepts of atonalism may be open to 
a suspicion of labored originality, 
such mistrust is surely not in place 
toward the musie which this Russian 


to contradict 

“atonalism” afi acquired habit rather 
than a primitive, spontaneous utter- 
ance of one still unspoiled by con- 


AMUSEMENTS 


“THE MUSICAL 
OF THIS GENERA 


JAMES . BLLIOTT’S GLORIOUS 


20 young. The boy is, of course, still | #el¥ ay 


the Los 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 29 (Special 
Correspondence} —- A semiprofes- 
sional e 


Castles« Air 


about — times as 
8 ———— 
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Detroit 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


GABRILOWITSCH, Conductor 
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8:15, SympHony HAL 
Tickets on Sale at Box Office 


Management F. F. CLIVE 


Eves. at 8:30 
Tues., Thur. & Sat. at 2:30 


Telephone Ken. 4873-4874 


$ $ 
OPENING MONDAY 


Prior to New York Production 
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MONEY 
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” Mat. Toure. 
and Gat. 


George we 2 Comedy 


CIVIC OP mn 


AUDITORIUM 


GOOD SEATS 
Always at $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 


MONDAY at 8— LA CENA DELLP 
BEFFE, * Musio, Norena, Cortis, 
santo Polese, Lazzari; conductor 
LA SONNAM 


SALEM” 


(world . OO 
neka, Hackett, Preston; 


loska, Jackson 
conduc 


tor, We 
THU — JEWELS OF THE MA- 
DONNA,” Raisa, 1 — Lamont, 
ö wr 00 era“ oe yA aay re, 


2 
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Polese ; 


ee uber., 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION __ 
BERNARD SHAW'S 
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49th ST. es onc W. Ba oo 


WM. HODGE 


5 1 INIMITABLE STAR 
IN HIs be LAUGHING SUCCESS 


JUDGE’S HUSBAND 
PLAYHOUSE A 92" F'53,° 
“DAISY MAYME” oo 


by Geo. Kelly OS See hy Sy a ") 


Mayme’ is just about 
— Short, ie — pa — 


CENTURY Thea., 624 & Centra} Pk. W. 


Evs. 8:80. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


em VAGABOND KING 


Based on McCarthy's It 1 Were King“ 
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Dir. A. L. G 4 IETY 2 a ene * 
get 


‘ON APPROVAL” 


with Wallace Eddinger. 
Kathlene Mc Mg 


AMBASSADOR g. New Tock 2 Mts. <i gyorg & Sa 
LAURENCE SCHWAB Presents 


Queen High 


The acme of theatrical entertain- 
ment.’ f. ＋. J. Bivens tote onttor. 
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Three Attractive Tea 
Rooms 
The Vanity Fair, 3 E. 38 St. 


The Vanity Fair, 4 W. 40 St. 
The Colonia, 379 Sth Ave. 


W. 40 3:30 te 8 
—.—— vous 


L 


Mats. Wed. 
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Work of a Peasant Boy 


ANNICK STEPHAN is a young 
Breton peasant boy, who, less 
than two years ago, left the 
small village in Bretagne where he 
was born and came to the Riviera 
where, still more recently, he de- 
veloped a talent for pen-and-ink 
landscape drawing. Never having 
had a lesson in art, and looking to 
nature only for his model, he has 
already produced severel interesting 
studies. The accompanying drawing 
is of a corner of the “Goats’ Path” 
that runs from Eze station to the 
village of Eze, between Beaulieu and 
Monaco. It is one of Stephan's tirst 
works, and shows a quite remarkable 
power of observation and honesty of 
expression. It will be interesting to 
watch for further developments. in 
this young artist’s career. 


The Poet at Work 


Composition.” The great bilk of 
poetry lies somewhere between, 
seemingly nearer the latter. 

Regarding poetry of the sponta- 
neous, or automatic, type there is 
little to be learned that may be ac- 
counted of value to the would-be 
poet. Its secrets are inscrutable and 
doubtless will remain so always. 
Whether it bespeaks a higher form of 
talent or merely the operation of 
disciplined thought is one of the un- 
fathomable mysteries. Matthew Ar- 
nold, in defining the poet as a seer 
rather than a fashioner, would seem 
to class it as the higher form of writ- 
ing; likewise Emerson in his apt 
comparison of poetry to a hearing of 
the primal music. But Emerson, as 
we know from his notes, did not al- 
ways hear in the finished metrical 
form. Between the initiatory hearing 
and the perfect poem occurred the 
conscious constructing process, which 
is our present concern. 


+ > + 

“Perseverance is one thing and 
genius quite another—nor can all the 
Quarterlies in Christendom confound 
them,” maintained Poe in quite an- 
other strain than that in which he 
depicted the fashioning of his best- 
known poem “step by step, with the 
precision and rigid consequence of a 
mathematical problem.” Even so it is 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 


making of profit, in the] ditions of every type, bringing har- 
| 6 ate. ie one mony in place of discord, peace in 

: engaged the attention of the piace of strife, success in place of 
business world. To establish and failure, profit in place of 106. 
carry on business in such a manner purther light is shed on the subject 
as to bring increase in national) ot gain. that is, of profit-making, by 
wealth has been the chief purpose be- other sayings of the Master. “For 
hind the promotion of industry. At- what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
tention has een so fixed upon the 


gain the whole world, and lose his 
goal of making profit, that the méth- 


own soul?” he inquired of his listen- 
ods involved have. oftentimes not ers. These words, addressed to the 
been called into question. 


people and his disciples, also contain 
This view of business and its rela- keynote to Jesus’ teaching. Mate- 
tion to profit is undergoing a decided | rial gain which serves to increase the 
change; for, however slowly it may raise conclusion that matter—mate- 
be, mankind is awakening to the un- »i9) riches—is true. substance, is not 
derstanding that right profit comes or advantage to anyone. Rather, such 
only from the promotion of good, gain may be detrimental if it strength- 
from the bringing of spiritual truth, ens in belief the false concept of life 
in some degree, into human experi- and substance. It follows, then, that 
ences, The teachings of Christ Jesus true profit comes only as one gains 
are clear on this point. It is the spirit 1 tne acquisition of “the things of 
that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth the Spirit,“ that is, of spiritual un- 
nothing,” he declared. How, then, derstanding. 
can any enterprise, conducted solely | When this great truth 1 grasped, 
with the desire for material gain, re- men will no longer strive for profit 
sult in true profit? The term flesh,“ for its own sake. Rather will they 
it seems, as used by the Nazarene on undertake to enlarge their expres- 
various occasions, includes the sum ion or good through increased right 
total of materiality, the sum total of activity in the service of their fel- 
all the beliefs. and activities which jows. when the desire for service 
constitute the world of material supplants the desire for ' 
sense, profit, then will the world have lost 
In the light of this reasoning, it much of its selfishness; and in the 
follows that profit, to represent true joy of true service will be found the 
gain, the acquisition of something greatest reward. It follows, however, 
permanent and good, must resuit/ that when one has relinquished the 


8 
HIS most exquisite, haunting 
1 was it written? 
Why? — how? — what was the 
source of its inspiration — what 
were the successive steps in its com- 
position? — did it spring spontane 
ously from a richly endowed thought, 
taking shape in an inconsiderable 
interval of the day or the night?— 
or was it the product of conscious 
fashioning and labor, hours, days, 
months, yeafs even, of polishing and 
perfecting having been devoted to 
it? So we muse at times on the 
secrets of poesy and, so seeking, 
find our response in innumerable 
recordg and reminiscences. 
Tennyson, we learn, composed one 
of his matchless lyrics without criti- 
cal effort in the course of twenty 


minutes, the lines coming to him in 
their perfection as he relaxed aboard 
a sailing vessel; Charles Lloyd, re- 
membered chiefly for his association 
with Coleridge and Lamb in their 
earliest published verse, wrote two 
sonnets in an evening; Lowell 
wrestled, Jacob-like, through the 

night with his “Commemoration 
Ode” fo achieve it at length in a 
kind of incomprehensible and trium- 
‘phant frenzy; Gray spent a decade 
and more perfecting his “Elegy” ac- 

rding to the dictates of his tyran- 
nical ist's conscience. 

Riley, for a contrast of figures, 


The Ancient River 


What miracle is happening in the air, 

Charging the very texture of the grey 

With something luminous- and rare? 

The night goes out like an ill-par- 
celled fire, 

And, as one lights a candle, it is day. 

The extinguisher, that perks it like a 
spire 

On the little formal church, is not yet : 
green 

Across the water: but the house-tops 
nigher, 

The corner-lines, the chimneys—look 
how clean, 

How new, how naked! See the batch 
of boats, 

Here at the stairs, washed in the 


wrote his If I Knew What Poets 
Know” during one forenoon in his 


to the fashioner, the plodder even, 


fresh-sprung beam! 5 


from the gaining of spiritual under- 


desire for personal gain, and sup- 


sam . ~ nese roles standing—must deal with the divine, 
with God and His perfect creation, 
including man. The Scriptural story 
of Peter and John, who, entering the 
gate of the temple, were accosted by 
one asking alms, illustrates the point 
Issue. Peter replied, Silver and 
| gold have I none; but such as I have 
give I.thee: In the name of Jesus 
Ohriet of Nazareth rise up and walk.” 
And we learn that the impotent man, 
healed on the instant, arose and en- 
} tered the temple, “walking, and leap- 
. ae MAO a ee „ 25 ing, and praising God.” 
| | — QA £5 A 2 Who shall say that this experience 
. did not bring to the one in need the 
greatest profit; not alone in that he 
Was healed of infirmity, but more im- 
portant still in that Peter’s enlight- 
ened understanding, brought to bear 
upon an erroneous condition due 
to wrong thinking, revealed some- 
thing of God’s glory. Thus did the 
disciple demonstrate the power of 
Spirit to destroy the beliefs of the 
flesh. Likewise, Christian Science is 
proving that spiritual power may be 
brought to bear upon erroneous con- 


that the would-be hearer must turn 
for assistance. Here, whether his 
merits are of the first or second or 
even lesser order, is the tyro’s most 
valuable source of information—and 
inspiration. Here is his only available 
teacher and guide. 

“Wanting the ‘divine afflatus,’ the 
poet then may wilfully and deliber-, 
ately set about the task of composi- 
tion, choosing his subject, determin- 
ing his metre? 

“Yes,” answers a goodly chorus of 
voices. Nothwithstanding a ‘truly 
famous authority to the 1 = 
may and does say to himself, “I Schall] Calem and his daughter were at 
make a poem.“ At times he may go | 
even to the point of emphatically de- work together in their usual work- } 
claring, “I will make a poem.” .| ing-room, which served them for ee 

— 228 asks the tyro. des Weir Ordinary. living-room as weil; 

“We should manage our thoughts ‘ be: 
1 and a strange place it was. There : 
do their flowers in making a. gar- | were houses in it, finished and un- 
land,“ 18 Pope's rather artificial ad - finished, for Dolls of all stations in 
2 2 3 = — and life. Suburban tenements for Dolls 

en dispose them in e proper 
places, where they give a lustre to ot mgderate means; Kitchens and 
each other: like the feathers in single apartments for Dolls of the 
Indian crowns, which are so man- lower classes; capital town resi- 
aged a a one ＋ a pert of | dences for Dolls of high estate. Some 

color and gloss on the next.” : 

However, it is Poe who is the more ot these establishments were al- 

ready furnished according to esti- 
mate, with a view to the convenience 
of Dolls of limited income; others pees } . 


helpful—in spite of his incredulous 
could be fitted on the most expen- 
The Steading, Lucy and Her Silver 


planted it with the desire for right 
service through promoting the well- 
being of mankind, true profit will in- 
crease, and that without the danger 
of losing one’s “own soul,” that is, of 
becoming so immersed in the depths 
of materiality as to lose the true con- 
cept of reality, of God and of man. 
The great awakening among the 
thoughtful as to the true meaning of 
profit is bringing a constantly in- 
creasing number to the conclusion 
that service to God through service:to 
humanity furnishes the enly avenue 
to profit-making in its true sense 
When it is learned that the true pur- 
pose of business is to promote good, 
through rendering service to men, 
then the way is opened to the great~ 
est returns, the richest dividends,— 
dividends measured in terms of spir- 
itual growth. 
Ik growth in spiritual attainment 
seems slow, there is satisfaction in 
knowing one is moving in the right 
direction, toward the attainment of 
spiritual truth. Of the time involved 
in this enlightenment Mrs. Eddy says 


father’s law office, as he has oblig- 
ingly recorded: “y commenced writ- 
ing but had great difficulty in getting 
it under way. While thrumming ab- 
stractedly with my pencil, my shoes 
attracted my attention and T decided 
to have them halfsoled. I went im- 
mediately from the office down the 
stairway into the street, making di- 
rectly for the shoeshop across the 
way. I remember the street was 
muddy. Before reaching the shop, I 
stopped, turned about, retraced my 
steps to the office and wrote the 
poem. rapidly to its conclusion. I had 
to labor on it—it didn’t just make 
itself, but in a short time it. was 
finished: I had the shoes repeired in 
the ¢ afternoon.” 
ly other poets have deen 
2 y obliging, recording how they 
have written sengs, patriotic and im- 
perishable, in a few fecund hours, 
“how they have produced sonnets and 
odes .without appreciable effort, or 
again have labored intensely and fcr 
prolonged periods. 
i + + > 
There are then, as it appears, two 
kinds of poetry just as there are two 
kinds of prose—the automatic, 
springing in full-blown perfection 
from the author’s hand, and the con- 
structive to which he devotes intelli- 
gent, artistic censorship. Of the first, 
which history affirms is no uncommon 
gift, the extreme is found in such a 
product as the poems of Patience 


Clea 

The 3 into loose rings wander 
and flee, 

And we—we can behold that could 
but hear 

The ancient River singing as he goes, 

New-mailed in morning, to the an- 
cient Sea. 


—W. E. Henier, in “London Votan- 
taries.” : 


The Plurimers’ 
Workréom 


) ee ee ae 2 | ay * ag ere in “Science and Health with Key to 
On the Goats’. Path . From a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Yannick Stephan 


beams, an’ de sun ain’t got no say 
‘tall bout them.“ 

It was assuring to look at Lucy as 
he soaped and rubbed and wrung her 
clothes to the tune of some loved old 
hymn. The Little Girl always 
watched the swift skill with which 
she went about her heavy task ad- 


the Scriptures” (p. 233), “How long 
it must be before we arrive-at the 
demonstration of scientific being, no 
man knoweth,—not even ‘the Son but 
the Father:’ but the false claim of 
error continues its delusions until 
the goal of goodness is assiduously 


scenes,” at the wheels and pinions, 
the tackle for scene-shifting, the 
step-ladders ad demon-traps, the 
cock's feathers, the red paint, and the’ 


completeness or perhaps because of 
it—in his famous peep behind the 

sive sgale, at a moment’s notice, 
from Whole shelves of chairs and 


Shakespeare to i 


Worth: of the s id the ultimate | 
example is Poe’s “Raven,” whose 
peculiar genesis is set down in 
minute detail in The Philosophy of 
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black patches, which, in ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, constitute 
the properties of the literary histrio.” 

He does not hesitate to admit that 
necessity may give rise to the in- 


tention of composing a poem, may 


indeed displace the divine afflatus. 

With a similar frankness he re- 
veals the shaping of the poem to suit 
the “popular and critical taste.” The 
effect, the theme, the tone, the length, 
the form of his poem are all. subject 
to the poet’s will and whim. It is his 

conception of the “universally. ap- 
preciable in literature” which ulti- 
mately determines every step in the 
process of composition from the test 
for unity to the rhythm, meter, length 
and arrangement of the stanza, to 
the nature, character and sound of 
the refrain. 

This being the extreme type of 
original writing, it does not follow 
that the tyro shall read Poe’s mode 
of procedure and thereupon produce 
another “Raven” to startle the world 
with its weird, appealing beauty, nor 
even that he shall produce something 
as nearly in accord with his own 
conception of the present “popular 
and critical taste.” But certainly he 
shall read and profit to the extent of 
engaging in deliberate composition. 
He shall learn daring. He shall no 
longer await ecstatic intuition, but 
shall invite, even force. the fashion 
ing mood. He shall keep regular 
hours 

“What?” asks the tyro, “the poet 
work regular hours hke a novelist 
or biographer, a laborer or artisan? 
Impossible. He is too indolent; too 
temperamental.” 

Yet there is undeniable evidence 
that he often does so to distinct ad- 
vantage. In this manner has Edwin 
Arlington Robinson achieved the 
ranks of the classics during his life- 
time; in this manner, too, did Amy 
Lowell accomplish so much in the 
comparatively short time she devoted 
to poetry. Reasoning with Jane 
Welsh Carlyle that “a man cannot 
hold his genius as a sinecure, these 
two have made a fetish of regularity 
—and with what results the whole 
world knows. 

+ + 


The new poet, however, was not. 
the first to discover the value of 
regular hours of work. Little more 
than a century ago Keats was bravely 
struggling with his “Endymion,” re- 
joicing that he had done “some every 
day except the traveling ones.” 
thanking God that “I do begin ardu- 
ously where I leave off, notwithstand- 
ing occasional depressions,” consid- 
ering fifty lines a day “a pretty good 
rate and eight hours a very proper 
day for a poet. He ‘was from April 
till November composing the four 
thousand lines of this his first long 
poem; he spent the entire winter 
copying and preparing it for publi- 
ca 


A whole year devoted to “Endy- 
mion!“ May not this leisurely yet 
regular application account the 
difference (hitherto unexplained) be- 
tween his insipid and sentimental 
boyish verses and his truly incom- 
parable great odes produced so soon 
— The odes being achieved 

with greater ease, approaching so 
nearly the automatic type, it does 


eee follow that spon- 
taneity a red. Yet there 


tables, sofas, bedstemis, and uphol+ 
stery. The nobility and gentry and 
public in general, for whose accom- 
modation these tenements were de- 
signed, lay, here and there, in bas- 


ing; but in denoting their degrees 
in society, and confining them to 
their respective stations (which ex- 
perience shows to be lamentably 
dificult . . ), the makers of these 
Dolls had far improved on Na- 
ture, who is often forward and 
perverse; for they, not resting on 
such arbitrary marks as satin, cot- 
ton-print, and bits of rag, had super- 
added striking personal differences 
which allowed of no mistake. Thus, 
the Doll-lady of Distinctior had wax 
limbs of perfect symmetry; but only 
she and her compeers; the next 
grade in the social scale being made 
of leather; and the next of coarse 
linen stuff. As to the common-people, 
they had just-so many matches out 
of tinderboxes for their arms and 
legs, and there they were—estab- 
lished in their sphere at once, be- 
yond the possibility of getting out 
of it. 

There were various other samples 
of his handicraft, besides Dolls, in 
Caleb Plummer’s room. There were 
Noah’s Arks, in which the Birds and 
Beasts were an uncommonly tight 
fit, I assure you; though they could 
be crammed in anyhow, at the roof, 
and rattled and shaken into the 
smallest compass. By a bold poeti- 
cal license, most of these Noah’s 
Arks had knockers on the doors; in- 
consistent appendages perhaps, as 
suggestive of morning callers and a 
Postman, yet.a pleasant finish to the 
outside of the building. There were 
scores of melancholy little carts 
which,’when the wheels went round, 
performed most doleful music. ... 
There were little tumblers in red 
breeches, incessantly swarming up 
high obstacles of red tape, and com- 
ing down, head first, on the other 
side; and there were innumerable 
old gentlemen of respectable, not 
to say venerable appearance 
flying oyer horizontal pegs, inserted, 
for the purpose, in their own street 
doors. There were beasts of all sorts; 
horses in particular, of every breed, 
from the spotted barrel on four pegs, 
with a small tippet for a mane, to 
the thoroughbred rocker on his high- 
est mettle. As it would have been 
hard to count the dozens upon 
dozens of grotesque figures that 
were ever ready to commit all sorts 
of absurdities on the turning of a 
handle. . for very little handles 
will move men and women to as 
strange performances, as any Toy 
was ever made to undertake. In the 
mist of all these objects, Caleb and 
his daughter sat at work. . 

The care imprinted in the lines of 
Caleb's face, and his absorbed and 
dreamy manner, which would have 
sat well on some alchemist or ab- 
struse student, were at first sight 
an odd contrast to his occupation, 
and the trivialities about him. But 
trivial things, invented and pursued 
for bread, become very serious mat- 
ters of fact; and, apart from this 
;consideration, I am not at all pre- 
pared to say, myself, that if Caleb 
had been a Lord Chamberlain, or a 
Member of Parliament, or a lawyer, 
or even a great speculator, he d 
have dealt in toys one whit 
whimsical; while I have a very great 


ti as harmiess.—From 


doubt. whether they 12 id have been 


kets, staring straight up at the ceil- 


Himself 


Of one thing we may be certain. 
To himself Shakespeare was a very 
different fact from what he now 
seems to the English-speaking 
world. To people of our time he gen- 
erally presents himself as an iso- 


his own time—and he was a man of 
his own time himself—he was. cer- 


no divine prophet, no superhuman 
seer, whose utterances should edify 
and guide posterity; he was only 
one of a considerable company of 
‘hard-working playwrights, whose 
work at the moment seemed neither 
more nor less serious than that of 
any other school of theatrical writ- 
ers. Nothing but the lapse of time 
could have demonstrated two of 
three facts now so commonplace that 
we are apt to forget they were not 
always obvious. 

First of all, the school of literature 
in which his work belongs—the 
Elizabethan drama—proved to have 
been one of the most completely 
typical phenomena in the whole his- 
tory of fine arts. It took little more 
than half a century to emerge from 
an archaic tradition, to develop into 
great imaginative vitality, and to de- 
cline into a formal tradition, no 
longer archaic, but if possible less 
vital than the tradition from which it 
emerged. In this typical literary evo- 
lution, again, Shakespeare’s histori- 
cal position happens to have been 
almost central; some of his work 
belongs to the earlier period of the 
Elizabethan drama, much of it to 
the most intensely vital, some of it 
to the decline. This fact alone—that 
in a remarkably typical school of art 
he is the most comprehensively typi- 
cal figure—would make him worth 
serious attention. 

The third commonplace invisible 
to his contemporaries, however, is 
so much more important than either 
of the others that nowadays it ob- 
scures them, and indeed obscures 
the whole subject. This most typical 
writer of our most broadly typical 
literary school happened to be an 
artist of first-rate genius. Through- 
out the Elizabethan drama there 
were flashes of genius; in general, 
however, the work of the Elizabe- 
than dramatists was so adapted to 
the conditions of the Elizabethan 
Stage that, after a lapse of three 
centuries, its flashes of genius have 
faded into the obscurity of book- 
shelves, where they serve now 
chiefly to lighten the drudgery of 
men who study the history of lit- 
erature, In the case of Shakespeare, 
the genius was so strong andeper- 
meating that his work, from begin- 
ning to end, has survived every ves- 
tige pf, the conditions for which it 
was de. We are apt now to forget 
that I was made for any other con- 
ditions than those. amid which, gen- 
eration by generation, we find it. . 

We shall have done much if we 
can learn to see in him a man of 
normal artistic temperament, 


Way, under the known con- 


kens, in The 


lated, supreme genius. To people of 


tainly nothing of the kind; he was 


de- 
less 3 in spite of its scale, in a 


Day slowly passes from the hushed 

grey world 

That sinks, with: gloaming, 
deeper dream. 

On the — fields the mist - unstir- 
ring, broods; 

The highway puddles lose their sil- 

ö ver gleam... 

In all the he. in all the wayside 
trees 

Sounds not ‘one whisper of a restless 


to a 


leaf, 
Or tap of falling raindrop;: all is 
hushed 


Yet gloanting has two voices: there 
the stream sf 

Murmurs its tale of silence; there 
the owl . 

Greets his 2 malanéholy friend the 


nigh 
But es the steading has its quiet 
stir, 
Where two great horses, weary Some 
the plough, 
Pace, steaming, to the trough to 
quench their thirst; 
A i out; a heavy booted 
n 5. 


Moves omy a swinging lantern in the 
yre 

Where lows some hidden beast m 
warm content; - 

Within the house there laughs a 
happy child. 

The kitchen window, Fr a 
tained, glows, 

Calling to warmth and comfort and 
repose, 


—W. KERSLEY Horus, in “In the 
Open.“ 


Not Commonplace 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Think you the world is commonplace? 
Behold our baby’s shining eyes 

That see each humble, homely thing 
With wonderment and glad surprise. 


The tassel on the study lamp 

Its charm one likely never guesses 
Until he sees the rapt delight 
Our baby's rosy face expresses. 


Burnished buttons on a dress, 
A neighbor’s scarlet, hat 
Our baby finds a world of joy 
In lovely things like that. 


The sailing clouds, the wind-blown 
trees, 

A barking dog, a kitten small— 

Our baby views them with concern 

Nor thinks them commonplace at all. 


MAUDE DeVeRsE NEWTON. 


Above the H eavens 


Above the gold the sunbeams fling * 
With bird-songs drifting through, 
God’s glory is a richer thing, 
And sweeter singing 00. 


Above the azure wide and high, 
The steady, candid blue, 

God’s glory is a vaster sky, 
Illimitably true. 


Above the faintest, 8 star 
In distant chaos wrought, 

God's glory, infinitely far 
Transcends our feeble nene 


Yet God's rich glow, and bod great 
Song. 


And God's vast heaven. of blue; 


And God’s far starlight ages long, ie 
tad pou! | with 


Comes down to me 


Aue R. Weis. ‘Collected Poems. w 


Pail 


Mondays always stood out in ital- 
ics at the parsonage. Not because 
they followed Sunday in orderly reg- 
ularity, but because every Monday 
morning, long before the Little Girl 
was ready to tumble out of bed, Lucy 
turned in at the back gate, her face 
wreathed in smiles and her little pail 
in her hand, It would have been im- 
possible to picture that pail as other 
than the spotless shiny thing that it 
was, and quite as impossible to con- 
vince the Little Girl that it was made 
of tin instead of the gleaming silver 
of her imagination. 

Looking out of the bedroom win- 
dow, while old Mammy tried'to help 
herrinto her clothes, the Little Girl, 
dancing about on one foot, played 
a guessing game with herself as to 
the contents of the silver pail. It was 
easy ‘enough to guess. In winter 
there were hard, snappy ginger cakes 
such as the Little Girl delighted in; 
in early spring there were dewy wild 
pansies from the hill that towered 
above Lucy’s tiny cabin; in summer, 
the silver pail could ‘scarcely keep 
its round lid on, so eager were the 
pink and white and lavender lady- 
slippers to tumble out into the Little 
Girl's blue and white pinafore. 

Lucy's lady-slipperg were a gigan- 
tic variety, such as grew in no other 
garden, and the Little Girl could 
amuse herself a whole morning ar- 
ranging and rearranging them, play- 
ing all sorts of games in which they 
figured importantly as children or 
birds and as fairy slippers’ of be- 
wildering shapes and hues. 


From the shady shelter of the back 


porch one early summer morning 
Lucy’s soft voice floated out to where 
the Little Girl played contentedly 
under a huge linden: 

“You all don’ nebber get tiard o' 
them lady-slippers, does you, honey 
chile? I says to George Ebenenezer 
Washington, says I, George, you all 
better had pick little Missie a 
scrumptious lot o’ them posies ’cause 
she sure does hanker atter them.” 

“How do they get such pretty 
colors, Lucy?” the Little Girl called 
back. 

Lucy shook out the soft white frock 
she was handling and smiled. know- 
ingly: “You all Il have to come close 
now. Old Lucy don’ dare tell secrets 
too loud. Some folks don’ zactly com- 
prehen’ sech things, they ain't ob- 
servin’ enough.” 

The Little Girl gathered up a hand- 
ful of blossoms in a handkerchief and 
sat down expectantly on the perch 
floor*exactly at Lucy’s feet. J 

“It’s the sunshine, chile, what does 
it,” Lucy whispered huskily, “de sun- 
shine sendin’its rays ob light straight 
down to the posies, an’ them lady- 
slippers, bein’ sort o’ ready and ex- 
pectant-like catches the rays o’ sun- 
shine. Them pink ones is part and 
passel of de sunset, them that’s sort 
o' purple got a ray what was leanin’ 
gainst a storm cloud.“ 

“But the white ones, Wa how 
about them?” 

Luey rested her hands againet the 
tub in sudden silence, then a Emile 


lighted up her dear black face: 


Don’ vou all let on Baek knaws 


. 


le lar . 


3 eds} 
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miringly. There was no doubt that 
Lucy was beautiful in her rich bronze 
way with her soft dark eyes and 
white teeth that flashed against her 
skin as she smiled. The fact that 
six little stairsteps waited at home 
for her did not detract from the joy 
that Lucy took in her work. 

Not once in the years that she had 
been coming to the parsonage had 
she forgotten to bring in the “silver 
pail” some trifie for the Little Girl, 
and always the pail went back with | 
some delectable remembrance in it 
for that one of Lucy’s half-dozen 
who had behaved best during the 
week. 

“It war Mosella, dis las’ time, 
honey. She war so good all week I 
don’ got customed to it; but soon as 
she got de silver pail an' et up her 
sugar cakes, she let out ter see how 
much mischief she could do, seems 
like. I tole her she couldn’t count on 
gettin’ de silber pail agin for seben 
weeks an’ dat war soberin’.” 

There was always the joy of driv- 
ing home with Lucy as the sun dipped 
below the hills. The last thing the 
Little Gir] saw as Lucy turned in at 
her gate was the pail itself, dented 
here and there, but as bright and 
shining as a “silver pail” could be. 


Seeing London at 
Home 


We are sometimes told that the 
American visitor sees more of Lon- 
don than the people who live in it. 
This, I think, is true only in a super- 
ficial sense. The American sees more 
of guide-book London, but the Lon- 
doner sees more of the London that 
is worth seeing. He sees his own 
house and his friends’ houses—build- 
ing, that contain far more of the 
things. . interesting to him than 


cathedrals and palaces and museums | 
of the arts. He sees his own garden, | 
which contains more pleasures for 
him than the greatest of the parks, 
and he sees his own cat, which sur- 
passes the King’s horses or the lord- 
liest beast in the Zoo as the paragon 
of animals. 

And do not think that he does not 
see as many novelties as if he were 
taxi-ing from church to church and 
from museum to museum in a for- 
eign city. The seasons alone should 
give a man all the novelty he needs. 
The very street in which he lives 
changes from hour to hour. It is one 
‘street when the sun is shining, an- 
other street in: rain, and another 
under the full moon. Foreign travel 
is pleasant chiefly because # makes 
us realize that we are among novel- 
ties, but when we are sufficiently [| 
awake to see the constant flow of 
novelties in the world at our door 
‘we can enjoy all the excitement of 
foreign ‘travel along with the pleas- 
ure of being at home. ... If I were 
offered a free trip around the world, 
1 might accept the offer through 
weakness, but I do not wish to go 
round the world. Have I not been 
round the sun once a year ever since 
I was born? That seems to have 
‘satisfied any cravings I may have 
had for distant travel, or at least to 


“pg 


earned and won.” 
“goal of goodness,” true profits, spir- 
itual riches, will become one’s own. 
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Money Rains Extra 3 and In- 
creased Dividends Are 
Prominent Factors 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4 (Special)—The 
trend of financial news and of the 


„ but with the exception * 


* speculative industrial 
jes that always fluctuate widely, 
industrial 


and — 


day to day, to the extent 

2 or 3 points but that was all, and 
moderate amount of new buying, 
came back to the levels from 
had tended downward, and 

cases reached still higher 


tes as a whole, and with earnings 
and dividends as large as they cer- 
tainly will be, there is little excuse for 
m or discouragement with re- 

spect to this year. 
Extremely cautious students of the 


situation are suggesting the probability 1 


ot a somewhat smaller volume of busi- 
ness and earnings in 1927 than in 1926. 
3 — they are basing their pre- 

largely upon precedent rather 
1 actual or k ays 6 develop - 


mee tact Cuntidues 

It should always be borne in mind 
that no big undertaking can be carried 
for any great 4 — of time 
ample funds. There was a 
little. flurry in call money over the 
end of the month, due to interest and 
dividend disbu 


; : , * | a 
week or a little more, call — will 


they look for money market condi- 
tions early in the new ‘year to be much 
the same as they have been in recent 
months. — 

Money actually wi within that time has 
been easy, and the 
quotations from something like a 4% 
per ‘cent 2 have been due to the 
meeti 1 requirements. 

The of extra dividends by 
several of the railroads and the in- 
creasing of dividends by copper com- 
panies received special attention. The 
position of the railroads;*both as to 
their physical properties and their 
finances, is ‘now pretty well under- 
stood. The earnings for this year will 
be materially larger than for last year. 

Predictions are being made quite 


freely by the leading executives of a 


volume of business and earnings for 
the new year not much different than 
that of 1926. 
copper trade has improved 
Ye, in ae 3 . 
pany a 

the 1 olidated . 
pany directors could ve de- 
clared aged dividends, as they did a 


few d 
: Keen Auto Competition 
Conditions in the steel industry ap- 
pear to be without special change, 
. —— a further moderate recession 
in output has * pretty generally 
ed. has been 


Reports continue to come to hand 
every day of the probability of still 
— competition than ever before 
in the * 1 but 3 was 
suggested ~ arg business 
yesterday that ap eel 1 — who 
direct this great industry and those 
who feel that they are best informed 
to position of the shares 
manufacturing com- 
cannot be apprehensive as to 
the future, or issues would not 
be bought as actively. as has been the 
case recently. 
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Before another week elapses Con- | 1 
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early date vt is doubted 
that any particularly radical legisla- 


tion affecting corporations and the 
business of the country will be passed. 
t much desired rail- 
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be called upon 
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eastern lines. It is estimated that for 


the New York Central Lines alone 1 


this will mean $3,500,000 a year. 
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RAIN PRIC 


ON THE 5 F 


Bl stocks Appear Well Liqui- 
dated—Receipts Drop 
—Exports Fair ‘ 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4 (Special) — Grain 


prices were on the mend most of the i 


week, with corn the leader in the price 
improvement on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Small deliveries of corn crys- 
stallized bullish sentiment in that 
grain, and there was a sharp upturn. 

Later wheat started up, and oats and 
rye also showtd considerable strength. 
Incidentally provision prices also 


moved up, so that it was the best week 
for the bulls in some time. 

All grains appeared to have reached 
a point where they were well liqui- 
dated, with ownership vested in strong 
hands. The big feature of the trade 
was the fact that the December de- 
liveries gained on the deferred months, 


much pressure on the nearby grain. 


Chicago Stocks Are Moderate 


Shipments from Chicago during the 
week were liberal, and it is expected 
that a good share of the wheat de- 
vanes will be shipped out, leaving 
stocks here moderate, and disposing of 
the particular grades that have been 
bothering the longs, the red winters. | 

Receipts of all grains have dropped 
to small proportions compared with a 


year ago, and at the same time there 


has been a fair export movement of 
wheat and flour, foreshadowing a 
sizeable decrease in total visible stocks. 
oe wheat is still moving sea- 
wa 


Every tor 


Argentine and Austra 
been less béarish, recent cable 


| a dis tion to 


bee 
prices have held steady ming. ot ex- 
cept for a might lowering of Gulf 
prices, 
Canada Now Big Export eae 
Export business in the latter quar-| 


ter, a) dee is probably over for the ! 


xporters saying, they are 
h, unless ' conditi 
ica ly. It is to ba expec 
that Canada wil] have the on — 
export trade for the next f 
e Waking 
er 


ot oversold — — ot market 
was made apparent as soon as the 
pressure was removed from the De- 


Commercial stocks of did corn are 
extremely large and this has been the 
chief bearish influence for a long time. 
With the smaller crop this year it is 
probable there will be a aragual merg- 
ing of the new and old; with the latter 
likely to command good premiums over 
the new. 
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A “Vol untary 


Ts Business-Like . 


for no other purpose than the sup- 
port and comfort of their families. 


This Company manages all the details, 
carefully invests the principal and 
pays the income regularly to the per- 
sons named in the Trust agreements. 
Such an arrangement is simple and 
satisfactory—the cost is small. 


So many purposes can be accom- 
plished by means of “Living” or 
“Voluntary” Trusts that we suggest 
a conference with us regarding your 
particular problems. No obligation or 
expense is entailed by such an inquiry. 


- Boston SAFE DEPOSIT | 


ND. TRUST COMPANY 
„ͤ ĩ ö 


QA Auen and Drvonsmuas Sun 5 


e also act as s Corporate Trustee, 
Registrar and as Agent in the disbursement of 


divjdends. This service is in charge of special- 
ists and our equipment to handle it is complete. 


& Trust 


Business and 
professional 
men frequently 
set aside funds 
and securities 
in Living or 
„Voluntary“ 
Trusts with this 
Company as 
Trustee, the in- 
come and prin- 
cipal to be used 
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past season. With the: poor quality of 
much of the corn, extravagant feeding 
is likely. 

Corn has enlisted n veteran 
5 operators in its It has 


The hog population the coming year 
is expected to be much larger than 


deen d out of the 4. 4— 


rut, and some attention was given to 


the smaller stocks and the extremely 
small receipts, with the reports indi- 
cating a vrop shortage in many sec- 
tions. 

Rye has been sold for export in a 
small way. This helped strengthen 
rye, as well as other grains. 
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on your 
money. 


Money invested begins earning 
at once and may be — 
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State Laws. 
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Orange County Bldg. & Loan Ass n 


Orlando, Fla. “The City Beautiful” 
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PEOPLES BUILDING 
and LOAN COMPANY 


138 Magnolia Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
C]Write for descriptive literature. 


American Woolen Company 
* (Massachusetts Corporation) 
eee noggin DIVIDEND 


hereby ven that the regular 
terly dividend of — Dollar and —— 
ive Cents ($1.75) per share on the Prefe 


\Stock of this Company will be paid on — 
15, Dec. 


to stockholders of record 


15. 1026, 
Transfer Books for Preferred Stock will 
be closed at the close of business Dec. 15, 
1926, and will be 1 at the opening 


WM. H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1926. 
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INSURANCE 
of Every Description 
108 Water Street, Boston 
Telephone Main 38760 
A York 


118 Broadway. 
Telephone 


NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 


The weekly statement of condition of 
the New York clearing house banks fol- 


lows: 
ACTUAL CONDITIO 
$45,001,170 $718, ae 690 
550,632,000 606,384,000 
Loans, etc 5,453, 247,000 5, 416, 481,006 
Cash in vaults ;. 45,187,000 48,871,000 
Rsv memb banks 530,274,000 584,058,006 
Rsv in state bks 
Rsv in depstr ... 
Net dem dep .. 
Time -deps .,... 
Circulation 
Us 


Agere reserve .. 


0,708,000 10,884,008 
| Net dem deps . *4,420;517 000 4.342, 719,000 


Time de en 649, 085, . 
Cireulation 8 28.824.680 28705 
17,516,000 17,516,000 
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Southern Coaches Favor 


Freshman Football at 
ee 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Dec. 4 (Spe- 
cial) —The southern coaches in session 
here this week went on record as 
favoring freshman football, but op- 
posed to special chatnpionship awards. 
A resolution was passed relative to 
special awards as follows 

“Resolved: -That it is the opinion of 
the Association of Southern Football 
Coaches that the presentation of spe- 
cial awards for the winning of individ- 


ual games, state, sectional or Confer- | 
ence championships, is detrimental to 
of true sportman- | 


the best interest b 
ship; that the winning of games is 
overemp by the above actions 
of interested outsiders; that the 
honorable’ winning of games requires 
no special awards; that the associa- 
tion deprecate the growing tendency 
in this regard and that such publicity 

to prevent increased activ- 


necessary 
ities in this respect be asked of the 


press. Wade Elected President 


A business session followed the an- 
nual banquet, at which Wallace W. 
Wade, athletic director at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, was elected president 
of the association for the ensuing year. 
R B. Clarkson, head coach at Virginia 
Military Institute, was chosen vice- 
president and R. A. Fetzer, athletic 
director at the University of North 
Carolina, secretary-treasurer. 

Herman J. Stegeman, athletic di- 
rector at the University of Georgia 
and retiring president of the associa- 
tion, presided. Among the topics dis- 
cussed was the “scouting”. practice in 
football relationships, but the associa- 
tion did not take any vote on the 
matter. 

Coach Wade led the discussion on 
scouting. He said he believed there 
was no evil in scouting as practiced in 

Southern Conference. He saw several 
evils if the practice were discontinued. 
Scouting enabled the coaches to be- 
come acquainted with eaeH sther and 
make them more secure in their posi- 
tions, he said. 

“Many persons who have decried 
scouting were not acquainfed with the 
facts about it,” said Wade. “It pro- 
vides excellent training for the play- 
ers and tends to make ‘football less 
spectacular. To abolish’. scouting 
would be to cater more to the spec- 
tators of the game than to the play- 
ers who are interested mo in the 
game for its own yu et ‘Thé coaches 
generally approved of scouting. 

No Recommendation. 

The mentors did not e 
their sentiment on freshman 
playing and will not make fan recom- 
mendation on this matter: the Con- 
ference. It was generally agreed, how- 
ever, that some freshman football was 
essential, some sections desiring more 
games each season than others: The 
Conference rules provide that fresh- 
man teams can participate in only five 
games each season. The more acad- 
emic leaning members of the Confer- 
ence want this number reduced. 
claiming freshman football seriously 
interferes with studies. Wilbur C. 
Smith, Tulane, declared his institution 
had found a single month of fresh- 
man football activity sufficient, while 
Coach Clarkson, of V. M. I. and others 
from the northerly‘section of the Con- 
ference said freshman playing was 
doubly essential to them because 
weather conditions would not permit 
spring practice. | 

The association voted confidence in 
Coach Wade of Alabama for the com- 
ing game with Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in the Rose Bow! at Pasadena. 
The best wishes carried the expression 
that Wade had accomplished much 
for southern football in gaining such 
recognition in intersectional fray. 


Springfield Wins 


Over Providence 


Rhode Island Team Outelassed 
in Its First Contest in 
Pro Hockey 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN HOCKEY 
LEAGUE STANDING 
-—qoals— 
Won Tied Lost For Ag'st Pts 
1 1 0 eae 


1 
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Springfield 
New Haven 0 0 
ue bec 0 0 0 
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Providence. 0 1 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 4 (Spe- 
clal)— The Rhode Island Reds, Prov- 
idence professional hockey represen- 
tatives in the Canadian-American 
Hockey League, lost their intial con- 
test to the Springfield Indians here 
last night by a score of 7 to 1. The 
visitors had played two games with the 
Boston sextet and had the advantage 
in experience. 

Before the locals could find them- 
selves in the opening period the fast- 
skating visitors had scored four goals, 
Whyte, Indian center, scoring three 
and Milton Vail, defenseman, one. 
Vail added two more in the second 
period and Whyte. scored his fourth 
and the team's seventh goal in the 
third period. 

The local’s only goal came in the 
third period when Hector Lepine 
hooked the puck out of a. scrimmage 
and slipped it in the net when Cox 
was out of position. Providenee needs 
a few more games before it will be in 
the contender class. The summary: 

SPRINGFIELD PROVIDENCE 
Harrington. Goldsworthy, Iw 

rw, Cormier, Trihey 
Whyte, Waite, c..c,Lepine, Normandin 
Desmarain, Miracle, rw. lw, Desy, Ingram 
Stevens, Callighen, 1d a 
rd, Paulhus, Morrison 
Vail, 
Cox, g 


1 
0 
0 
0 


id, Mondou, Stackhouse 
oW ee © 66 #6 Kos cfs 64 sc cee e „E. Gervais 


Score—Springfield 7, Providence 1. 
Goals—Whyte 4, Vail 3 for Springfield: 
Lepine for Providence. Referee— est 
— Boston. Time — Three 20m. pe- 


NORTR WESTERN SCHEDULE 
dition of a game with University of Mis- 
ted t Northwestern Uni- 
ootball ule for 1927 here 
ay. Missouri, twice winner of the 
championship of the Missouri Valley Con- 
1 this season placing third. 


pares away from home, 
hio 1 Universit 
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the Wildcat sc 

Ihinois here on Oct. 

sity here on Nov. 12, 

Iowa on Noy. 19. . 
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Annapolis and Brown Were Each Held to a Tie 


Princeton, Yale and Harvard Far Down 


COLLEGE ELEVENS |_| 

Won Tied Lost P.C. 
Lafayette College ... 9 1 1.000 
Annapolis 3 
Brown 

Boston College 
N. Y. Universi 
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Washington&Jefferso 
Cornell 
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Pittsburgh 

Columbia 6 
Pennsylvania State. 5 
Yale 4°» 
Dartmouth 

Williams 

Harvard 
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College football in the eastern part 
of the United States has experienced 
one of the most peculiar seasons that 
this great fall sport has ever known. 
Results have furnished some of the 
most surprising upsets that have been 
recorded in the history of the game, 
and trying to pick an eastern cham- 
pionship eleven to succeed Dartmouth 
College. which seemed to have a clear 
claim to the title in 1925, is a task 
which promises to come far from 
meeting with universal. ‘approval. 
Only one big eastern college was able 
to come through its schedule with .a 
victory in every game played, and 
that honor to Lafayette College 
coached by G. Herbert MacCracken, 
former University of Pittsburgh star. 
Not only did Lafayette win all its 


of points scored by any college team 
in the East. Its total is 330, as 
against only 37 scored by its oppo- 
nents. Georgetown University ‘ranks 
next with 308 for and 56 against, 
next with 308 for and 56 against: 
Lafayette’s schedule. was. not as 
strong a one ds some of the other 
big elevens faced; but it had two op- 
ponents which are generally recog- 


nized as among the leaders. One of 
these was University of Pittsburgh. 
which Lafayette defeated 17 to 7. 


Pittsburgh lost to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology by a score of 14 to.0, and 
as Carnegie Tech defeated University 
of Notre Dame, 19 to 0, comparative 
scores in this instance would rate 
Lafayette highly. Lafayette also de- 
feated Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege 16 to 10, after the latter had de- 
feated Carnegie 17 to 6. ; 


Only Two Rivals 


There appear t6 te only two teams 
which could well dispute Lafayeite’s 
claim to the title and those are Brown 
University and the United States 
Naval Academy. Brown ‘won nine 
games and'was held to à tie score by 
Colgate in its last game of the season. 
The Brunonians, among other teams, 
have victories over Yale University, 
Dartmouth College and Harvard Uni- 
versity on successive Saturdays; but 
to those who study the records of 
Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth this 
fall, it is pretty difficult to regard 
them as any more powerful opponents 
than Lafayette had in Pittsburgh and 
Washington and Jefferson. Brown had 
one of the really great teams of the 
East; but it can hardly claim equal 
rank with a team that won all of its 
games. 


Annapolis had one of the best, if not 
the best team in the history of the 
Academy and but for being held to the 


21-to-21 tie score by West Point would, 


have been placed at the top of the 
ranking by many based on the fine 
record made in the other games which 
made up one of the hardest schedules 
attempted by a team in the country. 
Any eleven that can defeat Drake, 
Princeton, Colgate and Michigan Uni- 
versities on successive Saturdays is 
worthy of ranking among the best. 
Lafayette, Annapolis and Brown were 
three splendid teams with very little 
to choose between them, their records 
placing them in that order. 

Only one other big eastern eleven 
went through the season without a 
defekt and that was Boston College, 
which was charged up with two tie 
games—one 21-to-21 tie with the Has- 


kell Indian School and the other a 
0-to-0 tie with Holy Cross College. Its 
schedule was a rather weak one. 


Lose Intersectional Games 


There were three big college elevens 
which won all their games against 
eastern opponents, but dropped a game 
each in an intersectional contest. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania lost only to 
University of Illinois, 3 to 0, but was 
held to a 10-to-10 tie by Cornell. New 
York University won all of its*-astern 
games but lost te University of Ne- 
braska at Lincoln, Neb., under very 
poor playing conditions, 15 to 7. West 
Point’s only defeat was at the hands of 
Notre Dame by a score of 7 to 0 and 
the only other game which the Cadets 
were unable to win was the 21-to+2! 
battle with Annapolis, in which by 
taking advantage of their opportuni- 
ties, they held the Navy tg a tie score. 

Colgate had one of the hardest 


two tie games. In its game against 
Pittsburgh it lost by 3 points. after 
having outplayed the Panthers moet 
of the game. Then it lost to Annapolis, 
13 to 7, when the Midshipmen recov- 


favor of Colgate and capitalized this 


tie games. were against Syracuse and 
Brown, two of the strongest teams in 
the East, so that Colgate may: well be 
ranked up among thé leading 10 teams. 
Dartmouth, which was generally 
conceded the championship of the East 
last year, had a very unsatisfactory 
fall. It is some time since the Green 
has lost four games in a season as was 
the case this year when Yale, Harvard, 
Brown and Cornell defeated them. 
Dartmouth had depended greatly on a 
highly-perfeęted forward-passing game 


as A. J. Oberlander 26, and two such 
and H. A. Sage 26, ends, could not be 
filled in a single season. Then too-the 


graduated last June. 
Princeton Wins Big Games 
Princeton. which rated very highly 


last year, had the satisfaction of de- 


feating both Harvard and Yale this 
fall although the margins of victory 
were far below those of 1925. The 
Tigers, however, were not as 


Co had a fairly satisfactory sea- 
son, 9 only to Columbia and being 
tied by Pennsylvania. Columbia ‘had 
the best team it has put on the field 
since the war and the Blue and White 


STANDING OF LEADING EASTERN | 


games, but it ran up the biggest total | 


Maine State champions 


ange 13 to 7. To offset this, Syracuse 
i Colgate to a 10-to-10 tie the week 
before the latter held Brown to the 


| University of Pittsburgh had a fairly 
ggg | being 


| season, its 
at the hands of 


town. , 
te, Annapolis peing 


other team able to win from Colgate. 


‘Yale and Harvard Weak 
Yale and Harvard have never been 
subject to such low ranking as this 
fall. Yale’s only satisfaction in the en- 


hg tire season is to be found in the fact 


that it won from Harv ver be- 
fore has a Yale varsity team been de- 
feated four times in a season, and it 
will probably be scme time before 
such a thing occurs again. The show- 
ing can in no way be regarded as a 

ection on the.coaching of T. A. D. 
Jones and his assistants; but it was 
due to several of the star players be- 
ing unable to get into the lineup every 


day. . 

Harvard did not win even half of its 
games. The Crimson is, however, en- 
titled to great credit for the way the 
coaches and players went into every 
game. Handicapped by the ineligib:lity 


Lafayette Only Big Undefeated, Untied Eleven, While| 


Tale 
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Class B Standing 
Interclub Race 


METROPOLITAN INTERCLUB 
. SQUASH TENNIS 


Se 


Harvard Club... 
Montclair A. C.. 
Gramer re. © 
Short Hills 


Special fran Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Dec. Vale Club ob- 


tained the lead in the metropolitan 
Class B squash 9 team champion- 
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ship yesterday, whén-its team defeated 
the seven of thé Columbia University 
Club, 1926 champions, by a score of 4 
matches to 3 on the Yale Club courts. 
This gives the winners seven straight 
victories, while. the losers fell back into 
a tie for second place with New York 
Athletie , Which conquered Mont- 
clair Athfetic Club, 6—1, on the Mer- 
cury Foot courts, 

Interfraternity Club retained its 
fourth place by winning every match 
from the tailenders, Short Hills Coun- 
try Club, on the club courts, while the 
other matches resulted in victories by 
Princeton Club over Crescent Athletic 
Club, 4—2, with one match abandoned, 
and for Harverd Club over the 
Gramercy Park Club, 7—0, at Har- 
vard Club. 

Yale Club shifted its lineup for the 


of two star players from the very 
start of the season, Head ach 


ants did remarkably. well in bringing 
the Crimson up to the point of de- 
velopment it reached in the Dartmouth 
game. When a coach is forced to 
make such a radical change in a foot- 
ball system as Coach Horween had to 
make in the Crimson, it is not to be 
expected that he will develop a team 
which will win its big games the very 
first season. Another year, howeyer, 
promises to see Harvard back among 
the football leaders of the East. : 
Amherst College was well pleased 
with its season as it retained the “Lit- 
tle Three” championship, despite the 
loss of ita, 1925 coach—D. O. Me- 
Laughry—who made a fine showing at 
Brown. H. F. White did remarkably 
well in his t year at Amherst. 
University of Maine ured the 


presented a strong team fof a Majpe 
State college. | ; 
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seasons ever known to the. Maroon. 
The team was defeated twice and had 


ered a Colgate fumble on Navy's one- 
yard line with the score 7 to 6 in 


“break” to win the game, 16 to 7. The 


in 1925 and the loss of such a thrower }: 
’ 16-Dartmouth. . 
brilliant receivers as G. C. Tulley 26 69-Tufts - : 


Dartmouth line missed G. A. Diehl and 
Capt. N. K. Parker, both of whom 


32- Boston serve © ; 
23-Cornell sees 24 
. 7 64 


— 
= 


. 10-Pennsyly'nia 
— 7 
191 


= | 


-Q0-Maryland .. 
7-Princeton -.. 1 
-42-Harvard ... 


0 
0 
as» 0 
32 
0 
9 
10 
J 


Cornell. 
Ltd a il 
vania 
se... 19 


0-Amherst ... 

‘21-Trinity .... 
14-Williams ... 2 

7-Bowdoin ... 


76 

VERMON™ 
0-Columbia .. 14 
aoe ss 62 
14-Clarkson ... 7 
Providence. 21 
14-Tufts 5 


10-Yale 4 3 „0 : 
90 te. 
BENN: STATE 


0-Springfiel oe 


Cross. 
& Mary 


eseee 


45-Mass. A. C. 
114 
‘ WILLIAMS 


e 
— ebury. 
5-8 4 


4 


22 


8 | Sean 


ee 1 
80 


Arnold Horween 21 and his asst- | 


p title and, 


1 4 
Bon is ; 


A Vig: eg cece 
9 Barnet Biliott: ‘New York A. C.. de- 


se ns 
CARNEGIE TECH. 17 
0 | fea 


‘| 16—46, 


match against the champions, and this 
proved perilous, as the unexpected 
victory of Yale Stevens; over R. H. 
Reutter, who was regarded as a sure 
winner, was all that turned the scale. 
Harry K. Cross, the new star of the 
home team, won as expected, over J. L. 
1 but J. 8. Davidson met with 

efeat at the hands of Gardner Hirons, 
and N. N. Alexander dis of Lam- 
bert Prettyman, one of the standbys 
of the Yale Club team. D. W. Haines, 
National Class C champion, also con- 
tributed a vm for Columbia, but the 
defection of Reutter had previously 
rendered 3 The sum- 


* 


f * „ defeated 
L. H. Sonneborn, 1 4 
Gardner Hirons, Columbia U. C., de- 
feated J. S. Davidson, Yale Club, 15—9, 
Yale Steverrd,. yale Club, defeated R. H. 
Reutter, ColumiWa U. C., 15—8, 15—11. 
R. J. Larner, Yale Club, 1938 W. D. 
IL. Starbuck, Cohembia J. C., 15—5, 
15—11. a 
Zieg! 
2. 
er, Columbia U. C., de- 
bert ER t man. Yale ‘Club, 


The. absence of W. E. Chambers, 


| the leader ot the New York Athletic 


‘Club team alf that interfered with 
the possibility of A clean sweep in the 
match od the Mereury Foot team 
As a result, Felix A. Jenkins, the 
Montclair star, received a default. But 
the other members of the home club 
won ft matches, though several 
were very close. The summary: 
NEW YORK 4 75 0 MONTCLAIR 


* 


; F. A. Lonkins. Montclair A. C. won 
| from. W. B. Chambers. New r 1 
by default.” ) . 
S. R. Greene, New York A. C. defeated 
‘Brown... Montclair A. C., 15—2, 


0 8 New Tork A. C., defeated 


H. B. Vari e, Montclair A. C., 15—10, 


feated R. B. . 


15—8, 15—1], 2's 

D. W. ont New: York A. C., de- 
feated J. G. idan, Montclair A. C., 
15—7, 15—9 


33: Cr os. New. Vork A. C., defeated 
C. WIA i „1510, 
10—15, 16—11. . 

C. W 


Luchars, Montclair A. 


Halsey, Montclair A. C. 


; Button Ira New Vork A. C., 
defeated D. F. Mecord, Montckir A. C., 
15—2, 15—8. N 
The other matches went as expected, 
with the home teams holding the ad- 
vantages they already possessed. The 
summaries: dl 
INTERFRATERNITIES 7, SHORT 
®. |, HILLS C. C. 0 
S. R. Jandoff, Intérfraternity, defeated 
r Short. Hills C. C., 
:"Interfraternity, Club, de- 
Clark. rt Ms. C. 


1 


14 

5 Sho $ 
terfraternity Club, de- 
d. G. Li’ Lewis, Short Hillis C. C., 
15—10, 156—11. 


H. 


won from J. S. Dennis, Short Hi 
W. B. H , Interfraternity Club, de- 
feated G. msn, Short Iils C. C., 


15—8. * 7 
Inter fraternity Club, de- 


C. R. Smith, 
feated er Skidmore Jr., Short Hills 


Cc. . 15—6. 

H. H. Seward, Interfraternity Club, 
defeated D. C. Cottrell, Short Hills C. C., 
1§6—-4;. 15—6. : 


HARVARD CLUB 7, GRAMERCY 
l DARK 0 


15— 
ag Woods, Harvard 


18. 
G Club, 


„Rauh, Gramercy Park, 15—10, 


15. — 
J. A. Mimolland, Harvard Club, 
ee Gugler, Gramercy Park, 15— 


C. J. Mason Jr., Harvard Club, de- 
feated Merle Johnson, Gramercy Park, 
15—6, 15—10.. | i 

F. M. Warburg, Harvard Club, defeated 
Frank A. Sieverman Jr., Gramercy Park, 
18—15, 15—6. 4 

G. A. Brownell, Harvard ub, de- 
feated D. B. Carson, Gramercy Park, 
15—6, 15—4. 


PRINCETON rag * CRESCENT 


de- 


9—15, 15—9, 15—2. 
E. L. Maxwell, 
feated J. W. Ivins, Crescent A. C., 15— 
0, 15—9. 1 
G. A. Walker Jr., Princeton Club, de- 
feated E. P. Cypiot, Crescent A. C., 13 
N . 5 
cia. . Jr., Princeton Club, 
defeated H. R. Bürfoukhs, Crescent A. 
C., 11—15. 15-4. 18—12. - 
A. R. .Perpail, Crescent A. C., defeated 
‘ 4 Page Jr., Princeton Club, 18—13, 


1 N 

C. H. Haas, Princeton Club, defeated 
N. F. Torrance, Crescent A. C., 15—0, 
7—15, 15—4. K 


= 
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NELSON ELECTED IOWA CAPTAIN 
_1OWA CITY; la., Dec; 4 (Special) 
Emerson W. Nelson 28 of Cherokee, Ia., 
right tackle on the University of Iowa 
football team for the past. two seasons, 
was elected captain of the 1927 eleven at 
the annual football dinner given by 
President Walter A. Jessup last night. 
Nelson, been a, consistent point win- 
ner on Coach rge Bresnahan’s 
track and field team, performing in the 
weight events. He scored 7 points in the 
M fea cha ere traek and — nee 

s las ay, competing in the 
shotput, hammer throw and discus events. 
—4 — a sp ear wg try ere 

‘Alp au Om 

fraternity. ben ai _— 


ee spe 
LYNN BOY TUFTS CAPTAIN 
MEDFORD, Men. Dec. 4—Melvin R. 
‘of Lynn 


Bowker. 28 
night to the captaincy of the Tufts 


College 1927 football team. Bowker. has 


been the regular énd on th 
the last. two : 5 n the varsity for 
e Was formerly a member ot 
he Sword and Shield, sophomore hon- 
is also a member of 
society. 


orar society. 83 


OVER 8% PLAY, ON INDOOR ‘LINKS’ 
8 Sk mo Dew. 8 

73 re , 
etd ly Mh playec 
day recently. ie course 
and covers 11,000 square 


. 
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95 


ö 3 
Me RR + 3 
8 A N $ * 7 
1 7 25 * 0 
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_ VETERAN C. M. BULL 


„** 3 2 
Haines Also Wins in Prince- 
ton Club Tournament 


Spectal from Monttor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Dec... nly two 
matches ‘were played yeste ‘ity the 
invitation squash tennis tournament 
of the Princeton Club, as the courts 
and many of the players were pied 


00 | with the metropolitan Class B matches. 


This afternoon will see the balance of 
the first round, and most of the second 
completed, with F. V. S. Hyde, United 
States champion, and T. R. Coward, 
his greatest rival, making their debuts 
for the season in individual play. 

J. D, Kennedy, the young star of the 
Columbia University Club, scored a 
surprise victory in one of yesterday’s 
matches when he came from behind 
after trailing for a game and a half, to 
defeat Charles M. Bull Jr., former 
veteran champion, with the aid of his 
most powerful strokes. Bull took the 
first game, 15—9, and led well into the 
second game. But the younger player 
overtook him and passed him at 13—12, 
and after running out the game, held 
the upper hand for the balance of the 
match, winning by a score of, 9—15, 
Er ie Te 

Rowland B. Haines, champion of the 
Columbia University Club, was the 


er art nt. Yale Club, defeated | 
Liteon. Columbia U. C., 15—10, 


the Montclair Athletic Club. 


W. A. Naumer,. 3 ab od 
190 


C. F. Fuller, Harvard Club, defeated | 
L. A. . e eee Park, 15—3, 16— | 
defeated | 
eminway, Gramercy Park, 11—15, 
9 15—tt, 1818. 0 | 
91 | 1 Dayis,-Harvard Club, defeated 


17— 


E. W. Kleinert, Crescent A. C., de- 
feated F. S. Whitehouse, Princeton Club. 


Princeton Club. de- 


wWhs elected last 


He is marshal of 


second winner of the day. He defeated 
his clubmate, W. Murray Lee, the left- 
‘hander, after a well-fought*. battle, 
15—-12, 15—12. Lee has fecently 
adopted a different style of play, and 
' while his game is greatly improved as 
a result, he was still unable to hold 
his more skillful opponent. The sum- 
mary: 
‘PRINCETON CLUB INVITATION 
SQUASH TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
Second Round . 
J. D. Kennedy, Columbia Universit 
Club; defeated Charles M. Bull Jr., Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, 9—15, 15—12, 15—11. 
Rowland B. Haines, Columbia; Univer- 
8 Club, defeated Murrgy Lee, 
olu 


mbia' University Club, 15—1 y5—1z. 
VICTORIAS TO SAIL. 
FOR SWEDEN JAN. 22 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4—An invitation, 
extended through Thomas W. Cahill 
of New York City, acting as Amer- 
| ican representative of thé” Swedish 
| Association, has been accepted by the 
| Victoria Hockey Club of Montreal, 


D 


9. Can., to tour Sweden, playing at least 


five matches in the larger cities, as 
well as additional contests to be ar- 
ranged later in Berlin, Vienna, and 
other European cities. The Canadian 
team sails from New York on Jan, 22, 
1927. ae 
The Canadian Club of New York, 
has invited the team to be its guests 
here before sailing, and to play an 
exhibition game with a team from 
among ts club members, byt until 
further details are received from 8. 
C. Holland, president of the Victoria 
Hockey Club, who, incidentally, 
have charge of the team on its foreign 
tour, no announcement can be made 
4 the date of the propose game 
ere. 3 


VANGUARD OF GOLF'S 
‘WINTER FORCES OFF 


| NEW YORK, Dec. 4 — The van- 
guard of golf's winter touring forces 
left New York yesterday for Califor- 
nia, where a series of five open tour- 
naments this month and next Have at- 
tracted entries of international impor- 
tance. iL 
Walter C Hagen, former American 
and British open titleholder, heads a 
group that will carry the Bast's ban- 
ner in competition providing prize 
money in excess of $20,000. Others in- 
cluded M. J. Brady, Macdonald Smith, 
the Metropolitan champion; R. A. 
Cruickshank,’*Danfel Williams, Cyril 
Walker, L. H. Diesel, John C. Farrell, 
Wiliam M ern, Joseph Turnesa, 
T. D. Armour and John Golden. 
George Duncan, British professional, 
is expected to join the contestants in 


Texas, orida and other southern 


courses. 
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Season Tickets for 
Basketball Games 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
* Evanston, III., Dee. 4 
ORTHWESTERN U ER. 

SITY placed on sale yester- 
day season tickets to varsity basket- 
ball games, an innovation in the 

“Big Ten” court sport. Six Con- 

ference games and three practice 

matches are included in the $10 

season ticket, making the cost a 

little more than $1 a game. Pat- 

ten Gymnasium will seat 6280 at 
games this winter, an increase of 
nearly 3000. A great deal, of ad- 
vance interest has been shown in 
basketball, it is stated by E. B. 
Davidson, ticket manager. 


1 


COPULOS GOES AHEAD 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4—G. L. Copulos 
went ahead in the three-cushion billiards 
match against William F. Hoppe, yes- 
terday, in the ninth block played in the 
afternoon. He ran 53 to 28 for Hoppe in 
49 innings. He made a high run of 6 
and five more of 4 each. In the evening 
the match was closer, the score being 
50 for Copulos to 44 for Hoppe. It was 
slower, 56 innings being required. Copu- 
los leads by 500 to 472. The cloth on the 
table was found cut, and a new cloth 
had a bad effect on Hoppe’s play in the 
afternoon, as he claimed. So a slower 
cloth replaced it in the evening. 


CANADIAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
STANDING 
--Goals— 
Won Lost For Ag’st Pts 
5 a. cee ae 10 
Stratford 5 
Windsor 
Hamilton 
Niagara Falls .. 
RESULTS FRIDAY °° 
Niagara Falls 3, Hamilton 2 (15m. over- 


time). 
Stratford 3, Windsor 2. 


CONN. AGGIES FOOTBALL DATES 


STORRS, Conn., Dec: 4 ()—Four home 
ames and five away appear on the 1927 
ootball schedule of Connecticut Agri- 

cultural College, which follows: pt. 24— 
Coast Guard emy. Oct. 1—Wesleyan 
University at Middeltown; 8—University 
of Maine; 15—Springfield Y. M. C. A. 
College at Springfield; 22—University of 
New Hampshire; 29— Lowell Textile 

. Nov. 5— Trinity College at Hart- 
ford; 13—Rhode Island State University 
— Kingston; 19— Boston College at Bos- 
on. : 


a cam n which will spread later to} gi 


J 


Council Announces 44 
Insignia Awards 
PROVIDENCE, Dec. 4—The an- 


nouncements made by the Brown Uni- 
versity athletic council that 44 mem- 


bers of the varsity soccer and cross- 
country teams and freshmen football. 


and cross-country teams had been 


awarded insignias and the election of 
R. E. Randall 28 as captain of the 
1927 varsity football squad had been 
ratified held no more than equal at- 
traction for. Brown students with the 
interesting announcement by Paul C. 
Dewolf, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, that plans for a new gymna- 
sium, which will be equipped to care 
for all of Brown’s indoor sports and 
also provide locker, dressing and 
shower facilities for outdoor activities, 
had been definitely completed. 

The plans for the new structure 
provide for a building of four stories 
with a ground area of 312 by 128 feet 
with provisions for the future addition 
of a baseball cage and swimming pool. 
It will cost, when completed, approxi- 
mately $883,623.56. It will be one of 
the most modern and complete ath- 
letic plants in the country and will 
provide athletic facilities for every 
man at Brown, in both intramural and 
intercollegiate activities. 

The building of a gymnasium to 
care for the growing need in equip- 
ment at Brown has been considered 
for some years, and a corporation 
committee had been studying the re- 
quirements. That committee had re- 
ported back to the corporation 
recently and the corporation had 
accepted the recommendations and ap- 
pointed a building committee which 
will have the work in eharge. ‘The 
building committee comprises the fol- 
lowing: P. C. Dewolf, F. W. Marvel, 
E. A. Burlingame, A. K. Potter and 
Fdmund Wood. 

In addition to awarding insignias, 
the Athletic Council appointed Dr. 
Walter H. Snell, present baseball 
coach, as assistant basketball coach to 
assist Head Coach D. O. MeLaughry. 
Dr. Snell will be assigned to the fresh- 
man. teams. 

The recognition of soccer with var- 
sity awards marks the inauguration 
of soccer on Brown’s sport calendar 
for it is the first year that the game 
has been played here. The varsity 
awards were made as follows: 

Varsity Cross-Country—S. I. Hall 28. 
R. J. Driscoll 29, P. T. Maker 29, W. 8. 
Litterick 28, L. Garvin 28, C. C. Parsons 


r—R. E. Arnold 29. R. D. 
butt 27, W. E. 
J. N. Corbrid 


S THE time for holding the annual 
‘meeting of the Football Rules Com- 
mittee draws nearer and nearer it 
becomes more and more apparent that 
a number of changes are going to be 
proposed. The most radical yet men- 
tioned is the proposition to extend the 
second half in favor of an attacking 


nent’s 10-yard line. This might be a 
good idea, but why not do the same at 
the end of the fourth period? Surely 
if it is right to help a team which is 
near the scoring point, after having 
played 30 minutes, it is all the more 
right to help the one that has played 
60 minutes and is near a score. But 
then if the Rules Committee would only 
adopt the play system instead of the 
watch system it would not be necessary 
to extend the time. 

There is a decided feeling against shift 
formations. There is no question but 


what it is difficult to tell whether all of 


the players have come to a stop or not 
and unless some ‘way can be found for 
making this possible, the shift better be 
ven up entirely. The way some elevens 


It is rumored that the “huddle” system 
is going to meet with some opposition at 
the next meeting. It is only a question 
of time when this will have to be ruled 
against unless it is voluntarialw given 
up. It slows up the game as well as de- 

rives the game of one of its most spec- 

cular features of 928 years—the 
brilliant fiefd general. One of the inter- 
2 sights at a big game was to see 
and hear the quarterback give his sig - 
nals and match his knowledge against 
the skill of the opposing eleven. 

The showing which Boston University 
made on the gridiron this fall was sur- 
prisingly good considering the handicaps 
the Terriers had to face from the very 
start of the season. Coaches R. W. P. 
Brown and E. N. Robinson not only de- 
veloped the best B. U. football team in 
years, but they built a foundation which 
should result in some strong teams in 
the next few years. A playing field is 
now B. U.'s most urgent athletic need. 


Harvard, Yale and Princeton. are at 
last beginning to realize that delaving 


Sept. 15 is too much of a handicap to 
face and does “ot give time to get the 
candidates in proper condition to stand 
the hard playing which follows about 
two weeks. after the start. The first of 
September is none too early for a col- 
lege football team to begin training. 
Even though Yale and Princen should 
agree, Harvard can hardly make a 
change in the date this fall as the Crim- 
son is scheduled to meet Purdue and In- 
diana, two members of the Western Con- 
ference, who have a rule against start- 
ing before Sept. 15. 

In a period of five years Lafayette Col- 
lege has won 38 football games, been de- 
feated four times and held to tie scores 
three times. This is a splendid record 
and shows that the record of this year's 
eleven should not surprise those who 
wonder at its being the only eastern team 
to win every one of its games. 


four points to a game. 

Cornell has done some heavy scorin 
since Gilmore Dobbie became head coac 
of the Ithacans. In the past five years 
the Red and White has run up 1317 points 
in 40 games. 


BROOKLYN TO LET VETERANS GO 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4 (#)—Two Brook- 
lyn veterans, Outflelder Z. D. Wheat 
and Pitcher B. A. Grimes, are to be 
sold or traded, if possible, at the an- 
nual meeting of the National League 
of Professional Baseball Clubs here. 


Wilbert Robinson. St. Louis and Cin- 
einnati would like to 


ball men asserted, while Wheat seemed 


club as a pinch hitter. 


WARDWELL TO LEAD TEAM 
announced that Howard H. 
of West Paris, Bates 
elected captain of the Bates 
country team for 1927. 


team if it has the ball inside its oppo- | 


‘more; 22—Du 


the start of football practise each fall to 


In the 39 games which Michigan has 
played between 1922 and 1926 inclusive, | 
the Wolverines have had only 12 points 
scored against them. This is less than 


Dec, 14 and 15, according to Manager 


et Grimes, base- | 


likely to go to an American League 


LEWISTON, Me., Dec. It has been 
Wardwell 
28, has been 
-CTOSS8- 
Wardwell was 
graduated from Hebron Academy in 1924. 


Schedules for 
Annapolis Teams 


Four Winter Sport Programs 
Announced—Also 1927 
F oot hall Dates 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., Dec. 4—Sched- 
ules in four winter sports were given 
out at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, yesterday, and, at the same time, 
Commander Jonas H. Ingram, director 
of athletics, made public the 1927 foot- 
ball schedule which contains eight 
games. A feature of the winter sports’ 
schedules. was the renewal of athletic 
relations with a number of former 
opponents who have not been played 
in recent years. 

Yale University meets the Naval 
Academy in boxing, wrestling, swim- 
ming, and water polo, the boxing 
match being at New Haven and the 
other events at Annapolis. 

Only a few of the events will be 
contested by the Naval Academy 
away from home, so that the winter 
season with basketball, gymnastics 
and fencing, in addition to the sports 
in which schedules were announced, 
promises to be very interesting at 
Annapolis. The schedules: 

Boxing 
5—Massachusetis Institute of 


12—Canadian Collegians; 
26— 


Feb. 
Technology ; 
19—Pennsylvania State College; 
Catholic University. 

March 5—Franklin and Marshall; 12— 
Yale University at New Haven; 19— 
University of Pennsylvania; 26— Finals 
of Intercollegiate Boxing Association at 


Syracuse. 
Wrestling 

Feb. 5—Washington and Lee; 12— 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; 19—Yale University; 26—Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

March 5—Lehigh University ; 12— West 
Virginia University. 

! Swimming 

Jan. 15—Lehigh University; 22—Col- 
lege of City of New York. 

Feb. 5—University of Pittsburgh; 12— 
Syracuse University ; 19—Columbia Uni- 
versity ; 26—University of Pennsyivania. 

March 2—Dartmouth College; 5— 
Princeton University at Princeton; 12— 
Rutgers College; IR — Tale University; 
25 and 26—Intercollegiates at College of 
City of New York. ' 

Water Polo 

Jan. 22—College of City of New York. 

Feb. 3 University ; 19—Co- 
lurmnbia University; 26 — University of 
Pennsylvania. 

March 2— Dartmouth College; 5— 
Princeton University at Princeton; 19— 
Yale University. 

There will be only a few minor 
changes in the coaching staff in foot- 
ball for 1927, according to Commander 
Ingram, who will retain his place as 
football director, while his brother, 
Wiliam A: Ingram, will stay on as 
field coach. One addition to the staff 
is planned and a few rearrangements 
will take place. 


John Wilson, who assisted some in 


football this year, has been appointed 
head coach in basketball and will be 
assisted by Harry B. Ault, former 
Naval Academy star. The 1927 feotball 
schedule follows: 

Oct. Drake University at Annapolis; 
15—University of Notre Dame at Iti- 


ke University at Annapolis; 
29— University of Pennsylvania at ila- 
delphia. 

Nov. 5—West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Annapolis; 12—Unſversity of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor; 19—Loyola Uni- 
versity at Annapolis; 26—United t 
Military Academy at New York. 


DR. FOSTER WOULD 
CURB ALL SPORTS 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Dec. 4 (P)— 
Pointing out that intercollegiate foot- 
ball had broken into the million dollar 
class, Dr. William T. Foster, speak- 
ing at the opening session of the inter- 
collegiate pagey on American college 
education at Wesleyan University last 
night, urged that intercollegiate ath- 
letic competition be discontinued in 
favor of intramural sports. Dr. Foster 
is head of the Pollak Foundation and 
former president of Reed College. 

Intercollegiate sports, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Foster, distract the student 
from the more important matters of 
mental and scholastic development. 

Delegates at the conference repre- 
sent 28 colleges, about 200 being pres- 
ent. 


HOCKEY NOTES 
© 


HE Knickerbocker Hockey Club, 

which played in the Eastern Amateur 

Hockey League last year, wil) play a 
game with the Princeton University sex- 
tet next Wednesday night in the Hobey 
Baker Memorial Rink. Coach W. B. 
Ramsay in Princeton has a team of 
veterans and the Knicks’ lineup is prac- 
tically the same as last season. 


The Port Arthur hockey team left 
Wednesday for an extended tour of the 
Pacific Coast cities for exhibition games. 
The team lineup is somewhat different, 
with new replacements for those who 
turned professional this year. 


| the large number 


of games 


W "University of St. Tons 
and University of Missouri had failed 


eit? 


Grinnell, Iowa State and ‘Kansas-we 
scheduled in addition to the Unite 
States Naval Academy, Pittaburgh 

Notre Dame. A last-minute effort to 
replace Pittsburgh with Missouri on 
the card failed, Pittsburgh refusing to 
release Drake from the contract. Ne- 


braska was not included on the 1927 


card. 

The Cornhuskers announced a card 
including two intersectional games, 
one with Syracuse and the other with 
New York University. The Nebraska 
college will play Iowa State Oct. 1. 

Iowa State officials scheduled a 
game with Illinois at Urbana for Oct, 
15. Grinnell scheduled games with 
Kansas, Ames and Drake and an- 
nounced g game with Wisconsin to be 
played at Madison Nov; 5 

Missouri will play West Vi 
University in a return game at m- 
bus Nov. 5. Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma were also carded by the 
Missouri college. : 

Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, scheduled seven Conference games 
and carded. Wisconsin in addition. 
Northwestern offered Drake, R 
and Missotri a game and the offer Will 
be accepted by Missouri, it was indi- 
cated here, last night. E. C. Lytton, 
Drake, also received an offer this 
afternoon from the United States Mm 
tary Academy officials for an eastern 
game, but it was declined. 

Oklahoma wil play University of 
Chicago at Chicago Oct. 1. The Soone 
ers will also play five Conference teams 
during the 1927 campaign. The re- 
maining colleges had not conipleted 
their schedules, and were not likely to 
until this morning. Minor sport cards 
were-alsoifar from completion. 

Athletic directors and coaches to- 
day will in all probability be asked to 
sanction freshman athletics on a com- 
petitive basis. Basketball ‘coaches 
passed a resolution Thursday favore 
ing freshman competition. 

here was no indication that the 
question of reducing the size of the 
Conference by excluding the Oklahoma 
colleges would come up. It is known 
that several of the directors will ask 
. — play a required number 
of Conference games, if they 
claim ¢hampionship honors. oye 


OLD HOME SECTION | 
OPEN TO BUSINESS 


Restrictions, Removed From 
Fifty- Second Street Ares 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Dec. 3— Building and 
business restrictions have been re- 
moved in another hitherto exclu- 
sively residential section of New 
York—Fifty-second Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues—by action 


of the Board of Estimate in opening 

up this section to business and apart- 

— houses at a meeting just held 
ere. 

The change was made after a long 
public hearing in which the oppos- 
ing side was taken partly by counsel 
for John D. Rockefeller Jr., who lives 
at No. 10 West Fifty-fourth Street; 
E. Parmalee Prentice, at No. 5 West 
Fifty-third Street; T. J. Oakley 
Rhinelander, at No. 36 West Fifty- 
second Street, and Philip Rhine- 
lander, at No. 18 West Forty-eighth 
Street. ; 

Those who favored the change 
were represented by William T. Col- 
lins, county clerk, whose plea was 
that no owner in this section can 
obtain an adequate income from his 
property, in view of rising taxes, if 
it is restricted to private dwellin 
houses. 3 

A similar petition has been made 
regarding West Fifty-fifth Street. At 
Mayor Walker’s request action on 
this hag been deferred until next 
week, so that an investigation can 
be made by the Board of Estimate. 


MARKET COUP IN BALDWIS .. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4 ()—The New 
York Times says that a stock market 
coup has been completed by Arthur W. 
Cutten of Chicago and a group of asso- 
ciates trading in the shares of Baldwin 
Locomotive They are credited with 
amassing paper profits of upward of 
$10,000,000 within a singte month, and 
have completely taken the play away 
from New York traders. Baldwin sold at 
a new high for the year—162%, ex-diy- 
idend the semiannual payment—and the 
end of the movement is not yet im sight, 


the paper says. 
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EDITORIALS 


| Announcement of the formation of a combined 


manufacturers’ and consumers’ pool by which 


it is proposed to insure a 
reasonable stabilization 
of crude rubber prices in 
the American market, 
apparently indicates the 
imminence of a strategic 
contest between the de- 
fenders of what has been 
quite generally regarded 
as a natural monopoly and those who seek, by 
purely artificial means, to impose what would 
seem to be, if not absolutely coercive, at least 
patently artificial means intended to break that 
monopoly. For many months, though more 
especially at a somewhat earlier period, Amer- 
jean buyers of crude rubber have complained 
of what they insist has been an unnecessary 
inflation of prices arbitrarily fixed upon exports 
of that commodity under the provisions of the 
so-called Stevenson Act, which restricts the 
exportation of rubber from British possessions 
whenever the price falls below a prescribed level. 

It is explained that although the prevailing 
price at present is approximately thirty-six cents 
a pound, which is below the minimum pre- 
scribed, there is apprehension that within the 
next two months further restrictions will be 
placed upon rubber exports. Against. this a 
somewhat novel countermovement is proposed. 
Its operation, economically, probably will be 
watched with interest on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In everyday practice the methods out- 
lined would be much the same as those employed 
in a buyers’ strike, the bugbear of producers and 
distributors the world over. There is to be pro- 
vided, according to the plans disclosed, an initial 
defensive revolving fund of $40,000,000, not to 
be used primarily in the purchase of rubber 
stocks even at what are regarded as the not 
unreasonable prices now quoted, but as a prize 
fund to be awarded whenever it is possible to 
force still further concessions from producers 
and sellers. 

While of course no announcement is made of 
the intention, it is quite apparent that all pur- 
chases in markets which it is claimed are arbi- 
trarily controlled will be limited to emergency 
needs until such time as prices are reduced to 
approximately the theoretical level which the 
buyers will fix. Just how powerful the leverage 
thus provided will prove to be, it does not now 
appear. But when it is realized that it is in the 
automobile industry the bulk of the products of 
rubber is used, and that the center of that in- 
dustry is in the United States, it is readily under- 
stood that in any situation where the interests 
of organized capital are arrayed in diametric 
opposition to a policy fixed by the deliberate 
act of even a friendly foreign government, the 
trial of strength will be intensely interesting. 

It is not altogether easy, perhaps, even for 
those who claim to be enlisted in a campaign 
which will result in the stabilization of rubber 
prices at a somewhat lower level, thereby, at 
least theoretically, benefiting millions of present 
and prospective owners of American-made auto- 
mobiles, to defend what they would be quick to 
denominate a buyers’ strike if organized by their 
own patrons. They would seem now to be forced 
to the admission that they are resorting to 
purely artificial means to break what they are 
pleased to denounce as an equally artificial 
monopoly. 

But it has not been conclusively shown that 
the so-called British monopolization of rubber 
is artificially maintained. It might be more con- 
vincingly shown that the present-day demands 
upon the available supply have created an actual 
monopoly, not unlike that which American farm- 
ers have sought and still seek to maintain of 
the foodstuffs which find their, way to the 
world’s markets. Those who produce wheat and 
corn agree that their products should be worth 
what they will bring in the markets: Those who 
are, arbitrarily or otherwise, seeking to insure 
to the producers of rubber a price fixed upon its 
actual value as established by the oft-quoted 
law of supply and demand, take refuge behind 
the same reasonable theory. 


Big Trusts 
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Artificial 
Monopolies 
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The problem of getting rid of the disgraceful 
tenements of the great American cities, in which 
a 
the working population 
is forced to live, calls 
urgently for a solution, 
as it is universally rec- 
ognized that the failure 
to provide adequate 
dwelling accommodation 
for people of small 
means is a blot on modern civilization. Various 
plans and suggestions are being offered, ranging 
from demands for governmental construction 
of new dwellings to appeals to millionaire phi- 
lanthropists to come forward and give the 
workers better homes as an act of charity. Each 
and all proponents of schemes for better hous- 
ing are confident that their method is the best, 
but no sooner are steps taken to translate theory 
into practical action than serious objections 
seem to develop. 

Thus the suggestion that the very rich should 
contribute immense funds for tearing down 
unwholesome tenements and erecting comfort- 
able dwellings is opposed by real estate inter- 
ests on the ground that the plan would unfairly 
compete with their properties. A more valid 
objection is found on the high value of the 
lands on which it is proposed to erect the homes 
built by donations, these present values being 
in most cases so high that it is claimed that 
moderate rentals would be possible only if part 
of the charges were carried as charity. This 
idea of regarding any considerable number of 


A Practical 
Method for 
Abolishing’ 
Slums 4 


persons as permanently dependent upon the 
benefactions of the rich is so contrary to all 


American ideals that it cannot be regarded as 
anything more than a temporary expedient. 


It should be clearly kept in view, in consid- 


ering what can be done to provide better dwell- 


ing conditions, that provision must be made for 


an increasing population that is not willing to 
be regarded as the subject of charity. The real 
problem is that of establishing conditions under 
which private enterprise will find it profitable 
to engage in the supply of the needed housing. 


large percentage of 


| 


and exchange experi- 


opment. 


As the first practical step in this direction, the 


recommendation of the New York State Hous- 
ing Commission, that all model tenements 
erected by limited-dividend corporations shall 
be exempt from taxation; would seem to be in 
line with the natural order of economic devel- 
The experiment with the former 
municipal tax-exemption law accomplished 
much in relieving the housing shortage, and 
there is every reason for believing that under a 
similar system applied to construction by 
limited-dividend corporations, the needed capi- 
tal for new dwellings would quickly be found. 


Culturally, the Scandinavian countries may be 
said to have achieved unity already. Their nat- 
ural scientists, educa- 
tors, clergymen, and 
even lawmakers, confer 


. 


Steps ; 
Toward 

Seandinavian 
Unity . a 


ences with the utmost 
freedom and frequency. 
Last summer the news- 
paper editors of Sweden, \ 
Denmark and Norway | 
had a conference at Malmoe, and a little later 
the experts in economics met at Copenhagen. 
Student conferences are common occurrences, 
and since the languages are but little different, 
ideas and information flow across the borders 


without hindrance. 


Politically, the goal of a united Scandinavia 
seems less near. The enthusiasms of a genera- 
tion or two ago have cooled off. During the war 
there were conferences among the three kings 
with a view to mutual support in defense of the 
common neutrality, but since the danger passed 
there has been little of this consultation, except 
a common policy in regard to the League of 
Nations. There the Scandinavian delegates have, 
as a rule, conferred in advance with a view to 
common action; and, as a member of the Coun- 


cil, Sweden has felt that it represented the other 


neutral countries. For that reason, it has de- 
clared for the practice of rotation in the non- 
permanent membership. Holland now has the 


seat, and after Switzerland has had her turn 


it is likely that some Scandinavian country other 
than Sweden will speak for the northern tier 
of states. 

Another forward step that is likely to be taken 
soon is a resumption of the monetary union 
covering Sweden, Denmark and Norway. Tech- 
nically, the old convention is still in force, never 
having been denounced; but when the war 
forced all three of the members to abandon 
the gold. standard, which was its basis, it auto- 
matically became inoperative. Now Sweden has 
been back at the gold standard for two years, 
and since the Danish money is once again at 
par, the same gauge is likely to be restored in 
Denmark within a month or two. The recent 
advances of the Norwegian krone on the inter- 
national market also indicate that the bankers 
in charge of that currency aim at a return to 
par in suitable stages. And when all three coun- 
tries are back on the same gold foundation, the 
old monetary union is almost certain to be 
revived. At the conference of economists in 
Copenhagen, a special meeting to discuss this 
prospect was proposed. 

There is also a special significance in the 
recent visit of President Relander of Finland to 
the capitals of Norway and Denmark, repeating 
the call he made last year at Stockholm. Fin- 
land shows a decided tendency to associate itself 
with the neighbors to the west, and naturally 
enough, as with them it has almost the same 
cultural bonds as they have with each other. 
There are also signs of a closer economic co- 
operation. Thus last year the lumber exporters 


of Sweden and Finland who had been competing. 


abroad made an agréement for minimum prices 
and limitation of output. With Norway, Sweden 
has similar community. of interest in the ex- 
port of ores, and its Arctic mines find their lead- 


ing outlet through the Norwegian port of Nar- 


vik. In the export of foodstuffs, such as butter 
and bacon, Sweden and Denmark have common 
interests and would profit. by a common policy. 

Thus step by step the national barriers are 
gradually breaking down. There) is no obliga- 
tion to consult in such matters as military pre- 
paredness, and yet.the policy pursued by one 
country has immediate repercussions in the 
others. In the apt phrase of Ex-Premier Sand- 
ler of Sweden, the four countries are like the 
members of a quartet 
out a leader. : 


Regardless of the report made to Congress by 
the United States Shipping Board, as a result 
of its nation-wide in- 

quiry into shipping prob- 
lems, the hearings held 
in various cities have at 
least served to arouse an 
interest in maritime af- 
fairs. The hearings in 
0 the middle West at- 
tracted business men in 

that section who appreciated the need of a defi- 


The Shipping 
Dilemma in 
the United 

5 States 
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nite shipping policy on the part of the United 


States. Opinions generally indicated the belief 
that the Government should retire from the ship- 
ping business, although how and when this can 
be effected are questions upon which the Ship- 
ping Board received few new suggestions of 
definite value. 

Before the World War, 10 per cent of the 
American foreign commerce was carried in 
American bottoms, Chairman T. V. O'Connor 
of the Shipping Board observed in opening the 
board’s hearing at New York. Today, 30 per 
cent of the foreign commerce of the Nation is 
carried in ships flying its flag, despite the fact 
that 52,000,00Q tons of the foreign business were 
exported and 41,000,000 tons were imported. This 
means that it is 20 per cent easier to get a cargo 
out of an American port than into one, and ships 
flying the United States flag thus are forced 
to meet abroad the more severe competition for 
business bound to the United States. That 
American ships have been maintained in regular 


services under the difficult conditions obtaining, 


and with a surplusage of ocean tonnage until, 
at least, comparatively recent weeks, is in no 
small measure due to the Government’s policy 
of keeping the lines in operation until someone 
can and will buy them. 

Certainly, the board has made diligent efforts 
to dispose of the fleet. Its requirements, such 


as the guaranty by purchasers that existing 


playing in harmony with- 


services will be maintained a prescribed time, : 
are not exacted for the purpose of hindering | 


private business, but merely to assure the per- 
manency of the lines whzh the Government has 
created. If mail contracts will enable private 
operators successfully to maintain the lines for 
which they appear to be willing to bid should 
such contracts be assured, the United States 
will be doing no more than other powers have 
done in encouraging a merchant marine through 
mail contracts. This at least is better than a 
direct Subsidy such as that which has been the 
policy of some foreign nations. 

The most spectacular service is the trans- 
atlantic passenger and freight routes, known as 
the United States Lines and the American Mer- 
chant Lines. In the former, the Leviathan—a 
“dry” ship—has held its own for three years 
with the foreign vessels, but shipping experts 
agree that to operate profitably in the North 
Atlantic passenger service a trio of large ships 
is essential. In at least one bid which the board 
recently received, a concrete plan for meeting 
this ot mag the construction of two other 
large ships, in order that weekly sailings from 


‘New York might be maintained, was made. 


The prevailing thought—almost unanimous 
among business men—is that the Government 
should get out of the shipping business. Some 
shipping men aver that many of the laid-up ships 
should be sold for scrap and the, remainder 
reconditioned and sold for nominal rates to 
American operators for “reserve” purposes, to 
be utilized in peak periods. The United States 
is at last aroused to the need of keeping its 
flag on the seas. Until one or more private 
operators of those Gqvernment ships which are 
serviceable can be found, it is fortunate that 
the Shipping Board is doing its part in main- 
taining services to all parts of the world. The 
dependability of its freight lines, with the re- 


‘markable regularity of its passenger lines, is 


paving the way for successful operation by the 
private operators who may subsequently acquire 
the property and the prestige of these services. 


Vocal tone, to base generalization. on Anton 
Webern’s Geistliche Lieder,“ performed at a 
concert of the Interna- 

55 


tional Composers' Guild 
in New: York, has stand- 

Standards 
of 


ards that may not easily 
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be disturbed. It has at- 
tained, by the working 
of time, a place in the 
musical scheme of things 
which no casual and 
freakish fancy of a composer may unsettle. 
Developed by the old choral writers in the motet 
and by later masters in the accompanied cantata 
and in oratorio, opera and song, it has taken 
on dignity, respectability and conventionality 
which even the advanced modernist may not 
ignore. 

Voices, that is to say, possess a certain high 
and noble status from having been associated 
throughout the ages with poetic and religious 
texts. Possibly for this very reason they are in 
a subservient relation, being of less account than 
the words to which they give regularity of 
rhythm and enrichment of sound. But that 
granted, advantage can scarcely result from 
singing being reduced, as in Webern’s “Geist- 
liche Lieder,” to fantastically inflected speech. 

Webern’s speech-melody is more distorted 
than Schönberg's in “Pierrot Lunaire,“ and is 
less plausibly required by his verses. Webern 
chooses a religious theme, and Schénberg a 
comic and romantic one. The music produces 
almost precisely the same impression in the one 
case as in the other. The procedure is simply 
enough explained from the historic standpoint. 
Both composers employ an exaggerated form of 
the Wagnerian declamation. They have made 
the voice produce effects which modern com- 
posers of better judgment, even they themselves 
in other works, bring about by means of instru- 
ments. 

But no doubt the experiment had to be made. 
A characteristic of those engaged in the modern 
quest is that they push every method of expres- 
sion to the farthest consequences, and leave the 
public to respond as it will. 


Cleveland (Ohio) school heads have decided that 
history textbooks shall be clear and concise, deleted 
of such stories as that of George Washington and the 
cherry tree, and of the Liberty Bell being cracked on 
Independence Day. Well, salt isn’t necessary, but it 
surely does dress up the meat. 


— — 


A German has found a way to make silk out of 
lobster shells, but unfortunately he has also found 
there is a lack of lobster shells in Germany. Thus far, 
however, the making of silk purses out of sows’ ears is 
still an uncommon accomplishment. 

x_n < 


Many who are constantly making plans as to what 
they would do if only they had a large sum of money 
would probably forget all of them, if they ever got it, 
in other ones regarding what they would do if they 
only had a still larger sum. 

— 

The countryside will soon be dressed for winter; 
the mountains with their snow caps, the rivers with 
their ‘coats of ice, and plenty of snow shoes in evi- 
dence for the two feet of snow in the fields and woods. 

— 

It appears to be a heated argument as to whether 
soft coal or oil is the better fuel, though users of 
either seem to be well sooted. 

— — a 

The potato crop of France is reported away below 

average, but will this have any effect on the popularity 


of French “fries”? 
<1 


A lecturer, once a critic, tells this one on himself: 
A critic is one who is most down on what he is least 


up on. 
<t 1S 


The stage has decided that there is a lot of fun in 
a pun. So prepare for plenty of punishment. 
— 
Most anyone will admit that an air mailman's job 
is over the heads of the majority of us. 
S oe 
. Did you ever really believe a “wet paint“ sign, or 
were you tempted to investigate? 
— — 
House organs seem to play a major part in tuning 
up « firm’s business program, 
— — 
Young man, become a hatter. You'll be bound to 
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Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor 


must remain sole 
take to hold himself or this newspaper résponsible for the facts or opinions 
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“Where Protection Succeeds” 


To the Editor of Tae Curistian Sctence Monrror: . 

In a recent editorial published under the heading, 
“Where Protection Succeeds,” it was stated that, although 
the value of protection is problematical when applied to 
small areas, yet in the case of wide areas, able to supply 
within their own borders all the needs of their citizens, it 
is highly advantageous. 3 : 

This conclusion was illustrated by reference to the 
United States, which, while preserving interstate: free 
trade, yet erects a high tariff wall along its seaboard and 
northern boundary, and at the same time enjoys great 
prosperity. To conclude that the prosperity is due to the 


which is not usually regarded as sound reasoning. 

In considering this question of the advantages or other- 
wise of protection one must have recourse to a test beyond 
that of mere 1 Now the effect of protectioh 
is to take away the business of one and give it to another, 
the one deprived of the business being invariably the eiti- 
zen of a foreign state. How can any sound results be 
expected to spring from such an unsound basic cause? 

Protection has its origin in the fear that the sum total 
of trade is limited; that there is not enough 2 
to go round, and that the prosperity of one can be secured 
only at the expense of another's loss. Trade is exchange, 
and whether 1— ighbors in adjoining streets or 
neighbors separated by thousands of miles is for the 
benefit of all alike. : 2 

Fear is responsible for the war of tariffs. Tariffs have 


been responsible for possibly more international ill-will | 


than all other causes put together. How can that tree 
which brings forth such fruit be good under whatever 
guise presented? ay 

It is not sufficient, however, to enthrone free trade and 
banish protection. So long as men and nations are merely 
seeking their own advantage and competition is regarded 
as the essence of business there will be failures, the weak 
going down before the strong and unserupulous. Co- 
operation must take the place of competition before every 
man will be secured to reap the reward-of his own labor 
without fear of his neighbor. 1 a 

With regard to the wonderful prosperity of the United 
States, it can fairly be assumed that if she were to throw 
down her tariff walls and open her markets to the whole 
world her prosperity would be still further enhanced and 
a great deal of the feeling which exists in the world today 
against her would be removed. ane. ; 

What may, not, then, be expected when all nations co- 
operate for the common good? There are not lacking 
signs that mankind is beginning to think along this line. 

Bromley, Kent, Eng. „. 


The North Carolina Supplement 
To the Editor of Tae Curistian Science Monrror: 

I have been. intending to write you in regard to the 
recent North Carolina Supplement of THe CHRISTIAN 
SciENcR Monrror. 

As Governor of the State, I would like to express appre- 
V,. 
of the fine service which THe Curistian Scisnce Mon- 
1ror has rendered in giving to the world this North Caro- 
lina Supplement containing constructive and wholesome 
publicity of the material and spiritual values of our State. 
It would be almost impossible adequately to appraise the 


tariff wall is merely to argue “post hoc ergo propter hoc, 


| 


it my apf tion 
alei ao 


ion and generous thanks. 
A. W. McLean, Governor. 


at this present time 


the picture 


wi 
by those who take part in it. 25 
It would therefore seem 


could be organized or some high | 
have no tendency to produce within the thoughts of our 
bloodshed, 


younger generation a desire for war but ; 

that would yet allow them opportunity to serve the race. 

with honor and glory. A. D. P. 
Richmond, Surrey, Eng. 


The Monitor and Good Government 

To the Editor of TRY Curistian Screwce Mownrtron: © 

The severe defeat of the repeal of Wright Act 
been a great victory for those who are standing for 
higher plane of government. It has been a 4 
pushing forward the boundary of our moi ntier. 

I feel that the work done by the Monrror in its arti 
and editorials hag been a big factor in the recent. 
and I take the privilege of ing the Mo 
help it has given to „ 8 

It is my sincere hope that the educational v 
tween now and next election will not falter and e. 
the power of organized evil will be negligible. 
express my appreciation of the stand that the 
always takes in upholding good gx t and 

umanity. G. 


which contributes to the welfate of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Voting on the Dry Referendums 
To the Editor of Tus Citristian Scrence Montror: 

THE CuristiaAn Science Monrror.being our sole means 
over here of getting the truth about prohibition in the 
United States, one is puzzled very often at the attitude 
taken on this question when there is a-referendum such 
as that in the State of New York. 

Any outsider can see that it is “the trade” that is 
the back of the referendum. The way to get the 
out of politics is to get it out. Why should not 
individual who believes in prohibition in the United 

te dry on every possible occasion?. a 

Such a course seems the only straight thing to 
will help not only America but the whole world 
the truth. R. 

Dublin, Ire. 


The Press of the World 


The opinions erpre>.. 


in the quotations hereunder do not necessarily carry the indorsement of the Monitor. 


‘Consider the Bootblack 


HE bootblack! No epics have ever been penned to 

him. No orator has chanted his praises. His name 

rarely @gures among those present.” He is not 
ordinarily a speaker or even a guest at noonday Kiwanis, 
Rotary, or Chamber of Commerce luncheons. But the 
bootblack! Consider him who all too oft is altogether 
unconsidered! We clamber into the shoestand. chair, 
bury our noses in our papers, or merely stare into space. 
It is the only sort of shop where mere presence tells 
well enough what we want. Unspeaking, unsecing, we 
merely extend our feet and are served. 

The bootblack works silently, as a rule. Sometimes he 
asks, “Dark or light, sir?” 
suggest new laces. But for the most part he is silent. 
He knows his job, this bootblack. No scuffed toe, no clay 
loam embedded ’twixt sole and upper escapes his vigilant 
eye. He could get by with one dab of polish. But who 
ever knew a bootblack content to let his customer go 
with less than two and generally three applications and 
as many vigorous rubbings? He misses no chance to 
send our feet forth into the world incased in resplendent 
glow. 

No Angelo at his marble, no Raphael at his canvas, 
ever toiled with more painstaking care. It is high time 
this song to him was sung. It is meet that he receive his 
accolade—this stoop-backed artist who works so well for 
so jittle—Frankfort (Ind.) Times. 


“Pan-Europa”’ 


The old contjnent needs British collaboration. The 
British fleet protects the European colonies and unites 
Europe with the rest of the world. British finance is lit- 
erally the only one which is capable of looking American 


finance in the face. The only one sufficiently strong to- 


keep a place for Europe in the foreground of the money 
markets of the world. Moreover, even if the old conti- 
nent decided to surrender its place in the distant parts 
of the globe, and to withdraw on itself.and its North Af- 
rican possessions, it would continue to need certain nat- 
ural products furnished by the Dominions and carried 
under the Union Jack. Against Britain, therefore, “Pan- 
Europa” cannot be realized. No one has any illusions on 
that score here. But an agreement between London and 
the Continent of Europe should be carried out. Britain 
and the Continent will equally benefit in being able to 
negotiate as two parties and not as twenty-seven. When 
the twenty-six states of Europe are united politically and 
organized into one economic unit, 1“ will be much easier 
to deal with the American, British, and Russian em- 
pires—and they will become a much better client for 
London and a much more efficient point of vantage. — 
Paris Votonte. : 


Emphasis on the Good 


The action of the Japanese Foreign Office in refusing 
passports to thirty entertainers because their mediocre 
talent would give the Empire a bac name in Europe and 


America has no counterpart in our system. Most of the. 


Japanese entertaipers we know are ‘either jugglers or 
tumblers seen in our vaudeville houses or at the circus. 
And they are usually very good. Not being familiar with 
the language of Nippon, our people do not visit Japanese 
theaters. They receive, therefore, neither good nor bad 
impressions of Japanese skill in dramatic expression. 
The only direction in which we might imitate this Japa- 
nese censorship is in seeing that a better class of motion 
pictures is sent abroad.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The T. W. C. A. 


If the Y. W. C. A. had not been organized, it would 
have been necessary to form some other society to un- 
dertake a service which is essential under modern city 
conditions. It is not too much to say that no great com- 
munity could have in its midst such gfeat numbers of 
young women, most of them without family association, 
contributing to its economic life and to its higher ‘activi- 


ties, without some such agency to give them social, rec- 


reational and educational opportunities, as well as to help 


| them in such matters as employment.—New York Times. 


The Living Trees 
Living trees are always shedding: something in order 


to produce more.—Center Point (id.) Independent. 


Sometimes he ventures to* 


| 


“Oh, My Ducats!” 


Whenever even partial prohibition is suggested tq the 
Government, they have one stereotyped objection, “Our 
revenue.” The gross fallacy of the objection is exposed 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, an eminent economist, whose 
books are studied as texts in our colleges. He says: “It 
is penny wise and pound foolish to argue that prohibi- 
tion déstroys revenue—it simply requires a transfer of 
taxes from alcoholic beverages to nonalcoholic bever- 
ages and the other productions to which our energies 
would be transferred, The net result will obviously not 
be additional economic or tax burdens, but quite the 
contrary.”—Bombay Chronicle. . ‘ 


The Marriage Hold 


Among many misleading generalities needing to be 
nailed to the mast of falsehood, one of the most perni- 
cious is that married folk are not continuing to live to- 
gether. True, some may not be, and, indeed, are not, and 
of these so much fuss is made that little is heard of the 
millions who neither court nor receive publicity. ... 

No, the hold marriage has upon us as a people is not 
weakened by exposures of the exceptions to the rule. 
These may excite our pity, our sympathy, and sometimes 
our aversion, but cannot threaten the majesty of the 
social custom that is the common rite of all. It is inyio- 
late, tenable so long as the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
civilization prevails, It is the respected commonplace in 
daily life that familiarity does not asperse. And it is ex- 
pressed, perhaps most felicitously, in those ever-recur- 
ring instances in which wedded couples on these 
prairies have lived together, have toiled for one an- 
other, and often fought with each other, have drunk 
together out of the same cups of joy and sorrow, 
but yet remained together, content, mated, indissoluble 
in their immersion of each other’s complements, till, with 
mutual pride and probably not a little to forgive, they 
proclaim the celebrations of their silver, golden, or dia- 
mond wedding anniversaries. One such connubial occa- 
sion proves far more the permanency of our marriage 
custom than 4 thousand accounts of dissolutions fore- 
shadow its decline.—Manitoba Free Press. 


Student Workers 


The high percentage of students at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College who are listed as wholly or in part seit- 
supporting not only is a measure of relief to the parental] 
pocketbook, but also an earnest that the young men and 
young women in question are headed in a definite direc- 
tion. There is, we suppose, no better guarantee that a 
student really wants education than the fact that he is 
willing to work for it. And this index stands, regardless 
of the relative expediency, from the sole viewpoint of ef- 
ciency, of working while in school versus borrowing part 
of the money, to be repaid out of larger earnings made 
possible by formal training. 

It is as impractical as it is unnecessary to compare 
one institution with another with respect to numbers of 
students who are on their own... The truth is that 
everywhere the practice is increasing; that opportunity 
exists in each instance, and that higher education is 
open to all who care enough to work for it. 

Statistics of this kind have additional value as anti- 
dotes for the notion that the other kind of college boy, 
who is more likely to get into the news, is the -pattern 
of the rising generation. The time wasters are even 
yet too numerous, but in a society that grows increas- 


ingly insistent on getting a quid for its quo, they will 5 5 


ultimately disappear, at least from tax- supported insti- 
tutions.— Portland Oregonian, . 


Proof of Progress 


The breaking of records is a step toward the progress 
and development of men, and is an indication that human 
capability expands. The holders of records are the bes 
ers of a banner showing that men progress and devel 
—Tokyo Asahi. ee 


Too Early“! 


Of course, getting an education has its values, Dut o 1 8 
of the reasons why a boy should not drop out. be ame” 
tering high school is that it is too early an age 


boy to get the habit of quitting.—Fort W 


ice your fine newspaper has rendered North Carolina. 
: to all of those who had a part 


